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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  essentially  a  ccMitinuation 
of  the  work  first  published  about  two  years  ago,  un- 
der the  title  of  **  The  Principles  of  Physiology  ap- 
plied to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Education ;"  and 
its  object  is  the  same — namely,  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  plain  and  intelligible  description  of  the  struc- 
ture and  uses  of  some  of  the  more  important  organs 
of  the  human  body,  and  to  show  how  information  of 
diis  kind  may  be  usefully  applied  in  practical  life. 

In  ^  The  Principles  of  Physiology,"  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  skin,  muscles,  bones,  lungs,  and 
nervous  system,  the  laws  or  conditions  of  their 
healthy  action,  and  the  unsuspected  origin  of  many 
of  their  diseases  in  infringements  of  these  laws,  were 
explained  in  succession  and  at  considerable  length ; 
and  the  means  by  which  their  health  and  efficiency 
might  best  be  secured  were  pointed  out  It  was 
stated  that,  in  selecting  these  organs  as  subjects  for 
discussion,  I  had  been  guided  by  the  desire  to  notice 
in  preference  those  functions  which  are  most  influ- 
ential in  their  operation  on  the  general  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  least  familiarly  known ;  and  that, 
if  the  attempt  to  convey  the  requisite  information  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  general  reader  should  prove 
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successful,  I  would  afterward  prepare  a  similar  ac- 
count of  others,  in  the  right  understanding  and  man- 
agement of  which  our  interest  is  not  less  deeply  in- 
volved, but  in  regard  to  which  much  ignorance  con- 
tinues nevertheless  to  prevail,  even  among  the  most 
liberally  educated  classes  of  society. 

The  numerous  proofs  which  I  received  of  the  util- 
ity of  my  former  work,  not  only  from  professional 
and  literary  journals,  but  also  from  individuals  pre- 
viously unknown  to  me, — -many  of  them  guardians 
and  instructers  of  youth,  speaking  from  personal  ex- 
perience,— together  with  the  rapid  sale  of  three  edi- 
tions (the  last  consisting  of  3000  copies)  in  two 
years,  soon  completely  satisfied  me  that  I  had  nei- 
ther been  deceived  as  to  the  real  importance  of  phys- 
iological knowledge  to  the  general  public,  nor  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  the  method  of  conveying 
it.  Thus  encouraged,  accordingly,  I  cheerfully  re- 
sumed my  labours,  and  began  the  preparation  of  the 
treatise  now  submitted  to  the  indulgent  consideration 
of  the  reader. 

The  matters  discussed  on  the  present  occasion 
relate  chiefly  to  the  function  of  digestion  and  the 
principles  of  dietetics ;  and  in  selecting  them  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  same  principle  as  before.  It 
may,  at  first  sight,  be  doubted  whether  I  have  not 
exceeded  proper  bounds  in  thus  dedicating  a  whole 
volume  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject ;  but 
the  more  we  consider  the  real  complication  of  the 
function  of  digestion, — ^the  extensive  influence  which 
it  exercises  at  every  period  of  life  over  the  whole  of 
Hxe  bodily  organization, — the  degree  to  which  its 
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morbid  derangements  undermine  health,  hapfHiieas, 
and  social  usefulness,  and  especially  the  share  which 
they  have  in  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  con* 
sumptive,  as  well  as  of  nervous  and  mental  afTectiona, 
— ^we  shall  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
deep  practical  interest  which  attaches  to  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated* 
In  infancy,  errors  in  diet,  and  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  are  admitted  to  be  the  principal 
causes  of  the  striking  mortality  which  occurs  in  that 
period  of  life.  In  youth  and  maturity,  the  same  in* 
fluence  \a  recognised,  not  only  in  the  numerous  forms 
of  disease  directly  traceable  to  that  origin,  but  also 
in  the  universal  practice  of  referring  every  obscure 
or  anomalous  disorder  to  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels.  Hence,  too,  the  interest  which  has 
always  been  felt  by  the  public  in  the  perusal  of  books 
on  dietetics  and  indigestion ;  and  hence  the  preva^ 
lent  custom  of  using  purgatives  as  remedies  for  ev- 
ery disorder,  very  oflen  with  good,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  with  most  injurious  effects. 

Numerous  and  popular,  however,  as  writings  on 
dietetics  have  been,  and  excellent  as  are  many  of  the 
precepts  which  have  been  handed  down  by  them 
from  the  earliest  ages,  sanctioned  by  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  every  successive  generation,  it  is  singular 
how  very  trifling  their  influence  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  altering  the  habits  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  In  a  general  way,  we  all  ac- 
knowledge that  diet  is  a  powerful  agent  in  modifjring 
the  animal  economy ;  yet,  from  our  conducU  it  might 
justly  be  inferredf  that  we  either  regarded  it  as  totally 
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devoid  of  influence,  or  remained  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  mode  of  operation,  being  left  to  the  guidance 
of  chance  alone,  or  of  notions  picked  up  at  random, 
often  at  variance  with  reason,  and,  it  may  be,  in  con- 
tradiction evenr  with  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  anomaly — and  it 
18  of  consequence  to  remark  it — seems  to  be,  not  so 
much  the  absolute  want  of  valuable  information,  as 
the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  usually 
considered.  In  many  of  our  best  works,  the  rda- 
tian  subsisting  between  the  human  body  on  the  one 
handy  and  the  qualities  of  the  alimentary  substances 
on  the  other,  as  the  only  solid  principle  on  which 
their  proper  adaptation  to  each  other  can  be  based, 
is  altogether  lost  sight  of;  so  that,  while  the  atten- 
tion is  carefully  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
abstract  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  aliment, 
little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  individual  constitution,  as  modified 
by  age,  sex,  season,  and  circumstances,  or  to  the 
observance  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  digestion. 
And  hence,  although  these  conditions  are  not  unfre- 
quently  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  general 
health  than  even  the  right  selection  of  food,  yet,  when 
indigestion  arises  from  neglecting  them,  the  food 
alone  is  blamed,  and  erroneous  conclusions  are 
drawn,  by  relying  on  which  upon  future  occasions, 
we  may  easily  be  led  into  still  more  serious  mis- 
takes. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  being  left  in  this  way  without 
any  guiding  principle  to  direct  their  experience,  and 
lest  the  accuracy  of  the  precepts  la.id  down  to  them 
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for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  that  many  persons 
begin  bj  being  bewildered  by  the  numerous  discrep- 
ances which  they  meet  with  between  facts  and  doc- 
trine-^between  counsel  and  experience,  and  end  by 
becoming  entirely  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  all  di- 
etetic rules  whatever,  and  regarding  them  as  mere 
theoretical  effusions,  based  on  fancy,  and  undeser- 
ving  of  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  not  to 
turn  away  in  disgust  and  despair,  but  to  resort  to  a 
more  rational  mode  of  inquiry — certain  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance,  some  useful  result  will  re- 
ward our  labours.  Such,  accordingly,  has  been  my 
aim  in  the  present  publication ;  and  if  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  even  moderately  successful  in 
attaining  it,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  confident  conviction 
that  others  will  be  led  to  still  more  positive  and  ben- 
eficial results.  Utility,  and  not  novelty,  has  been  my 
great  object  throughout;  and  therefore,  although  in 
some  instances  I  have  perhaps  regarded  known  facts 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  deduced  from  them  prac- 
tical inferences  of  considerable  value,  I  lay  no  claim 
to  any  farther  originality,  except  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  adoption  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  improved 
mode  of  investigation ;  and  if  I  have  anywhere  used 
expressions  which  may  seem  either  to  do  injustice  to 
others,  or  to  arrogate  too  much  credit  to  myself,  it 
has  been  entirely  without  any  such  design,  and,  con- 
sequently, I  will  be  prompt  to  acknowledge  my  error 
and  rectify  the  involuntary  mistake. 

In  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  press  I 
have  derived  the  utmost  advantage  from  a  very  valu* 
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able  work  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  an  American  writer^ 
which,  though  scarcely  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
contains  an  authentic  record  of  some  of  the  most  cu« 
rious  and  instructive  observations  which  have  ever 
been  made  on  the  process  of  digestion.  That  ex- 
cellent and  enlightened  physiologist  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  case  where  an  artificial  open- 
ing into  the  stomach  existed,  through  which  he  could 
see  every  thing  that  took  place  during  the  progress 
of  healthy  digestion  ;  and,  with  the  most  disinterest- 
ed zeal  and  admirable  perseverance,  he  proceeded 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  ajQTorded  of 
advancing  human  knowledge,  by  engaging  the  pa- 
tient, at  a  heavy  expense,  to  live  with  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  become  the  subject  of  numerous  and 
carefully  conducted  experiments.  Of  the  results 
thus  obtained,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  make  the  freest 
and  most  ample  use ;  both  because  they  illustrate  al- 
most every  point  of  importance  connected  with  diges- 
tion, and  because,  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  work  being 
still  inaccessible  to  the  British  reader,  it  is  a  bare  act 
of  justice  towards  him,  and  also  the  best  way  of  ful. 
filling  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  to  make  its  contents 
known  as  widely  as  possible :  for  wherever  they  are 
known  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  redound  to  his 
credit,  not  less  as  a  man  than  as  a  philosopher. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages  the  reader  will  occa- 
sionally meet  with  repetitions,  which  he  may,  perhaps 
with  justice,  think  unnecessary.  The  only  apology 
I  have  to  offer  for  them  is,  that  the  intimate  manner 
in  which  the  different  functions  are  connected  with 
each  other,  sometimes  made  it  impossible  to  explain 
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one  without  referring  to  the  rest ;  and  also  that,  my 
prime  objects  being  to  render  the  meaning  unequiv- 
ocally  plain,  and  impress  the  subject  deeply  upon  the 
reader's  mind,  I  thought  it  better  to  risk  occasional 
repetition  of  an  important  truth,  than  to  leave  it  in 
danger  of  being  vaguely  apprehended,  or  its  enunci- 
ation in  any  degree  obscure.  For  these  reasons,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  fault — if  such  it  is — will  be  lenient- 
ly overlooked. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  more  fully  the  subject 
of  dietetics,  will  find  much  useful  information  in  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  ^*  Lectures  on  the  Means  of  Promoting 
and  Preserving  Health ;"  Professor  Dunglison  ^^  On 
the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change 
of  Air  and  Climate,  Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bath- 
ing, Exercise,  Sleep,  Corporeal  and  Intellectual  Pur- 
suits, &c.  &c.  &c.  on  Human  Health  ;*'  Dr.  Paris 
**  On  Diet ;"  and  Dr.  Eilgour's  «^  Lectures  on  the 
Ordinary  Agents  of  Life,  as  applicable  to  Therapeu- 
tics and  Hygidne." 

Bbusskls,  Aprilf  1636. 
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Waste  or  lom  of  rabstance  always  attendant  on  actioD.~In  tlie 
▼egetable  and  animal  kingdoms  waste  is  greater  than  in  the 
physical.— Ldvixig  bodies  are  distinguished  by  possessing  the 
power  of  repairing  waste. — Vegetables,  being  rooted  in  one 
place,  are  always  in  connexion  with  their  food. — Animals, 
oeing  obliged  to  wander,  receive  their  food  at  intervals  into  a 
stomach. — ^Nutrition  most  active  when  growth  and  waste  are 
greatest.— In  vegetables  the  same  causes  which  increase  these 
processes  also  stimulate  nutrition.— But  animals  require  a 
monitor  to  warn  them  when  food  is  needed. — The  sense  of  Ap- 
petite answers  this  purpose. — The  possession  of  a  stomach 
miplies  a  sense  of  Appetite  to  regulate  the  supplies  of  food. 

Throughout  every  department  of  Nature  waste 
is  the  invariable  result  of  action.  Even  the  minu- 
test change  in  the  relative  position  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects cannot  be  effected  without  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance. So  well  is  this  understood,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant aim  in  mechanics  to  discover  the  best  means 
of  reducing  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  the  waste 
consequent  upon  motion.  Entirely  to  prevent  it  is 
admitted  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man ;  for,  how- 
ever nicely  parts  may  be  adjusted  to  each  other, 
however  hard  and  durable  their  materials,  and  how- 
ever smoothly  motion  may  go  on,  still,  in  the  course 
B3 
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of  time,  loss  of  substance  becomes  evident,  and  re- 
pair and  renewal  become  indispensable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  action. 

It  is  thus  a  recognised  fact»  or  general  law  of  na- 
ture, that  nothing  can  act  or  move  without  under- 
going some  change,  however  trifling  in  amount. 
Not  even  a  breath  of  wind  csn  ptiss  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  without  altering  in  some  degree 
the  proportions  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact ;  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  can  fall  upon  a 
stone  without  carrying  away  some  portion  of  its 
substance.  The  smoothest  and  most  accurately 
formed  wheel,  running  along  the  most  level  and  pol- 
ished railroad,  parts  with  some  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance at  every  revolution,  and  in  process  of  time 
is  worn  out  and  requires  to  be  replaced.  The  same 
effect  is  forcibly,  though  rather  ludicrously,  exem- 

?lified  in  the  great  toe  of  the  bronze  statue  of  St. 
•eter  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
has  been  worn  down  to  less  *than  half  its  original 
size  by  the  successive  kisses  of  the  faithful ;  and  I 
venture  to  mention  it,  because  it  affords  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  operation  of  a  principle,  the 
existence  of  which,  from  the  imperceptibly  smaU 
effect  of  any  single  act,  might  otherwise  be  plau- 
sibly denied. 

As  regards  dead  or  inanimate  matter,  the  destruct- 
ive influence  of  action  is  constantly  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  every  thing  passing  around  us ;  and  so 
much  human  ingenuity  is  exercised  to  counteract 
its  effects,  that  no  reflecting  person  will  dispute  the 
universality  of  its  operation.  But  when  we  observe 
shrubs  and  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  -animals 
undergoing  violent  exertion,  for  year  after  year,  and 
yet  both  continuing  to  increase  in  size,  we  may  be 
mclined,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  regard  living 
bodies  as  constituting  exceptions  to  the  rule.  On 
more  careful  examination,  however,  it  will  appear, 
that  waste  goes  on  in  living  bodies  no^  only  without 
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my  intermission,  but  with  a  rapidity  immeasurably 
beyond  that  which  occurs  in  inanimate  objects.  In 
the  vegetable  world,  for  instance,  every  leaf  of  a 
tree  is  incessantly  pouring  out  some  portion  of  it* 
fluids,  and  every  flower  forming  its  own  fruit  and 
seed,  speedily  to  be  separated  from  and  lost  to  its 
parent  stem ;  thug-causiog  in  a  few  months  an  ex- 
tent of  waste  many  hundred  times  greater  than  what 
occurs  in  the  same  lapse  of  time  after  the  tree  is 
i  cut  down,  and  all  its  livmg  operations  are  at  a  close. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
So  long  as  life  continues,  a  copious  exhalation  from 
the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  bowels,  and  the  kidneys, 
goes  on  without  a  moment's  intermission ;  and  not 
a  movement  can  be  performed  which  does  not  at 
least  partially  increase  the  velocity  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  add  something  to  the  general  waste.  In 
this  way,  during  violent  exertion,  several  ounces  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  are  sometimes  thrown  out  by 
perspiration  in  a  very  few  minutes ;  whereas,  after 
life  is  extin^shed,  all  the  excretions  cease,  and 
waste  is  limited  to  that  which  results  from  ordinary 
chymical  decomposition. 

So  far,  then,  the  law  that  waste  is  attendant  on 
action,  applies  to  both  dead  and  living  bodies ;  but 
beyond  this  point  a  remarkable  difference  between 
tkem  presents  itself.  In  the  physical  or  inanimate 
world,  what  is  once  lost  or  worn  away  is  lost  for 
ever.  There  is  no  power  inherent  in  the  piston  of 
the  steam-engine  by  which  it  can  repair  its  own  loss 
of  particles ;  and  consequently  in  the  course  of  time 
it  must  either  be  laid  aside  as  useless,  or  be  remod- 
elled by  the  hand  of  the  workman.  But  living  bod- 
ies, whether  vegetable  or  animal,  possess  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  being  able  to  repair 
their  own  waste  and  add  to  their  own  substance. 
The  possession  of  such  a  power  is  in  fact  essential 
to  their  very  existence.  If  the  sunflower,  which  in 
fine  weather  exhales  thirty  ounces  of  fluid  between 
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smurise  and  sunset,  contained  no  provision  within  * 
its  own  structure  for  replacing  this  enormous  waste, 
it  would  necessarily  shrivel  and  die  within  a  few 
hours,  as  it  actually  does  when  plucked  up  by  the 
roots ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  man,  whose  system 
throws  out  everyday  five  or  six  pounds  of  substance 
by  the  ordinary  channels  of  excretion,  possessed  no 
means  of  repairing  the  loss,  his  organization  would 
speedily  decay  and  perish.  This  very  result  is  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  other 
disasters,  where,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining food,  death  ensues  from  the  body  wasting 
away  till  it  becomes  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  life.  In  some  instances  this  waste 
has  even  proceeded  so  far  that  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  have  been  lost  bejfore  life 
became  extinct. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  these  facts,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  without  having  the  convic- 
tion forced  upon  our  minda^  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  nature  expendtiare  of  material  is  insepara- 
ble from  action ;  and  that,  in  living  bodies,  waste 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  and  by  bo  many  different  chan- 
nels, that  life  could  not  be  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time  without  an  express  provision  being  made 
for  compensating  its  occurrence. 

In  surveying  the  respective  modes  of  existence 
of  vegetables  and  of  animals,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  by  what  means  this  compensation  is 
effected,  the  first  striking  difference  between  them 
which  we  perceive,  is  the  fixity  of  position  of  the 
one,  and  the  free  locomotive  power  of  the  other. 
The  vegetable  grows,  flourishes,  and  dies,  fixed  to 
the  same  spot  of  earth  from  which  it  sprang ;  and, 
however  much  external  circumstances  may  change 
around  it,  it  must  remain  and  submit  to  their  influ- 
ence. If  it  be  deprived  of  moisture  and  solar  heat 
and  light,  it  cannot  go  in  search  of  them,  but  must 
remain  to  droop  and  to  perish.    If  the  earth  to 
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which  its  roots  are  attached  be  reinoYed,  and  a 
richer  soil  be  sitetituted  than  that  which  its  nature 
requires,  it  still  has  no  option  :  it  must  grow  op  in 
rank  and  unhealthy  luxuriance,  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse  which  it  cannot  resist.  At  all  hours  and 
at  all  seasons  it  is  at  home,  and  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  soil  from  which  its  nourishment  is 
extracted.  And  being  thus  without  ceasing  in  con- 
tact with  its  food,  it  nequires  no  storehouse  in 
which  to  lay  up  provision,  but  receives  imm«diately 
from  the  earth,  and  at  every  moment, .  ail  that  is 
necessary  for  its  sustenance. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  animals.  These  not 
only  enjoy  the  privilege  of  locomotion,  but  are 
compelled  to  use  it,  and  often  to  go  to  a  distance,  in 
search  of  food  andsholt^.  Consequently,  if  their 
vessels  of  nutrition  were,  like  those  of  vegetables, 
in  direct  communication  with  external  substances, 
they  would  be  torn  asunder  at  every  movement, 
and  the  aaimals  themselves  exposed  either  to  die 
from  starvation,  or  to  forego  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  functions  for  which  their  nature  is  adapted. 
But  the  necessi^  for  a  constant  change  of  place 
being^imposed  upon  them,  a  different  arrangement 
became  indispensable  for  their  nutrition;  and  the 
method  by  which  the  Creator  has  remedied  the  in- 
convenience is  not  less  admirable  than  simple.  To 
enable  the  animal  to  move  about  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  a  connexion  with  its  food,  He  has 
provided  it  with  a  receptacle  or  stomach,  where  it 
IS  able  to  store  up  a  supply  of  materials  from  which 
sustenance  may  be  grsidually  elaborated  during  a 
period  of  several  hours,  whithersoever  it  happens 
to  go  in  the  meantime.  It  thus  carries  along  with 
it  nomiriunent  adequate  to  its  wants ;  and  the  small 
nutritive  vessels  imbibe  their  food  from  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  where  the 
nutriment  is  stored  up,  just  as  the  rootis  or  nutritive 
vessels  of  vegetables  do  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
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ffrow.  The  possession  of  a  stomach  or  receptacle 
for  food  is  aecoidingly  a  characteristic  of  the  animal 
system  as  contrasted  with  that  of  vegetables;  it  is 
fomid  even  in  the  lowest  orders  of  zoophites,  which 
in  other  respects  are  so  nearly  allied  to  plants. 

The  sole  object  of  nutrition  being  to  repair  waste 
and  to  admit  of  growth,  Nature  has  so  arranged 
that  within  certain  limits  it  is  always  most  vigor- 
ous when  growth  or  waste  proceeds  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.  Even  in  vegetables  this  relation  is 
distinctly  observable.  In  spring  and  summer,  when 
vegetative  life  is  most  active,  and  when  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  are  to  be  formed,  and  growth 
carried  on,  nourishment  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
soil,  and  the  elaboration  and  circulation  of  the 
sap  areproportionally  vigorous ;  whereas  in  winter, 
when  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  passed  away, 
and  vegetable  life  ia  'm  repose,  little  nourishment  is 
needed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  proportion- 
ally slow.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  every 
one  will  recollect  how  fretly  a  shrub  or  a  tree 
bleeds,  as  it  is  caUedf  when  Us  bark  is  cut  early  in 
the  season,  mid  how  dry  i):  becomes  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  It  is  the  activiiy  of  the  circulation  in 
summer  will  c  1 1  rnnrle  r.s  its  temporary  suspension  by 
transplanting  so  generally  fatal  at  that  season; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  comparative  sluggishness 
with  which  it  is  carried  on  in  winter,  its  partial  in- 
terruption is  then  attended  with  much  less  risk. 

In  vegetables,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  taken 
entirely  depends  on,  and  is  regulated  by,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.  When  they  are 
exposed,  as  in  spring  and  summer,  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat  and  light,  adl  their  functions  are  excited, 
waste  and  growth  are  accelerated,  and  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  nourishment  becomes  indispensable 
to  their  health  and  existence ;  and  hence,  in  a  dry 
soil  incapable  of  affording  a  copious  supply  of  sap, 
they  speedily  wither  and  die.    Exposed  to  cold,  on 
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the  Other  hand,  and  shaded  from  the  light,  their  vi- 
tality is  impaired,  and  the  demand  for  nourishment 
grreatly  diminished.  This  is  uniformly  the  case  in 
winter;  and  many  circumstances  8h6w  that  the 
change  is  reaUy  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned 
above,  and  not  to  an^  thing  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion ojf  the  vegetable  itself.  In  tropical  chmates,  for 
example,  where  heat,  light,  and  moisture  abound,  ve- 
getable life  is  ever  active,  and  the  foliage  ever  thick 
and  sdiiundant  $  and  even  in  our  own  northern  region, 
we  are  able  by  artificial  heat  so  far  to  anticipate  ihe 
natural  order  of  the  seasons,  as  to  obtain  the  ripen- 
ed fruit  of  the  vine  in  the  very  beginning  of  spnnjf. 
The  whole  system  of  forcing  vegetables  and  fruit, 
now  so  generally  resorted  to  for  the  early  supply 
of  our  markets,  is,  in  truth,  founded  on  this  pnnci- 
ple  we  are  now  discussing ;  and  by  the  regulated 
apphcation  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  we  are  aUa 
to  nasten  or  to  retard,  to  a  venr  considerable  extent, 
the  ordinary  stages  of  vegetable  hfe.  But  to  ensure 
success  in  our  operations,  we  must  be  careful  to 
proportion  the  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  state 
of  the  plant  at  the  time.  If,  by  the  application  of 
heat,  we  have  stimulated  it  to  premature  ffrowth  and 
foliage,  we  must  at  the  same  time  provide  for  it  an 
adequate  supply  of  food,  otherwise  its  activity  will 
exhaust  itself,  and  induce  pr«nature  decay.  Hence 
the  regular  watering  which  greenhouse  plants  re- 
quire. But  if  we  have  retarded  its  progress  and 
lowered  its  vitality  by  excluding  heat  and  light,  the 
same  copious  nourishment  vnll  not  only  be  unne* 
cessary,  out  will  probably  do  harm  by  inducing  re- 
pletion and  disease. 

In  vegetables,  the  absorption  of  food  is  thus  rejfu- 
lated  entirely  by  the  circumstances  of  heat,  moist- 
ure, and  light,  under  which  the  plant  is  placed,  and 
by  the  consequent  necessity  wnich  exists  at  the 
tune  for  a  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  nourishment 
to  carry  oa  the  various  processes  of  vegetable  life. 
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According  to  this  arrangement,  nutrition  is  slw^ys 
most  active  when  the  greatest  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial is  taking  place.  When  growth  is  going  on  rap- 
idly, and  the  leaves  are  unfolding  themselves,  sap 
is  sucked  up  from  the  earth  in  great  quantity ;  but 
when  these  processes  are  completed  as  summer  ad- 
vances, and  almost  no  fresh  materials  are  required, 
except  for  Hie  consolidation  of  the  new  growth  and 
the  supply  of  the  loss  by  exhalation,  a  much  small- 
er amount  of  nourishment  suffices,  and  the  sap  n<^ 
longer  circulates  in  the  same  profusion.  In  autumn, 
again — when  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity,  the  leaves 
begin  to  drop  off,  and  the  activity  of  vegetable  life 
suffers  abatement, — nutrition  is  reduced  to  its  low- 
est ebb ;  and  in  tlus  state  it  continues  till  the  return 
of  spri^  stimulates  every  organ  to  new  action^and 
once  more  excites  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply. 
Nor  is  the  same  great  principle,  of  supply  requi- 
ring to  be  proportioned  to  demauid,  less  strikingly 
apparent  in  animals.  Wherever  growth  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly,  or  the  animalas  undergoing  much  exer- 
tion and  expenditure  of  material,  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  food  is  invariably  required ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  no  new  substance  is  forming,  and 
where,  from  bodily  inactivity,  little  loss  is  sustain- 
ed, a  comparatively  small  supply  will  suffice.  But 
as  animals  are  subjected  to  much  more  ra^nd  and  vi- 
olent transitions  from  activity  to  inactivity  than  ve- 
getables are — and  thus  require  to  pass  more  immedi- 
ately from  one  kind  and  quantity  of  nourishment  to 
another,  in-order  to  adapt  their  nutrition  to  the 
ever- varying  demands  made  upon  the  system — ^they 
evidently  stand  in  need  of  some  provision  to  en-- 
force  attention  when  nomishment  is  necessary,  and 
to  enable  them  always  to  proportion  the  supply  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  body.  Not  being,  like  ve- 
getables, in  constant  connexion  with  their  aliment, 
they  might  suffer  from  neglect  if  they  did  not  pos- 
sess some  contrivance  to  warn  them  in  time  when 
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to  seek  and  in  what  quantity  to  consume  it.  But  in 
endowing  animals  with  the  sense  of  Appetite^  or  the 
sensations  of  Hunger  and  Thirst  generally  included 
under  it,  the  Creator  has  yarded  effectually  a^[ainst 
the  inconvenience,  and  given  to  animals  a  guide  in 
every  way  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  very  possession  of  a  stomach  or  reeeptacle, 
into  which  food  sufficient  for  several  hours  can  be 
introduced  at  one  time,  and  which  we  have  adready 
remarked  as  characterizing  all  animals  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  almost  necessarily  implies 
the  coexistence  of  some  watchful  monitor,  such  as 
appetite,  to  enforce  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
system,  with  an  earnestness  which  it  shall  not  be 
easy  to  resist.  If  this  were  not  the  case  in  man, 
for  example — ^if  he  had  no  motive  more  imperative 
than  reason  to  oblige  him  to  take  food-— he  would  be 
constantiv  liable,  from  indolence  and  thoughtless- 
ness, or  the  pressure  of  other  occupations,  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  starvation,  without  being  previously 
aware  of  nis  danger.  But  the  Creator,  with  that 
beneficence  which  distinguishes  all  his  works,  has 
not  only  provided  an  effectual  safeguard  in  the  sen- 
sations of  hunger  and  thirst,  but,  moreover,  attached 
to  their  regulated  indulgence  a  de^ee  of  pleasure 
which  never  fails  to  ensure  attention  to  their  de- 
mands, and  which,  in  highly  civilized  communities^ 
is  apt  to  lead  to  excessive  gratification.  Such  be- 
ing the  important  charf^e  committed  to  the  appetites 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  it  will  be  proper  to  submit  to 
the  reader,  before  entering  upon  the  conskleratk>n 
of  the  more  complicated  process  of  digestion*  a  few 
remarks  on  their  nature  and  use. 
C 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB  APPKTITB8   OF   HUNGER  AND   THIB8T. 

Hanger  and  Thirst,  what  they  are.— Generally  referred  to  the 
stomach  and  throat,  but  perceived  by  the  brain.— Proofs  and 
illustrations.— Exciting  causes  of  honger.— -'Common  theories 
nnsatis^tonr.— Hunger  sympathetic  of  the  state  of  the  body 
as  well  as  ot  the  stomach.— Uses  of  appetite.— Relatkm  be- 
tween waste  and  appetite.— Its  practical  importance.— Con- 
sequences of  overlooking  it  illustrated  bjr  analogy  of  the 
whole  animal  kinglom. — Disease  from  acting  in  opposition 
to  this  relation. — Effect  of  exercise  on  appetite  explained. — 
Diseased  appetite.— Thirst — Seat  of  Thirst — Circumstances 
in  which  it  is  most  felt.— Extraordinary  effects  of  injection 
of  water  into  the  veins  in  cholera.— Uses  of  thirst,  and  rules 
for  gratifying  it 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  first,  that  nutrition  is  required  only  because 
waste,  and  a  deposition  of  new  particles,  are  con- 
tinually going  on,  so  that  the  body  would  speedily 
become  exhausted  if  its  constituent  materials  were 
not  renewed ;  secondly,  that  the  sense  of  appetite  is 
given  to  animals  for  the  express  purpose  of  warn* 
ing  them  wheii  a  fresh  supply  of  aliment  is  needed 
— ^as,  without  some  such  monitor,  they  would  be 
apt  to  neglect  the  demands  of  nature ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  vegetables  have  no  corresponding  sensation, 
simply  because,  from  their  being  at  all  times  in 
communication  with  the  soil,  their  nutrition  goes 
on  continuously  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary, 
and  without  requiring  any  prompter  to  put  it  in  ac* 
tion  at  particular  times. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  it  follows  that,  in 
the  healthy  state  (and  let  the  reader  be  once  for 
all  made  aware  that  in  the  following  pages  the  state 
of  health  is  aliways  implied,  except  where  it  is  oth- 
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erwise  plainly  expressed),  the  dictates  of  appetite 
will  not  be  every  day  the  same,  but  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  life  and  wants  of  the  system, 
and,  when  fairly  consulted,  will  be  sufficient  to  di- 
rect us  both  at  what  time  and  in  what  quantity  we 
ought  to  take  in  either  solid  or  liquid  sustenance. 
But,  to  make  this  perfectly  evident,  a  few  general 
observations  may  be  required. 

It  is  needless  to  waste  words  in  attempting  to  de- 
scribe what  hunger  sind  thirst  are :  every  one  has 
felt  them,  and  no  one  could  understand  them  with- 
out such  experience,  any  more  than  sweetness  or 
sourness  could  be  understood  without  tasting  sweet 
or  sour  objects.  Their  end  is  manifestly  to  pro- 
claim that  farther  nourishment  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  system;  and  our  first  business  is 
therefore  to  explain  their  nature  and  seat,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  a  knowledge  of  these  may  be  conducive 
to  our  welfare. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  is  commonly  referred  to 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  thirst  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat  and  back  of  the  mouth;  and  correctly 
enough  to  this  extent,  that  a  certain  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  throat  tends  to  produce  them.  But, 
in  reality,  the  sensations  themselves,  like  all  other 
mental  affections  and  emotions,  have  their  seat  in 
the  brain,  to  which  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves.  In  this  respect.  Appetite  resembles  the 
senses  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  and  Feeling;  and  no 
greater  difficulty  attends  the  explanation  of  the  one 
than  of  the  others.  Thus,  the  cause  which  excites 
the  sensation  of  colour,  is  certain  rays  of  light 
striking  upon  the  nerve  of  the  eye ;  and  the  cause 
which  excites  the  perception  of  sound,  is  the  at- 
mospherical vibrations  striking  upon  the  nerve  of 
the  ear ;  but  the  sensations  themselves  take  place 
in  the  brain,  to  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the 
respective  impressions  are  conveyed.    In  like  maji« 
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ner,  the  cause  which:  excites  appetite  is  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  but  the 
feeling  itself  is  experienced  in  the  brain,  to  which 
that  impression  is  conveyed.  Accordingly,  just  as 
in  health  no  sound  is  ever  heard  except  when  the 
external  vibrating  atmosphere  has  actually  impres- 
sed the  ear,  and  no  colour  is  perceived  unless  an 
object  be  presented  to  the  eye, — so  is  appetite  never 
felt,  except  where,  from  want  of  food,  the  stomach 
is  in  that  state  which  forms  the  proper  stimulus  to 
its  nerves,  and  where  the  communication  between  • 
It  and  the  brain  is  left  free  and  unobstructed. 

But  as,  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  voices  and  sounds  are  heard,  or  colours  and 
objects  are  seen,  when  no  external  cause  is  present 
to  act  upon  the  ear  or  the  eye, — so,  in  disease,  a 
craving  is  often  felt  when  no  real  want  of  food  ex- 
ists, and  where,  consequently,  indulgence  in  eating 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  Such 
a-n  aberration  is  common  in  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  and  not  nnfrequently  adds  greatly  to  their 
severity  and  obstinacy.  In  indolent  unemployed 
persons,  who  spend  their  days  in  meditating  on  their 
own  feelings,  this  craving  is  very  common,  and  from 
being  regarded  and  indulged  as  if  it  were  healthy 
appetite,  is  productive  of  many  dyspeptic  affec- 
tions.* 

If  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  explanation 
of  the  sensation  of  hunger  he  thought  to  stand  in 
need  of  confirmation,  I  would  refer  to  the  very  con- 
clusive experiments  by  Brachet  of  Lyons,  as  setting 
the  Question  entirely  at  rest.  Brachet  starved  ^ 
dog  for  twenty-four  hours,  till  it  became  ravenously 
hungry,  after  which  he  divided  the  nerves  which 
convey  to  the  brain  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the 
stomach.    He  then  placed  food  within  its  reach, 

♦  Dyspepsy  (from  the  Greek  words  ivg,  dy,  bad,  and 
fqpto,  I  eoncoct)  is  synonymoat  with  indig^ettion. 
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bat  the  animal,  which  a  moment  before  was  impa- 
tient to  be  fed,  went  and  la^^  quietly  down,  as  if 
hunger  had  never  been  experienced.  When  meat 
was  brought  close  to  it,  it  began  to  eat ;  and,  appa- 
rently from  having  no  longer  anv  consciousness  of 
the  state  of  its  stomach — ^whether  it  was  full  or 
empty — ^it  continued  to  eat  till  both  it  and  the  gullet 
were  inordinately  distended.  In  this,  however,  the 
dog  was  evidently  impelled  solely  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  taste ;  for  on  removing  the  food 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  to  the  distance 
of  even  a  few  inches,  it  looked  on  with  indifference, 
and  made  no  attempt  either  to  follow  the  dish  or  to 
prevent  its  removal.* 

Precisely  similar  results  ensued  when  the  nervous 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  brain  was 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  narcotics.  A  dog 
suffering  from  hunger  turned  listlessly  from  its  food 
when  a  few  grains  of  opium  were  mtioduced  into 
its  stomach.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  result  is 
owing  to  the  drug  beuig  absorbed  and  carried  to  the 
brain  through  the  ordinary  medium  of  the  circular 
tion  ;  but  Brachet  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  influence  is  primarily  exerted 
upon  the  nerves.  To  establish  this  point,  two  dogs 
of  the  same  size  were  selected.  In  one  the  nerves 
of  communication  were  left  untouched,  and  in  the 
other  they  were  divided.  Six  grains  of  opium  were 
then  given  to  each  at  the  same  moment.  The 
sound  dog  beffan  immediqtely  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  opium,  and  became  stupid,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued lying  at  the  fireside  for  a  long  time,  without 
any  unususu  appearance  except  a  little  difficulty  of 
breathing.  In  like  manner,  when  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  that  powerful  poison  mix  vomica^ 
upon  two  dogs  similarly  circumstanced,  the  sound 

*  Bmcbet,  RMheicbM  EzperiineDtalM  «ir  las  FonctioDs  di| 
Syttime  N«nr«ux  Ganglionaire,  chap,  iii    Pwia  edition. 
C3 
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one  fell  instantly  into  convulsions,  while  the  other 
continued  for  a  long  time  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

These  results  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt,  the  necessity  of  a  free  nervous  com- 
munication between  the  stomach  and  brain,  for  en- 
abling us  to  experience  the  sensation  of  hunger. 
The  connexion  between  the  two  organs  is,  indeed, 
more  widely  recognised  in  practice  than  it  is  in  the- 
ory ;  for  it  is  a  veiy  common  custom  with  the  Turks 
to  use  opium  for  abating  the  pangs  of  hunger  when 
food  is  not  to  be  had,  and  sailors  habitualfy  use  to- 
bacco for  the  same  purpose.  Both  substances  act 
exclusively  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  relation  thus  shown  to  subsist  between  the 
stomach  and  the  brain,  enables  us,  in  some  measure; 
to  understand  the  influence  which  mental  emotion 
and  earnest  intellectual  occupation  exert  over  the 
appetite.  A  man  in  perfect  health,  sitting  down  to 
table  with  an  excellent  appetite,  receives  a  letter 
announcing  an  unexpected  calamity,  and  instantly 
turns  away  with  loathing  from  the  food  which,  a 
moment  before,  he  was  prepared  to  eat  with  relish; 
while  another,  who,  under  the  fear  of  some  misfor- 
tune, comes  to  table  indifferent  about  food,  will  eat 
with  great  zest  on  his  "  mind  being  relieved,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  by  the  receipt  of  pleasing  intelligence. 
In  such  cases,  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  calamity 
destroys  appetite  otherwise  than  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  feeling  of  loathing 
and  disgust  is  so  intense,  as  not  only  to  destroy  ap- 
petite, but  to  induce  sickness  and  vomiting, — a  re- 
suit  which  depends  so  closely  on  the  state  of  the 
brain,  that  it  is  often  inducea  even  by  mechanical 
injuries  of  that  organ. 

The  analogy  between  the  external  senses  and  th^ 
appetite  is,  in  various  respects,  very  close.  If  w% 
are  rapt  in  study)  or  intent  on  any  scheme,  w^  be- 
come insensible  to  impr^s^ons  made  on  the  ear  or 
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eye.  A  clock  may  strike,  or  a  penon  enter  the 
room,  without  our  beinf  aware  of  either  OTont 
The  same  is  the  case  with  appetite.  If  the  mind  is 
deeply  engaged,  the  suggestions  of  appetite  are  un* 
perceived  and  unattended  to— as  was  well  exempli«- 
fied  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  mm 
Seeing  the  bones  of  a  chicken  lyinff  before  him,  fan- 
cied that  he  had  already  dined,  whereas,  in  rmility, 
he  had  eaten  nothing  for  many  hours.  Herodotus 
ascribes  so  much  efficacy  to  mental  occupation  in 
deadenin^r  the  sense  of  hunjger,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  having  successfully  had  re- 
course to  gaining  as  a  partial  substitute  for  food, 
daring  a  famine  of  many  years*  continuance.  In 
this  account  there  is,  of  course,  gross  exaggeration ; 
but  it  illustrates  sufficiently  well  the  principle  under 
discussion. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
what  the  pecuhar  condition  of  the  stomach  is  which 
excites  in  the  mind  the  sensatioa  of  hunger ;  but 
little  success  has  hitherto  attended  them.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  imagined  that  the  presence  of  gat* 
trie  or  stomach  juice,  irritating  the  nerves  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  was  the  exciting  cause ;  but  it  was 
St  last  ascertained,  that,  alter  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  is  completed,  and  the  chyme  has  passed  into 
the  intestine,  the  gastric  juice  ceases  to  be  secreted 
tUl  after  a  fresh  supply  of  food  has  been  taken  in.* 
It  was  next  supposed  that  the  mere  emptiness  of 
.  the  stomach  was  sufficient  to  excite  himger,  and 

*  It  ic  difficult,  at  in  the  above  eentence,  to  avoid  occasion* 
ally  Ufin^  expressiona,  and  referring  to  processes,  which  bare 
not  previouriybeen  explained ;  but  it  would  only  lead  to  confu- 
moa  and  unnecessary  reoetition  to  stop  at  every  page  and  intfo^ 
dace  explanations,  whicn,  after  all,  the  leader  would  scarcely 
undexstand  on  account  of  their  brevity.  In  the  present  in- 
■taoce,  therefore,  when  I  allude  to  the  process  of  digestion,  it  is 
better  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  outline  given  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  IV.,  than  to  distract  his  attenti^  by  introducing  it 
Abo  here. 
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that  the  seiiBation  arose  partly  from  the  opposite 
sides  rubbing  against  each  other.  But  this  theory 
is  equally  untenable ;  for  the  stomach  generally  con- 
tains a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  prevent  the  actual 
contact  of  its  sides,  and  moreover  it  may  be  entirely 
void  of  food,  and  yet  no  appetite  be  felt.  It  may  be 
laid  down,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  an  interval 
of  rest  must  follow  the  termination  of  digestion  be- 
fore the  stomach  becomes  fit  to  resume  its  func- 
tions, or  appetite  is  experienced  in  any  degree  of 
intensity ;  and  the  length  of  time  reqmred  for  this 
purpose  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  mode 
of  hfe  and  to  the  extent  of  waste  going  on  in  the 
system.  In  many  diseases,  too,  the  stomach  re- 
mains empty  for  days  in  succession,  without  anv 
corresponding  excitation  of  hunger.  Even  in  heal- 
thy sedentary  people,  whose  expenditure  of  bodily 
substance  is  small,  real  appetite  is  not  felt  till  long 
after  the  stomach  is  emptjr,  and  hence,  one  of  their 
most  common  complaints  is  the  want  of  appetite. 

Dr.  Beaumont  suggests  a  distended  state  of  the 
vessels  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice  as  the  exci- 
ting cause  of  hunger,  and  thinks  that  this  view  is 
strengthened  by  tl^  rapidity  with  which  the  juice  is 
poured  out  after  a  short  fast — ^a  rapidity,  he  says, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  supposing 
the  juice  to  have  existed,  ready  made,  in  the  ves- 
sels or  follicles  by  which  it  is  secreted.  But  some- 
thing more  is  required  to  render  any  of  these  expU- 
nations  satisfactory ;  because,  there  is  an  obvious 
relation  between  appetite  and  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  none  of  them  take  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count, and  which  is  nevertheless  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

If  the  body  be  very  actively  exercised,  and  a  good 
deal  of  waste  be  enected  by  perspiration  and  ex- 
halation  from  the  lungs,  the  appetite  becomes  keen- 
er, and  more  urgent  for  immediate  gratification; 
and  if  it  is  indulged,  we  eat  with  a  relish  unknown 
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on  Other  occasions,  and  afterward  experience  a  sen* 
sation  of  hien-^tre  or  internal  comfort  pervading  the 
frame,  as  if  every  individual  part  of  tne  body  were 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  satisfec- 
tion,  the  very  opposite  of  the  restless  discomfort 
amd  depression  which  come  upon  us,  and  extend 
over  the  whole  system,  when  appetite  is  disappoint* 
ed.  There  is,  in  short,  an  obvious  and  active  sym* 
pathy  between  the  condition  and  bearing  of  the 
stomach  and  those  of  every  part  of  the  animal  frame 
— ^in  virtue  of  which,  hunger  is  felt  very  keenly 
when  the  general  system  stands  in  urgent  need  ot 
repair,  and  very  moderately  when  no  waste  has 
been  suffered.  This  principle  is  strikingly  illustra* 
ted  during  recoveiy  from  a  severe  itmess.  ^In 
convalescence  from  an  acute  disease,**  as  is  weU 
remarked  by  Brachet,  ^  the  stomach  digests  vigor- 
ously, and  yet  the  individual  is  always  himgry. 
This  happens  because  all  the  wasted  organs  and  tis- 
sues demand  (he  means  of  repair,  and  demand  them 
from  the  stomach,  #hich  has  the  charge  of  sending 
them ;  and,  therefore,  they  keep  up  in  it  the  contin>- 
ual  sensation  of  want,  which,  however,  is  in  this 
case  only  sympathetic  of  the  state  of  the  body.*** 
No  testimony  can  be  stronger  than  this. 

The  effects  of  exercise,  also,  show  this  connexion 
very  clearly.  If  we  merely  saunter  out  for  a  civen 
time  every  day,  without  being  actively  enough  en* 
gaged  to  quicken  the  circulation  and  induce  increas- 
ed exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  we  come  in 
with  scarcely ^my  change  of  feeling  or  condition; 
whereas,  if  we  exert  ourselves  sufficiently  to  give  a 
general  impetus  to  the  circulation,  and  bring  out 
moderate  perspiration,  but  without  inducing  fatigue, 
we  feel  a  lightness  and  eneiigy  of  a  very  pleasuraMs 
description,  and  generally  accompanied  by  a  strong 

*  Brachet,  Recherches  ETperimentalm  tar  let  Fonetiont  da 
SjrsUme  Nerveux  Ganglionaiie,  p.  181. 
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desire  for  food.  Hence  the  keen  relish  with  which 
the  fox-hunter  sits  down  to  table  after  a  successful 
chase. 

This  intimate  communion  between  the  state  of 
the  system  and  that  of  the  stomach  is  a  beautiful 
proTision  of  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
ready  S3rmpathy  which  has  often  been  remarked  as 
existing  between  the  stomach  and  all  the  other  or- 
gans— in  other  words,  of  the  readiness  with  which 
&ey  accompany  it  in  its  departure  from  health,  and 
the  corresponding  aptitude  of  their  disorders  to  pro- 
duce derangement  of  the  digestive  function.  Appa- 
rently for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  thus  mti- 
mately  connecting  the  stomach  with  the  rest  of  the 
system,  it  is  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  nervous 
filaments  of  every  kind,  which  form  a  closely-inter- 
woven nervous  network  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  abundance  of  which  accounts  for 
the  severe  and  often  suddenly  fatal  result  of  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

WiUiout  pretending  to  determine  what  the  precise 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  is,  which, 
when  conveyed  to  the  brain,  excites  the  sensation 
of  appetite,  I  think  it  sufficient  for  every  practical 
purpose  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  nervous  system  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 

rftite,  and  that  there  is  a  direct  sympathy  between 
stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  oy  means  of 
which  the  stimulus  of  hunger  becomes  unusuallir 
urgent  where  the  bodily  waste  has  been  great,  al- 
though a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  preceding  meal. 

Appetite,  then,  being  given  for  the  express  pur-i 
pose  of  warning  us  when  a  supply  of  fooa  is  neces-i 
'«avy,  it  follows  that  its  call  wik  be  experienced  in, 
the  highest  intensity  when  waste  and  growth — or, 
in  other  words,  the  operations  wliich  demand  sup- 
plies of  fresh  materials — ^are  most  active ;  and  m 
the  lowest  intensity  when,  from  indolence  and  the 
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eessation  of  growth,  the  demand  is  least.  In  yonth, 
accordingly,  when  bodily  activit^r  is  vei^  great,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  nourishment  is  required  both  to 
repair  waste  and  to  carry  on  growth,  the  appetite  is 
keener  and  less  discriminating  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  reniark,  as 
another  admirable  instance  of  adaptation,  digtsHon  w 
fropartumaUff  vigorous  and  rapid :  whereas,  in  ma* 
ture  age,  when  growth  is  finished,  and  the  mode  of 
life  more  sedentary,  the  same  abundance  of  ali- 
ment is  no  longer  needed,  the  appetite  becomes  less 
keen  and  more  select  in  its  choice,  and  digestion 
loses  something  of  the  resistless  power  which  gen« 
erally  distinguishes  it  in  eariy  youth.  Articles  of 
food  which  were  once  digested  with  ease  are  now 
burdensome  to  the  stomach,  and,  if  not  altogether 
rejected,  are  disposed  of  with  a  degree  of  labour 
and  difficulty  that  was  formeriy  unknown. 

When,  however,  the  mode  of  life  in  mature  age 
is  active  and  laborious,  and  the  waste  matter  thrown 
out  of  the  system  is  consequently  considerable,  the 
appetite  for  food  and  the  power  of  digesdn^^  it  are 
correspondingly  strong ;  for  in  general  it  is  only 
when  the  m<Me  of  life  is  indolent  and  inactive,  and 
the  waste  consequently  small,  that  the  a|)petite  and 
digestion  are  weak,  so  natural,  indeed,  is  the  eon* 
nexion  between  the  two  conditions,  that  exercise  is 
proverbially  the  first  thing  we  think  of  recommend* 
mg  to  improve  the  f^>petite  and  the  tone  of  the 
digestive  organs,  when  these  are  observed  to  be 
impaired;  and  where  positive  disease  does  not 
exist,  no  other  remedy  is  half  ao  effectual. 

It  is  highly  important  to  notice  this  natural  ra- 
tion between  waste  and  appetite,  and  between  ap- 
petite and  digestion;  because,  if  it  be  real,  appetHi^ 
must  be  the  safest  guide  we  can  follow  in  deter- 
mining when  and  how  much  we  ought  to  eat.  It 
is  true  that,  amid  the  factitious  calls  and  wants  of 
civilized  life,  its  suggestions  are  often  perverted^ 
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and  that  hence  we  may  err  in  hlindly  following 
eTery  thing  which  assumes  its  semblance.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this,  however,  is  not 
that  the  sense  of  hunger  will»  if  trusted  to,  generally 
mislead  us,  but  only  that  we  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish its  true  dictates  before  we  can  implicitly  rely 
on  its  guidance.  If,  when  fairly  consulted,  its  dic- 
tates are  found  to  be  erroneous,  it  will  constitute 
the  only  known  instance  where  the  Creator  has 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  fulfil  his  own  design — ^an 
assumption  not  only  repugnant  alike  to  feeling  and 
to  reason,  but  in  fact  altogether  gratuitous.  For 
the  apparent  discrepances  which  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves  between  the  wants  of  the  system 
and  the  dictates  of  appetite,  are  easily  exphc^le 
on  the  more  solid  ground  of  our  own  ignorance  and 
inattention. 

Many  practical  errors  arise  from  overlooking  the 
relation  which  nutrition  ought  to  bear  to  waste  and 
growth.  Thus,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  young 
men  who  have  experienced  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
keen  appetite  and  easy  digestion  when  growing 
rapidly  or  leadii^  an  active  life,  to  induce  severe 
and  protracted  indigestion,  by  continuing,  from  mere 
habit,  to  eat  an  equal  quantity  of  food  either  when 
growth  is  finished  and  the  system  no  longer  re- 
quires the  same  extensive  supply,  or  after  a  com- 
plete change  from  active  to  sedentary  habits  has 
greatly  diminished  that  waste  which  alone  renders 
food  necessary.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  troublesome  dyspeptic  complaints 
often  met  with  among  the  youthful  inhabitants  of 
emr  larger  cities  and  colleges. 

The  error,  however,  is  unhappily  not  confined  to 
the  young,  but  extends  generaUy  to  all  whose  pur- 
suits are  of  a  sedentary  nature.  There  are  numer* 
ous  persons,  especially  in  towns  and  among  fe- 
males, who,  having  their  time  and  emfdoyments 
entirely  a(  their  own  disposal,  carefully  avoid  every 
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ihiag  wbkik  nqpum  an  effort  ai  mini  or  body^  and 
pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  inaction  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  healthy  perfomance  of  the  Tahoua 
animal  ftmctions.  Having  no  bodUy  exertion  to 
excite  waste,  promote  circulation,  or  stimulate  nu- 
trition, they  experience  little  keenness  of  ai^titOt 
have  weak  powers  of  digestion,  and  require  but  a 
limited  supply  of  food.  If,  while  inactive  and  ex- 
pending little,  such  persons  coidd  be  contented  to 
follow  nature  so  far  as  not  to  provoke  appetite  by 
stimulants  and  cookery,  and  to  eat  and  dnnk  only 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  they  would 
fiue  comparatively  well.  But  having  no  imperative 
occupation,  and  no  enjoyment  from  active  and  ime* 
ftil  exertion,  thehr  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands, 
and  they  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  eating  as  the 
only  avenue  to  pleasure  still  open  to  them ;  and, 
forgetltd  or  ignorant  of  the  relation  subsisting  be* 
tween  waste  uid  nutrition,  they  endeavour  to  renew* 
in  the  present  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  real  en- 
joyment which  its  legitimate  gratification  afforded 
under  different  circumstances.  Pursuing  the  pleaa- 
wres  of  the  table  with  the  same  ardour  as  before,. 
tbey  eat  and  diiak  freely  and  abundantly,  and,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  acquire  a  healthv  desire  for  food 
and  increased  powers  of  digestion  bv  exercise,  they 
rescnrt  to  tonics,  spices,  wine,  and  other  stimuli^ 
which  certaiidy  ejccite  &m  the  moment,  bat  eventu* 
ally  aggravate  the  mischief  hy  obscuring  its  prog- 
ress and  extent.  The  natural  result  of  tms  mode  of 
nroceeding  is,  that  the  stomach  becomes  opivessed 
ty  exoess  of  esertion— healthy  appetite  gives  way, 
and  morbid  craving  takes  its  place— sickness,  head* 
ache,  and  bflions  attacks  become  frequent — the 
bowels  ase  habitually  disotdered»  the  foet  cold,  and 
the  circulation  irreguiar^^and  a  state  of  bodily 
weakness  and  mental  irritability  is  induced,  which 
constitutes  a  heavy  pen^ty  for  the  previous  indul- 
genee«  So  far,  however,  ie  the  true  cause  of  all 
D 
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these  phenomena  from  being  perceived  even  then, 
that  a  cure  is  sought,  not  in  a  better  regulated  diet 
and  regimen,  but  from  bitters  to  strengthen  the  stom- 
ach, laxatives  to  carry  off  the  redundant  materials 
from  the  system,  wine  to  overcome  the  sense  of 
sinking,  and  heavy  lunches  to  satisfy  the  morbid 
craving  which  they  only  silence  for  a  little.  Some^ 
of  course,  suffer  m  a  greater,  and  others  in  a  less 
degree,  according  to  peculianties  of  constitution,i 
mode  of  life,  and  extent  of  indulgence;  but  daily 
experience  will  testify,  that,  in  its  main  features, 
the  foregoing  description  is  not  overcharged,  and 
that  victims  to  such  dietetic  errors  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  class  of  society. 

The  fact  of  nature  having  meant  the  inactive  and 
indolent  to  eat  and  drink  less  than  the  busy  and  la* 
borious,  is  established  not  only  by  the  diminished 
appetite  and  impaired  digestion  of  human  "beings 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  as  contrasted  with  the 
keen  relish  and  rapid  digestion  usually  attendant  on 
active  exertion  in  the  open  air,  but  on  a  yet  broader 
scale  by  the  analogy  of  all  other  animals.  In  no* 
ticing  this  relation.  Dr.  Ro^et  remarks,  that  "the 
greater  the  energy  with  which  the  more  peculiail3r 
animal  functions  of  sensation  and  muscular  action 
are  exercised,  the  greater  must  be  the  demand  for 
nourishment,  in  order  to  supply  the  expenditure  of 
vital  force  created  by  these  exertions.  Compared 
with  the  torpid  and  sluggish  reptile,  the  active  and 
vivacious  bird  or  quadruped  requires  and  consumes 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  nutriment.  The  tortoise, 
the  turtle,  the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the  chameleon, 
will  indeed  live  for  months  vnthout  taking  any 
food." — ^^  The  rapidity  of  development,"  he  contin- 
ues, "has  also  great  influence  on  the  quantity  of 
food  which  an  animal  requires.  Thus,  the  caterp^ 
lar,  which  grows  very  quickly,  and  must  repeatedly 
throw  off  its  integuments  during  its  continuance  in 
the  larva  state,  consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  food 
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compared  with  the  size  of  its  body;  and  hence  we 
find  It  provided  with  a  digestive  apparatus  of  consid- 
•erable  size/** 

In  thus  insisting  on  regular  bodily  and  mental  ac- 
^tivity  as  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
rarapctite  and  sound  digestion,  the  attentive  reader 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  disposed  to  accuse  me  of  incon- 
•sistency  because,  when  treating  of  muscular  exer- 
cise in  the  former  volume,t  I  explained  the  bad  ef- 
fects, and  inculcated  the  impropriety,  of  indulging 
in  any  considerable  exertion  immediately  before  or 
4sfter  a  full  meal.  It  is  true,  as  there  mentioned,  that 
exercise,  either  in  excess  or  at  an  improper  time, 
impairs  the  tone  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  true  that  bodily  exertion,  when 
«easonaMy  and  properly  practised,  is  the  best  pro- 
moter of  appetite  and  digestion  which  we  possess ; 
and  it  is  only  under  the  latter  conditions  that  I  now 
speak  of  it  as  beneficial,  and  even  indispensable  to 
health. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  fence  round  every  general  proposition  with 
the  numerous  limitations  which  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  or  a  departure  from  the 
state  of  health,  might  demand.  And,  even  if  possi- 
ble, it  would  not  be  necessary)  as  the  laws  of  exer- 
cise have  been  so  fully  explained  in  the  volume  al- 
luded to,  that  their  rediscussion  here  would  una^ 
voidably  involve  much  repetition  from  its  pages. 
At  the  same  time,  some  waminf^  remark  may  be 
required  to  prevent  any  risk  of  misconception,  as  it 
might  otherwise  be  plausibly  argued,  for  example, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  relation  as  I  have  alleged 
between  waste  and  appetite,  because  a  European, 
perspiring  under  a  tropical  sun,  incurs  great  waste, 

*  RogeVs  BridgewAter  Treatioe  on  Aninul  and  Vegetebls  * 
Physiology,  toL  ti.,  p.  112. 
t  Priiici{de«  of  Physiology,  &o.,  ehspteis  IV.  and  Y. 
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and  yet  loses  both  appetite  and  digestive  power. 
To  render  this  a  valid  exception,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  European  is  intended  b^^  nature  to  live  in  a 
tropical  climate ;  because,  if  he  is  not,  his  condition 
unaer  such  an  influence  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  closely  allied  to  the  state  of  disease,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  alone  my  re- 
marks are  meant  to  apply.  But  even  in  that  instance 
there  is  less  contradiction  than  might  be  supposed, 
for  the  waste  of  the  system  being  chiefly  fluid, 
excites — not  appetite,  but  its  kindred  sensation-^ 
thirst,  to  repair  the  loss  by  an  miusual  demand  for  re«> 
freshing  liquids. 

So  true  IS  it  that  the  Creator  has  established  a 
telation  between  action  and  nutrition,  that  when 
we  attemjpt  for  any  leneth  of  time  to  combine  a  full 
and  nutritious  diet  with  systematic  inactivity,  the 
derangement  of  health  which  generally  ensues  gives 
tunple  proof  of  the  futility  of  stragglmg  a^nst  his 
laws.  Individuals,  indeed,  may  be  met  with,  who, 
from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  suffer  less 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  tnm  making  the 
experiment ;  but  even  those  among  them  who  es- 
cape best,  generally  owe  their  safety  to  tiie  constant 
nse  of  medicine,  or  to  a  natural  excess  in  some  of 
the  excretory  functions,  such  as  perspiration  or 
the  urinary  or  alyine  discharges,  by  means  of  which 
the  system  is  relieved  much  in  the  same  way  as 
by  active  exercise.  In  others,  again,  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  merely  delayed,  and  there  is  habitually 
present  a  state  of  repletion,  which  clogs  the  bodily 
functions,  and  may  lead  to  sudden  death  by  some 
acute  disease,  when  the  individual  is  apparently  in 
the  highest  health.  I  am  acquainted-  with  several 
individuals  of  this  description,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  all  bodily  exercise,  are  accustomed  to  live  very 
■  fully,— 4o  eat  in  the  morning  a  hearty  breakfost, 
with  e^gs,  flsh,  or  flesh, — ^a  good  solid  luncheon^ 
with  wme  or  malt  liquor,  in  the  forenooni— a  mosl 
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tubetantial  dinner,  with  dessert  and  sereral  glaaees 
of  wine,  and  afterward  tea  and  wine  and  water,  in 
the  evening, — and  who  nevertheless  enjoy  tolerably 
good  digestion.  But  this  advantage  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  a  very  full  habit  of  body,  and  a 
liability  to  freauent  and  proAise  perspirations,  and 
to  severe  attacks  of  bowel  complaint,  endangering 
iife ;  so  that  even  they  cannot  by  any  means  be 
regarded  as  real  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  is,  then,  no  idle  whim  of  the  physician  to  insist 
on  active  exercise  as  the  best  promoter  of  apoetite 
and  digestion.  Exercise  is,  in  fact,  the  condition 
without  which  exhalation  and  excretion  cannot  go 
on  sufficiently  fast  to  clear  the  system  of  materiids 
previously  taken  in ;  and  where  no  waste  is  incur- 
red, no  need  of  a  fresh  supply,  and  consequently, 
In  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  no  natural  appetite, 
can  exist.  It  is  therefore  not  less  unreasonable 
than  vain  for  any  one  to  insist  on  possessing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  incompatible  enjoyments  of  lux- 
urious indolence  and  a  vigorous  appetite,  sound  di- 
gestion of  a  hearty  mesu,  and  general  health  of 
body;  and  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  waste  and  appetite  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  fact,  and  to  wonder  at  the  contrary 
notion  having  ever  been  entertained. 

Among  the  operative  part  of  the  community  we 
meet  with  innumerable  examples  of  an  opposite 
condition  of  the  system,  where,  from  excess  of 
labour,  a  greater  expenditure  of  energy  and  sub- 
stance takes  place  than  what  their  deficient  diet 
is  able  to  repair.  It  is  true  that  the  disproportion 
is  general^  not  sufficient  to  cause  that  mimediate 
wasting  which  accompanies  actual  starvation,  but 
its  effects  are  nevertheless  very  palpably  manifest 
in  the  depressed  buoyancy,  early  old  age,  and  short- 
er lives  of  the  labouring  classes.  Few,  indeed,  of 
those  who  are  habitually  subjected  to  considerable 
D3 
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and  continued  exertion  survive  their  forty-fifth  or 
fiftieth  year.  Exhausted  at  length  by  the  constat 
recurrence  of  their  daily  task  and  imperfect  nour* 
ishment,  they  die  of  premature  decay  long  before 
attaining  the  natural  limit  of  human  existence. 

In  those  states  of  the  system,  again,  such  as  fever» 
during  the  continuance  of  which  most  of  the  secre* 
tions  are  vitiated,  and  the  stomach  itself  is  weakened, 
and  where  food  would  consequently  be  hurtful  rather 
than  advairtageous,  appnetite  is  scarcely  felt,  and 
loathing  often  occupies  its  place.  But  the  moment 
that,  by  the  diminution  of  the  disease,  the  secretions 
and  exhalations  begin  to  return  to  their  healthy 
state,  and  nutrition  i^  resumed,  appetite  begins  to 
be  again  felt,  and  by-and-by  becomes  abundantly 
vigorous,  iu  order  to  restore  the  system  to  its  for- 
mer state.  The  utmost  caution,  however,  is  still 
required  in  its  gratification,  as  a  premature  indul- 
gence is  almost  certain  again  to  stop  the  secretions 
and  to  produce  a  relapse.  Ignorance  of  this  prin- 
ciple among  the  community  at  large,  and  the  conse- 
quent error  of  giving  food  when  there  is  no  demand 
for  it,  often  do  more  to  defeat  the  best  laid  plan  of 
cure,  than  the  severity  of  ths  disease  itself.  The 
sick  man^s  friends,  in  their  anxiety  to  support  his 
strength,  too  frequently  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
caution  which  is  suggested,  and  stealthily  adminis- 
ter sustenance  when  the  system  does  not  require  it, 
and  when  it  serves  only  to  aggravate  the  danger  and 
increase  the  weakness  of  the  patient. 

Appetite,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  may,^like  other 
sensations,  be  educated  or  trained  to  considerable 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  standard  of  quantity 
and  quality — ^and  this  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  man  to  live  in  different  climates  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  avoid  being  fixed  down 
to  one  spot  and  to  one  occupation.  In  civilized 
life,  however,  we  are  accustomed  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  this  capability  by  training  the  appetite 
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to  deeire  a  greater  qaaatitf  of  food  than  whal  tho 
wants  of  the  system  require,  and  stimulating  its 
cravings  by  a  system  of  cookery  little  in  harmony 
with  the  intentions  of  nature.  But  this  is  evidently 
4n  abose,  and  no  argument  whatever  against  the 
sufficiency  of  its  ntOmral  indications  to  le^  us  right. 

The  most  common  source,  however,  of  the  errors 
into  which  we  are  apt  to  fall  in  taking  appetite  as 
our  only  guide,  is  unquestionably  the  coftfoundtng 
^  amfeiiu  with  ta$t9,  tmd  continuing  to  eat  for  the 
grattincation  of  the.  latter  long  after  the  former  is 
satisfied.  In  fact,  the  whole  science  of  a  skUful 
eook  is  eiq^ended  in  producing  this  wiUing  mistake 
on  our  part;  and  he  is  considered  decidedly  the 
best  arHsU  whose  dishes  shall  recommend  them* 
selves  most  irresistibly  to  the  callous  palate  of  the 
Ijrottnnand,  and  excite  on  it  such  a  sensation  as  shall 
at  least  remind  him  of  the  enviable  excellence  of  a 
natural  appetite.  If  we  were  willing  to  limit  the 
office  of  t^ste  to  its  proper  sphere,  and  to  cease 
oating  when  appetite  expressed  content,  indigestion 
would  be  a  much  rarer  occurrence  in  civilised  com- 
munities  than  it  is  observed  to  be. 

Viewed,  then,  in  its  proper  light,  im>petite  is  to  be 
regarded  as  kindly  implanted  in  our  nature  for  the 
express  end  of  proportioning  the  supidy  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  wants  of  the  sjrstem ;  and  if  ever  it 
misleads  us,  the  fault  is  not  ip  its  unfitness  for  its 
object,  but  in  the  artificial  traimng  which  it  receives 
at  our  own  hands.  When  we  attend  to  its  real  dic- 
tates, we  eat  moderately,  and  at  such  intervals  of  time 
as  the  previous  exercise  and  other  circumstances 
render  necessary;  and  in  so  doing,  we  reap  a  re- 
ward in  the  daily  ^oyswnt  of  the  pleasure  which 
attends  the  gratification  of  healthy  appetite.  But 
if  we  err,  either  bv  neglecting  the  timely  warning 
which  it  gives,  or  by  eating  more  than  the  system 
requires,  mischief  is  sure  to  follow.  In  the  former 
(tasoy  waste  continues  to  makn  progress  ti)l  th^ 
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body  becomes  exhausted ;  and  in  almost  exact  pro* 
portion  do  the  cravings  of  ap]>etite  become  more 
and  more  intense,  till  they  pass  into  those  of  uncon- 
trollable hunger,  which  overthrows  all  obstacles, 
and  seeks  gratification  at  the  risk  of  life  itself.  In 
the  latter  case,  indigestion,  gloomy  depression,  and 
repletion,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  make  their 
appearance,  and  either  ioibitter  or  cut  short  exist- 
ence. 

Mischief  sometimes  arises  also  from  people  not 
being  sufficiently  aware,  that,  in  common  with  other 
sensations,  appetite  may  be  so  far  deranged  by  dis- 
ease as  to  give  very  incorrect  and  unnatural  indi- 
cations. It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  a  pa- 
tient shivers  and  complains  of  cold,  when  we  know 
by  the  thermometer  that  the  heat  of  the  skin  is 
really  above  instead  of  below  the  natural  standi 
ard.  In  like  manner,  in  some  morbid  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  craving  is  often  felt  which  impels 
the  patient  to  cat,  but  which  is  not  true  hunger; 
and  here  food,  if  taken,  is  digested  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  no  desire 
for  food  is  experienced  when  the  system  really 
needs  it,  and  when  it  would  be  digested  with  ease 
if  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Esquirol  alludes 
to  cases  of  this  description,  and  I  have  met  with 
similar  examples.  Voisin  also  mentions,  that,  in 
the  Hospital  of  Incurables  in  Paris,  there  are  some 
idiots  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  to  make 
no  attempt  to  take  the  food  which  is  placed  before 
them,  although  they  eat  and  digest  readily  when 
fed  by  others.  Sometimes,  a^m,  appetite  is  de- 
praved in  quality,  and  the  patient  desiderates  the 
most  nauseous  and  repulsive  kinds  of  food,  such  as 
earth,  chalk,  coals,  and  excrement.  There  are  states^ 
too,  in  which  the  appetite  is  prodi^ously  increased, 
and  the  patient  consumes  incredible  quantities  of 
food, — which,  however,  are  very  imperiectly  digest^ 
ed     Charles  Domery,  for  instance,  when  a  Fieneli 
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prisoner  at  Liveipool,  oonmimed,  in  one  day,  four 
poundfl  of  Gow'a  udder  and  ten  poimds  of  raw  beef, 
with  two  pounds  of  tallow  candles  and  ire  bottles 
of  poner;  and,  althooffh  allowed  the  daily  rations 
of  ttn  men,  he  was  stiU  not  satisfied.  Baron  Percy 
speaks  of  another  man,  who  ate  twentv-lotir  pounds 
of  beef  in  as  many  hoars,  and  thoogiit  nothing  of 
swallowing  a  dinner  prepared  for  mieen  German 
boors.  I  once  attended  a  patient  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  similar  inordinate  craTing,  and  whose  only 
pleasure  was  in  eating.  In  such  cases  no  restraint 
es»epc  actaal  coeroion  is  soiBcient  to  prevent  indul- 
gence ;  but  the  craving  itself  is  as  moch  the  product 
of  disease  as  the  shivering  in  the  beginning  of  fever, 
and  can  no  more  be  removed  by  reasoning  than 
the  sensation  of  cold  can  be  removed  by  teUing  a 
patient  that  his  skm  is  theTmometrically  warm.  But 
these,  being  cases  of  disease,  do  not  in  any  degree 
militate  against  the  accuracy  of  the  exposition  above 
given  of  the  healthy  uses  of  appetite. 

The  general  considerations  which  I  have  Just  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  on  the  subject  of  appetite  for 
food,  apply  so  closely  to  the  sensation  of  Thirst, 
that  to  enter  into  any  detaU  concerning  ^he  latter 
would  be  little  else  but  to  be  guilty  of  repetition. 
I  shidl  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  very  few  re> 
martcs. 

Thirst  is  generally  said  to  have  its  seat  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  but  the  condition 
of  these  parts  is  merely  a  local  accompaniment  of 
a  want  experienced  by  the  whole  frame,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  nervous  system.  Local  apphcations, 
accordingly,  go  but  a  short  way  in  giving  relief, 
while  the  mtrodo<;tion  of  fluids  by  any  oUier  ehan<» 
nel-4>y  immersion  in  a  bath,  by  injection  into  the 
veins,  or  through  an  external  opemnp^  into  the  atom* 
ach^-is  suiSeient  to  quench  thirst  without  the  liquid 
ever  touching  the  throat.     The  aflfbetion  of  thai 
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part,  therefore,  is  merely  a  result  of  the  state  of  the 
system,  and  not  itself  the  cause  of  thirst. 

Thirst,  or  a  desire  for  liquids,  is  experienced  in  its 
greatest  intensity  when  the  secretion  and  exhala- 
tion of  the  animal  fluids  is  most  active ;  and  it  is 
consequently^  most  urgent  in  summer,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  m  persons  engaged  in  severe  exertion, 
particularly  if  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  a  heated 
atmosphere.  Blacksmiths,  glassblowers,  engineers, 
aad  others,  whose  employment  ei^ses  them  to  the 
heat  of  furnaces,  and  in  whom  perspiration  is  ex- 
cessive, are  accordingly  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  thirst ;  whereas  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  professions  requiring  only  moderate  exer- 
tion in  a  temperate  atmosphere,  and  in  whom  the 
fluid  secretions  are  very  moderate,  rarely  experi- 
ence the  sensation  in  an  urgent  degree. 

Thirst  varies  in  intensity  also  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  food.  If  the  diet  be  hot  and  stimulating, 
such  as  results  from  a  free  admixture^  of  spices  or 
salt,  the  desire  for  drink  is  greatly  increased.  The 
same  thii^  ha]^ns  if  the  food  be  of  a  dry  and  solid 
nature.  The  purpose  of  the  increased  thirst  in  the 
former  circumstance,  is  manifestly  to  dilute  and  di- 
minish tlM?  excess  of  stimulant,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  injury  which  it  would  otherwise  inflict.  The 
same  principle  explains  the  thirst  experienced  by 
those  who  mnk  too  much  wine.  In  instances  of 
this  kind,  I  have  heard  great  thirst  in  the  evening 
and  during  the  night  complained  of  as  habitual, 
without  the  person  even  suspecting  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  wine ;  and  yet,  on  abstaining  from  the  lat- 
ter, the  thirst  very  soon  disappeared. 

Continued  thirst,  it  is  well  known,  is  much  more 
intolerable  than  continued  hunger.  The  mass  of 
circulating  fluid  in  the  body  is  very  great,  and,  as 
the  various  excretions  consist  chiefly  of  fluid  matter^ 
it  necessarily  happens,  that  when  these  have  beea 
eliminated  for  a  considerable  time  without  any 
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Hqnid  bein^  received  into  the  syttem,  the  proper* 
tion  of  Bohd  matter  in  the  body  become*  unouly 
large.  The  blood,  conaeqnently,  becomes  thicker, 
and  chan^d  in  quality,  and  much  more  irritating 
than  it  is  m  its  natural  state.  The  craving  of  thint 
IB  thus  generally  rendered  more  urgent  and  over- 
powering than  that  of  hunger. 

In  Asiatic  Cholera,  the  iratery  portion  of  the 
Mood,  on  which  its  fluidity  depends,  is  drained  off 
with  frightful  rapidity ;  and  the  result  is,  in  the  first 
palace,  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  the  circular 
tion,  and,  in  the  second,  a  constant  craving  for  drink 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  serum,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  water,  holding  some  of  the  alkaline 
salts  in  solution.  This  circumstance  explains,  in 
some  degree,  the  extraordinary  effects. which  have 
been  produced,  even  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  life  seemed  almost  extinct,  by  injecting 
large  quantities  of  saline  solutions  into  the  veins. 
Patients  apparently  on  the  ver^e  of  existence,  cold, 
pulseless,  and  inammate,  have,  m  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  been  enabled  by  this  means  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  si^ns  of  restored  strength 
and  health.  The  effect,  it  is  true,  was  rarely  per- 
manent, but  for  the  time  it  was  so  wonderful  as 
often  to  look  like  restoration  from  the  dead. 

Fluids  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, are  not  subjected  to  the  slow  process  of  di- 
gestion, but  are  absorbed  directly  into  the  system ; 
so  that,  when  we  take  a  moderate  drau^^  the 
whole  of  it  is  taken  up  from  the  stomach  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Keeping  in  view  tiiis  fact,  and  the 
above  strildng  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the 
condition  of  the  blood  upon  the  body  at  large,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  conceive  why,  in  a  state  of  exhans- 
tion  from  abstinence,  drink  shoidd  be  more  speedily 
restorative  and  refreshing  than  food. 

Thirst,  like  appetite  for  food,  is  intended  to  direct 
OS  when  and  in  what  quantity  we  ought  to  drink ; 
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and  80  long  «8  we^  confine  ounelves  to  the  fluids 
with  which  nature  provides  us,  there  is  little  chance 
c^  our  going  far  wrong  l^  listening  to  its  calls.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  fermented  and  stimu- 
lating liquors,  which  exeite  a  thirst  not  recognise<t 
by  nature,  the  principle  ceases  to  operate.  At 
present,  however,  my  observations  apply  entirely 
to  the  former,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  these  other 
liquids  when  treating  of  diet  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  volume. 
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MAflTicATiov,  nrsALiVATioN,  AND  DKOLirrrneir. 

MMtiaitkm.<^Th«  teetlL-TTeeth,  beincadapted  to  the  Aind  of 
liDod«  vary  at  different  ases  and  in  dufeient  animals. — Teeth 
claaaed  and  described.— Vitality  of  teeth  and  ita  advantages. — 
Causes  of  disease  in  teeth.— Means  of  protection.— Insalrrft- 
tion  and  its  ases.— C^tification  of  taatt  in  mastication.^*' 
Deglutition» 

Ha.ynw  seen  that  a  regular  supply  of  nourishment 
is  oaiefuUy  ensured  by  the  constantly  returning  im* 
pulses  <tf  appetite^  we  come  next  to  examine  the 
ttode  in  which  the  food  is  prepared  for  becoming  a. 
constituent  pari  of  the  animal  machine,  and  endow-^ 
ed  with  the  properties  of  hfe. 

The  first  important  step  in  the  complicated  pro* 
cess  of  digestion,  is  that  by  whi^  the  food,  after  be» 
ing  received  into  the  mouth,  is  mixed  wiUi  the  sa^ 
lira,  and  broken  down  till  it  becomes  of  a  unifomk 
pidpy  consistence,  fit  for  being  easily  swallowed  and 
Mied  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  on  its  arrival  in  tho 
-«tomach.  The  term  mastie^Honi  or  chewingt  is  used 
to  denote  this  operation ;  and  the  chief  ioKrumenta 
by  whu^h  it  is  performed  are  the  teeth,  the  jaws,  the 
mnsdes  which  move  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  tho 
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salivary  glands.    On  each  of  these  we  shall  offer  a 
few  observations. 

The  TKETH  vary  a  good  deal  according  to  the  kind 
of  food  on  which  the  animal  is  destined  to  hve ;  but 
in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups :  Ist,  The  m^ 
cisor,  or  cutting  teeth,  being  the  eignt  broad  and  flat 
teeth,  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  seen  in  front  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  marked  I  in  the  subjoin- 
ed wood-cut,  which  represents  one  half  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  and  consequently  only  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  teeth.  Thus  we  find  only  two 
incisors  marked  in  the  wood-cut,  although  there  are 
eight  of  them  in  all,  viz.,  two  more  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  four  corresponding  ones 
in  the  upper.  2d,  The  cusjndati,  canine,  or  dog  teeth, 
being  the  sharp-pointed,  roundish-bodied  teeth,  four 
in  number,  one,  C,  in  contact  with  each  of  the  outer 


A 

incisor  teeth,  and  called  canine  from  being  large  in 
the  dog  and  carnivorous  animals,  and  used  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  tearing  their  food ; 
and,  3d,  The  molares,  or  ^grinders,  B  G,  twenty  in 
number,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and  so 
E 
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called  from  their  office  being  to  grind  or  braise  the 
food  subjected  to  their  action.*  The  term  grinders, 
however,  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  three  back 
teeth  on  each  side,  marked  6,  and  seen  to  have 
double  roots  and  a  broad  grinding  surface ;  and  the 
two  intervening  between  them  and  the  cuspidati  are 
styled  hicuspidati,  or  double-speared,  from  oearing  a 
greater  resembknce  to  a  double-headed  canme 
tooth  than  to  the  other  binders. 

The  teeth  are  modified  in  different  animals  to  suit 
their  habits  of  life.  In  herbivorous  animals,  the 
canine  teeth,  for  which  they  have  no  use,  are  com- 
parativelv  undeveloped ;  whereas  in  carnivorous  an- 
imalsj  which  tear  their  prey  in  pieces,  the  canine 
teeth  are  large,  powerful,  and  pointed,  and  the  in- 
.  cisors  comparatively  smalK  In  these  animals  they 
constitute  what  are  properly  called  the  tusks,  and  in 
some  species  they  are  of  a  truly  formidable  char- 
acter. The  molar,  or  grinding  teeth,  differ  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  In 
herbivorous  and  granivorous  animals  they  are  large 
and  powerful,  and  to  increase  their  efficacy  the 
lower  jaw  admits  of  considerable  lateral  motion  in 
a  horizontal  direction ;  whereas,  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, it  admits  of  motion  only  upwards  and  down- 
wards, as  in  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth.  The 
lateral  grinding  motion  is  very  evident  in  ruminating 
animals,  such  as  the  cow,  which,  after  having  filled 
its  gtomach  with  provender,  is  generally  seen  to  lie 
down  and  ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud,  as  it  is  called 
— ^the  rumination  consisting  in  bringing  up  small 
masses  of  herbage  from  the  stomach,  and  submit- 
ting them  to  a  thorough  mastication  or  grinding  be- 
tween its  molar  teeth,  before  being  again  swallowed 
and  digested. 

From  this  relation  between  the  food  and  the  or- 

*  In  Latin,  cusni*  signifies  the  point  of  a  spear ;  eania,  a  dog : 
imIa,  a  null ;  motor,  any  thing  which  cuts. 
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gins  of  mafl.ication,  naturalists  can  teU  with  cer- 
tainty, by  simply  inspecting  the  teeth,  on  what  kind 
of  food  the  animal  to  which  they  belong  is  intend- 
ed to  live ;  and  as  the  teeth  of  man  partake  of  the 
characters  of  those  of  both  herbivorous  and  camiv- 
orous  animals,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  diet 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  not  confined 
exclusively  to  either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Hard  and  resistin^f  as  the  teeth  appear,  they  must 
still  be  regarded  as  livinc  structures.  Anatomically 
speaking,  each  tooth  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
jangy  or  rwi^  implanted  in  the  socket  or  the  Jaw- 
bone ;  the  Mcky  or  portion  encircled  by  the  gum ; 
and  the  white  crown^  appearing  above  the  gum,  and 
covered  with  enamel. 

The  root  of  each  tooth  is  perforated  longitudinal- 
ly by  a  small  canal,  through  which  the  bloodvessels 
and  nerve  are  admitted  to  its  central  parts.  From 
these  bloodvessels  the  tooth  derives  its  nourishment 
when  growing  ;  but  they  afterward  almost  entirely 
disappear.  From  the  nerve  it  derives  that  sensibil- 
ity wnich  makes  us  instantly  aware  of  the  contact 
of  bodies  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  with  the  teeth ; 
and  which,  when  the  nerve  is  diseased,  gives  rise  to 
the  racking  pain  of  toothache. 

So  effectually  is  life  maintained  in  the  teeth  by 
this  provision  of  vessels  and  nerves,  that  a  tooth 
newly  extracted  from  the  socket  of  a  young  animal, 
and  implanted  in  the  fleshy  comb  of  a  cock,  has 
been  found  to  adhere  and  retain  its  vitality ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if,  in  early  life,  a  tooth  extracted  b^ 
accident  be  immediately  replaced  in  its  socket,  it 
will  generally  adhere  and  live. 

The  visible  part,  or  crown  of  the  tooth,  is  covered 
with  a  very  hard,  white,  ivory-looking  substance, 
called  enamel,  which  serves  to  prevent  it  from  being 
worn  down  by  friction,  and  into  which  neither  blood- 
yessels  nor  nerves  have  been  observed  to  penetrate. 
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Owing  to  this  structure,  the  tooth  can  be  safely  ex-> 
posed  without  sustaining  damajs^e— a  privilege  on 
which  most  persons  will  be  disposed  to  place  a 
higher  value  after  having  experienced  the  pains  con- 
sequent upon  injury  of  the  nerve  from  a  portion  of 
the  enamel  being  broken  off. 

An  obvious  advantage  attending  the  vitality  of  the 
teeth  is,  that  it  enables  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  growth  of  the  jaw  and  the  rest  of  the 
system  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  In  early  in- 
fancy, when  the  human  being  is  designed  to  live 
exclusively  on  his  mother^s  milk,  which  of  course 
requires  no  mastication,  and  consequently  no  teeth, 
the  latter  are  still  imperfectly  formed  and  entirely 
hidden  in  the  jaw :  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  some 
months  that  the  front  or  cutting  teeth  begin  to  ap« 
pear ;  and  the  whole  set  of  mt/J,  deciduous,  or  fau- 
ing-cui  teeth,  twenty  in  number^  is  not  completed 
till  about  or  after  the  third  year.^  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  more,  however,  growth  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  first  set  of  teeth  no  longer  fill 
the  jaw ;  and  they  soon  begin  to  be  displaced  by 
the  second,  or  permanent  set,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  which  commences  at  that  period  of  life,  and 
is  not  finished  till  the  appearance  of  the  last  four 
grinders,  or  wisdom-teeth,  about  the  age  of  maturity. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  infant  is  bom  with  the 
rudiments  of  both  sets  of  teeth  in  the  jaw  at  the 
same  time,  although  neither  makes  its  appearance 
till  long  after  birth.  The  permanent  teeth  lie  in  a 
line  under  the  milkrteeth,  and  it  is  from  their  grovnh, 
causing  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the 
first  teeth,  that  the  latter  no  longer  retain  their  hold 
of  the  jaw,  but  drop  out  as  soon  as  the  others  are 
ready  to  protrude.  In  the  preceding  wood-cut,  the 
situation  of  the  permanent  teeth  before  they  emerge 
from  the  jaw  is  rudely  represented  at  A,  where  the 
outer  surface  of  the  jaw-bone  has  been  removed  on 
purpose  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  roots.    But 
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nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  adult  jaw, 
the  parts  marked  A  being  inserted  in  the  plate  mere- 
ly to  illustrate  what  was  once  the  position  which 
the  permanent  teeth  occupied. 

The  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  indicate  clearly  what  spe- 
cies of  food  nature  has  intended  for  us  at  different 
ages.  In  early  infancy,  when  no  teeth  exist,  the 
mother's  milk  is  the  only  nutriment  required ;  and 
in  propoTtion  as  the  teeth  begin  to  appear,  a  small  ad- 
dition of  soft  farinaceous  food,  prepared  with  milk, 
may  be  made  with  propriety,  ana  graduaUy  increas- 
ed. But  it  is  impossiole  to  look  at  the  small  jaw, 
moderate  muscle,  and  imperfect  teeth  of  early  life, 
without  perceiving  that  only  the  mildest  kinds  and 
forms  of  animal  food  are  yet  admissible,  and  that 
the  diet  ought  to  consist  essentially  of  soft  and  un- 
irritating  materials.  It  is  not  tiU  the  permanent 
teeth  have  appeared  that  a  full  proportion  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  butcher-meat  becomes  either  ben- 
eficial or  safe. 

The  teeth,  being  living  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
endowed  with  a  mechanical  function,  are  liable  to 
injury  in  both  capacities.  Being  composed  chiefly 
of  earthy  matter,  such  as  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  contact  of  strong  acids  decomposes 
their  substance,  and  leads  to  their  rapid  decay. 
Hence,  the  whiteness  produced  by  acid  tooth-jww- 
ders  and  washes  is  not  less  deceitful  than  ruinous 
in  its  consequences ;  and  hence  also  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  swallowing  the  acid  drops  frequently 
prescribed  by  the  physician,  which  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

Being  constantly  moistened  with  saliva,  the  teeth 
have  a  tendency  to  become  incrusted  with  the  tartar, 
or  earthy  matter,  which  it  contains  in  solution,  and 
which  is  separated  from  it  partly  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  more  fluid  constituents  in  breathing,  and  partly 
by  ehymical  decomposition.  As  this  incrustation  not 
£2 
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only  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  teeth,  but  also  pro- 
motes their  decay,  it  becomes  an  object  of  care  to 
remove  it  as  soon  as  it  is  formed;  and  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  doing  so  is  to  brush  the  teeth  reg- 
ularly twice  a  day — especially  in  the  morning,  when 
the  quantity  is  greatest — ^with  a  brush  dipped  in  soft 
water,  till  every  particle  is  removed.  The  addition 
of  any  soft  impalpable  powder  will  assist  in  the 
effect ;  but  nothing  capable  of  acting  chymically  on 
the  teeth,  or  of  injuring  them  by  friction,  ought 
ever  to  be  resorted  to.  Washing  the  mouth  after 
every  meal  is  also  a  good  preservative. 

When  the  teeth  are  not  used  for  a  time,  and 
when  digestion  is  impaired,  the  quantity  of  tartar 
which  accumulates  on  them  is  very  ^eat.  Hence 
they  are  always  most  incrusted  in  the  moming,«and 
in  fevers  and  other  affections  where  no  food  is 
taken,  and  the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  disor- 
dered. I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  a  thick 
crust  of  tartar  was  removed  by  a  dentist  in  the 
belief  of  its  being  a  diseased  tooth — ^the  tooth  itself 
on  which  it  was  formed  being  left  in  the  jaw  per* 
fectly  sound. 

When  the  tartar  is  not  duly  removed,  its  presence 
injures,  the  teeth,  irritates  the  gum,  and  generally 
leads,  sooner  or  later,  to  considerable  sufferuig. 
'the  regular  washing  and  brushing  above  mention^ 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  sedulously  practised  at  every 
period  of  life,  and  taught  as  a  duty  to  the  young. 
When  dicestion  is  very  vigorous,  the  health  good, 
and  the  diet  plain,  and  containing  a  full  proportion 
of  vegetable  matter,  the  deposition  of  tartar  seems 
to  be  diminished,  aiid  the  teeth  to  be  naturally  of  a 
purer  white.  Many  rustics  and  savages  thus  possess 
teeth  which  would  be  envied  in  a  town. 

When  digestion  is  impaired,  and  acidity  prevails 
in  the  stomach,  the  mucous  secretions  in  the  mouth 
also  become  altered  in  character,  and  by  their  in* 
cessant  contact  injure  and  even  destroy  the  teeth* 
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From  this  cause  we  often  see  the  teeth  in  yovng 
people  in  a  state  of  complete  decay.  They  are  in 
reality  the  subjects  of  ch3mucal  decomposition,  and 
eaten  away  by  the  morfoid  secretions  of  the  mouth ; 
and  hence,  in  such  cases,  we  generally  find  the 
individual  complaining  of  heat  and  soreness  of 
the  tongue,  gums,  and  mouth,  and  occasionally  of 
the  teeth  being  '*  set  on  edge.^ 

Considered  as /iviftf^  parts,  the  teeth  require  some 
additional  care.  In  tnat  capacitv  they  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  suffer  from  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Being  from  their  sohdity  rapid  conductors 
of  heat,  their  internal  nerve  speedily  becomes  af- 
fected by  the  alternations  of  temperature  to  which 
they  are  daily  exposed,  both  in  taking  food,  and  in 
the  change  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  atmosphere.  It 
is  a  not  uncommon  practice,  for  example,  to  take  a 
glass  of  cold  wine  or  water  immediately  after  fin- 
ishing a  plateful  of  very  hot  soup ;  and  it  is  quite 
usual  to  take  tea  and  coffee,  and  every  kind  of  meat, 
as  hot  as  they  can  possibly  be  swallowed--than 
which  practices  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  foing  out  at  night  from 
a  warm  room  to  the  cold  air,  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect the  teeth  from  the  influence  of  the  sudden 
change,  by  breathing  through  two  or  three  folds  of 
a  silk  handkerchief,  or  through  a  woollen  amforter. 
When  the  teeth  and  lower  part  of  the  face  are  left 
exposed  in  such  circumstances,  rheumatism  and 
toothache  not  unfrequently  ensue  from  the  direct 
impression  of  the  cold  air  upon  parts  rendered 
more  susceptible  by  the  preceding  heat. 

The  great  source  of  injury  to  the  teeth,  however, 
boUi  in  childhood  and  in  mature  age,  is  disordered 
digestion.  If  the  health  be  good,  and  the  stomach 
perform  its  functions  with  vigour,  the  teeth  will 
resist  much  exposure  without  sustaining  injury. 
But  if  these  conditions  foil,  they  will  rarely  con* 
tinue  long  unscathed. 
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It  is  almost  always  from  the  latter  cause  that,  in 
infancy,  teething  so  often  gives  rise  to  serious  con- 
stitutional disorder. 

Something  more,  however,  than  the  mere  action 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws,  is  required  to  prepare  the 
morsel  for  being  swallowed.  If  we  take  a  bit  of 
dry  biscuit  or  mealy  potato  into  the  mouth,  and  at- 
tempt to  masticate  it,  we  encounter  at  first  no  small 
difficulty  from  the  stiffness  and  resistance  of  the 
dry  mass,  and  feel  instinctively  that  it  would  be  in 
▼ainto  attempt  to  swallow  it,  until  moistened  either 
by  continued  mastication  or  by  the  admixture  of 
fluid  from  without.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, accordingly,  a  fluid  called  saliva,  or  spittle,  is 
copiously  secreted  and  poured  into  the  mouth  for 
this  very  purpose ;  and  the  process  by  which  its 
due  admixture  with  the  contents  of  the  mouth  is 
accomplished,  is  called  the  insalivation  of  the  food. 

To  provide  this  necessary  fluid,  and  to  connect 
its  supplies  directlv  with  the  process  of  mastication 
to  which  it  is  subservient,  several  glands  for  its 
secretion  have  been  placed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth  and  Jaws,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  opened  and  shut  without 
affording  them  a  stimulus,  and  still  farther  increas- 
ing the  secretion  which  the  presence  of  the  morsel 
is  itself  sufficient  to  begin.  From  this  arrangement 
it  fbllows,  that  the  more  perfectly  mastication  is 
performed,  the  more  thoroughly  does  the  morsel 
become  impregnated  with  the  salivary  fluid,  and  the 
better  fitted  is  it  rendered  for  subsequent  degluti- 
tion and  digestion. 

The  apparatus  of  mastication  varies  according  to 
the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  animal  is  destined  to 
live ;  but  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  it  consists 
essentially  of  the  parts  already  mentioned.  In 
some  animals,  however,  which  live  on  soft  gelatin- 
ous food — ^as  the  whale — no  teeth  are  to  be  found, 
because  their  peculiar  power  is  not  required.    In 
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Others — as  the  granivorous,  or  grain-eating  birds — 
the  grinding  or  triturating  process  is  eflfected  not  in 
the  mouth,  out  in  the  gizzard,  where  the  food  (mixed 
with  gravel,  which  the  animal  is  instinctively  im- 

gelled  to  swallow  for  the  purpose)  is  effectually 
ruised  and  softened  down  by  the  strong  muscles 
which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  its  substance. 
In  these  instances  the  gravel  is  the  grinding  instru- 
ment, and  without  its  presence  digestion  cannot  be 
carried  on,  any  more  than  it  could  in  man  without 
the  agency  of  teeth. 

The  degree  of  mastication  reqnired  varies  also, 
according  to  the  mode  of  hfe  of  the  animal,  and  the 
digestibility  of  its  food.  Animal  food,  for  example^ 
being  easy  of  digestion,  requires  less  mastication 
than  vegetable  food,  which  is  more  difficult.  This 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  most  animals  which  live 
on  fresh  vegetable  matter  spend  half  their  waking 
hours  in  ruminating,  or  re-masticating  the  food, 
which  they  have  already  cropped  and  stored  up  for 
the  purpose  in  one  of  their  four  stomachs.  To  this 
necessary  act  in  them,  Providence  seems  to  have 
attached  a  high  degree  of  gratification,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  ensuring  its  regular  performance. 

Man,  being  naturally  ommvorous,  or  adapted  for 
the  digestion  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, holds,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  place  in 
regard  to  the  rapidity  of  mastication.  He  neither 
is  obliged  to  ruminate  like  the  cow,  nor  can  benefi- 
cially bolt  his  food  with  the  rapidity  displayed  by 
beasts  of  prey.  His  object  is  merely  to  reduce  the 
alimentary  mass  to  a  soft  and  pulpv  consistence, 
and  digestion  is  promoted  or  retarded  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  he  approaches  ot  falls  short  of  this  point. 
Hasty  mastication  is  consequently  injurious,  because 
it  prevents  the  food  from  oeing  sufficiently  broken 
down  and  impregnated  with  s^va ;  and  the  more 
uncommon  error  of  protracted  mastication  is  also 
injurious,  owing  to  the  undue  dilution  which  the 
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mass  sustains  from  the  overflow  of  the  salivary 
secretion. 

Due  mastication  being  thus  essential  to  healthy 
digestion,  the  Creator,  as  if  to  ensure  its  being  ade- 
quately performed,  has  kindly  so  arranged,  that  the 
very  act  of  mastication  should  lead  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  taste— the  mouth  being  the  seat  of  that 
sensation.  That  this  gratification  of  taste  was  in- 
tended, becomes  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that,  even 
in  eating,  nature  makes  it  our  interest  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  process  in  which  we  are,  for  the  time, 
engaged.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  when 
food  is  presented  to  a  hungry  man,  whose  mind  is 
concentrated  on  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  the 
saliva  begins  to  flow  unbidden,  and  what  he  eats  is 
consumed  with  a  peculiar  relish.  Whereas,  if  food 
be  presented  to  an  individual  who  has  fasted  equally 
long,  but  whose  soul  is  absorbed  in  some  great  un- 
dertaking or  deep  emotion,  it  will  be  swallowed  al- 
most without  mastication,  and  without  sufficient 
admixture  with  the  saliva — ^now  deficient  in  quantity 
— and  consequently  lie  on  the  stomach  for  hours 
unchanged.  A  certain  degree  of  attention  to  taste, 
and  to  the  pleasures  of  appetite,  is,  therefore,  both 
reasonable  and  beneficial;  and  it  is  only  when 
these  are  abused  that  we  oppose  the  intentions  of 
nature. 

From  the  existence  of  this  intentional  relation  be- 
tween mastication  and  the  salivary  secretion,  the 
latter  is  always  most  copious  in  those  creatures 
whose  food  requires  continued  mastication.  In 
ruminating  animals,  accordingly,  the  salivary  glands 
are  numerous  and  of  great  size,  while  they  are  at 
the  same  time  so  situated,  that  the  play  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  act  of  rumination  communicates  to  them 
a  proportionate  stimulus.  In  those,  again,  which 
do  not  masticate  at  all,  but  swallow  their  food  en- 
tire, there  is  scarcely  any  salivary  secretion,  and 
the  glands  appropriated  to  it  are  very  small.    Birds, 
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and  many  fishes  and  ieptiles»  beloof  to  tbe  latter 
class. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  object  and 
conditions  of  mastication,  the  reason  will  be  appa- 
rent why  Jbdds  do  not  require  to  undergo  that  pro- 
cess, and  also  why  dry  mealy  substances  stand  in 
need  of  protracted  chewing  oefore  they  can  be  ea- 
sily swallowed.  When  hot  spicy  food  u  taken  into 
the  mouth,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  immensely  in- 
creased, obviously  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the 
excess  of  stimulant  before  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  stomach.  But  when  the  food  is  of  a  mild 
and  unirritating  quality,  much  dilution  is  unneces- 
sary, and  the  secretion  is  accord'rgly  moderate. 

The  chief  purpose  of  masticattion,  then,  is  evi- 
dently the  minute  division  of  U?d  aliment,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  easily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice  when  received  into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, however,  seems  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  infer- 
ring, that ''  if  the  materia  alimentaria  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the 
operations  of  mastication,  insahvation,  and  deglu- 
tition, would  not  be  necessary."  It  would  require 
a  more  extensive  range  of  experiments  than  that 
which  he  has  made,  to  prove  that  ^'aliment  is  as 
well  digested  and  assimilated,  and  allsnrs  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger  as  perfectly,  when  introduced  directly 
into  the  stomach  (through  an  opening  in  the  side) 
in  a  proper  state  of  division,  as  when  the  usual  pre- 
vious steps  have  been  taken.^^  It  is  quite  true  that 
mastication  and  deglutition  are  chiefly  mechanical 
processes ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much 
care  would  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  proper 
supply  of  a  fluid  of  a  constant  and  peculiar  chsuracter 
like  saliva,  if  water  were  capable  of  answering  the 
purpose  as  well,  and  if  saliva  were  useful  only  in  lu- 

*  EzperiuMDto  and  Obwrratioiw  on  the  Gastric  Joice  end 
llw  Phynologr  of  Digestmi,  by  WiUiain  BemuBOiil,  H.  D. 
Plattsbon^  1833,  p.  07. 
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bricating  the  food.  There  subsists,  moreoyer,  be- 
tween the  sense  of  taste  and  the  power  of  digestion, 
a  certain  relation,  which  renders  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  active  gratification  of  the  former  du- 
ring mastication  is  favourable  to  the  production  and 
flow  of  nervous  energy  towards  the  stomach,  and 
consequently  in  so  far  conducive  to  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  digestion,  that  even  in  that  point  of 
view  insalivation  could  not  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments,  however,  abundantly 
demonstrate  that  Montdgre,  and  those  who,  along 
with  him,  consider  thejsaliva  as  the  principal  agent 
in  digestion,  have  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
their  opinion. 

When  unmasticated  food  is  introduced  into  the 
stonlach,  the  gastric  juice  acts  only  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  other  purely  chymical  changes  sometimes 
commence  in  its  substance  before  its  digestion  can 
be  effected.  Hence  often  arise,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, those  pains  and  troubles,  that  nausea  ai^d  acid- 
ity, consequent  on  the  continued  presehce  of  undi- 
gested aliment  in  the  stomach.  By  a  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  however,  the  stomach  vrill  not  long 
retain  food  which  it  cannot  dissolve.  After  a  num- 
ber of  hours, — varying,  according  to  the  state  of 
health,  from  one  or  two  to  ten,  or  even  twenty, — ^it 
is  either  rejected  by  vomiting,  or  transmitted  un- 
changed to  the  intestine,  where  its  presence  irri- 
tates and  gives  rise  to  colic,  flatulence,  bowel-com- 
plaints, and,  in  delicate  childiren,  not  tmfrequently  to 
convulsions.  Hence  another  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  slow  and  deliberate  mastication. 

As  soon  as  the  morsel  has  been  thoroughly  mas- 
ticated and  impregnated  with  saliva,  it  Is  ready  for 
transmission  to  the  stomach.  To  this  part  of  the 
process  the  term  deglutition^  or  swallowing,  is  ap- 
plied. 

Immediately  at  the  back  part  of  the  raouth  sever- 
al passages  present  themselves,  lea(ting  in  different 
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directions— one  npfwards  and  forward  into  the  nose, 
another  downwaida  and  in  front  into  the  windpipe, 
9nd  a  third  downwards  and  behind  into  the  €tsopka' 
gus,  or  gidUt,  and  stomach.  The  last  is  the  passage 
taken  by  the  food,  and  the  violent  coughing  and  oc- 
casional suffocation  induced  when  it  accidentally 
passes  into  the  windpipe,  are  but  a  specimen  of  the 
serious  evils  which  would  be  continually  occurring 
if  some  provision  were  not  made  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger, whue  the  rarity  with  which  such  accidents  ac- 
tually happen,  proves  the  almost  unfailing  efficacy  of 
that  which  has  been  devised. 

The  passage  of  the  food  into  the  nostrils  is  pre- 
Tented  by  the  interposition  of  a  moveable  fleshy 
fold  or  valve  hanging  down  from  the  palate,  and  vis- 
ible at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth ;  this,  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  is  stretched  backwards  so  as  to  ex- 
tend to  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  and  thus  entirely 
shut  up  the  opemng  into  the  nostrils.  The  passage 
into  the  windpipe,  again,  is  protected  by  a  cartila- 
ginous lid  or  covering  called  epiglottis  (from  m  epi, 
upon,  and  r^«rn<  glottis,  the  tongue),  which  projects 
backwards  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  con- 
ducts the  morsel  over  the  glottis  or  opening  of  the 
windpipe.  The  epiglottis,  however,  is  greatly  as- 
sisted in  this  operation  by  that  rising  upwards  and 
forwards  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe  to  meet  the 
morsel,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree to  hide  the  glottis  under  the  backward  projec- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  allow  the  mor- 
sel to  drop  past  it  into  the  gullet. 

Once  fairly  in  the  gullet,  the  course  of  the  food 
into  the  stomach  is  easy  enough.  The  gullet  is 
simply  a  round  tube,  made  up  of  two  rows  of  mus- 
cular or  fleshy  fibres,  the  one  longitudinal,  and  the 
other  transverse  and  circular,  with  a  soft,  moist  li- 
ning membrane  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  its 
contents.  Wheij  the  morsel  is  introduced,  its  upper 
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part  contracts  inroluntarily,  and  pushes  the  mass 
downwards ;  the  portion  now  reached  contracts  in 
its  turn,  and  propels  it  farther ;  and  so  on  in  sue* 
cession  till  it  arrives  at  the  stomach. 

Deglutitiony  or  swallowing,  is  thus  a  more  compli- 
cated operation  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be. 
On  looking  at  any  person  eating,  one  is  apt  to  thinlc 
that  the  morsel  passes  along  the  gullet  into  the 
stomach  by  its  own  weight ;  but  we  speedily  per- 
ceive the  error  when  we  recollect  that,  m  the 
horse  and  the  cow  for  example,  the  mouth  is  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  when  feeding,  and  that  the 
morsel  is  consequently  propelled  upwards  into  the 
stomach  against  its  own  gravity.  It  is  well  known 
also,  and  often  made  a  matter  of  public  exhibi- 
tion, that  a  man  can  swallow  even  liquids  when 
standing  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  with  the  natural 
position  of  the  stomach  reversed. 

Deglutition  is  easier  and  quicker  when  the  appe- 
tite is  keen,  and  the  alimentary  bolus  or  moisel  i» 
moist  and  properly  softened.  It  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult when  the  morsel  is  dry  and  mealy,  and  the  ap- 
petite nauseated.  In  vomiting,  the  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  inverted,  or  proceeds  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  guUet  towards  the  mouth ;  and 
hence  the  object  is  carried  upwards  instead  of  down- 
wards, as  in  the  natural  order. 
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goifkation,  nutrition. — ^The  stomach  in  poljrpes,  in  quadrupeds, 
and  in  man.— Its  position,  size,  and  complexity,  in  different  ani- 
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coats ;  and  uses  of  each.— Its  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  their 
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munication between  the  brain  and  stomach. — Their  relation 
to  undigested  food— Animals  not  conscious  of  what  coes  on 
m  the  stomach.— Advantages  of  this  arrangement.— Tne  gas- 
trie  juice  the  grand  agent  in  digestion.— Its  origin  and  na- 
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Dr.  Beaumont— Important  results. 

If,  in  the  whole  animal  economy,  where  all  is  ad- 
mirable, there  be  one  operation  which,  on  reflection, 
appears  more  wonderful  than  another,  and  which 
evinces  in  a  higher  degree  the  prodigious  resources 
and  power  of  the  Creator  in  fashioning  eveiy  thing 
to  his  own  will,  it  is  perhaps  that  by  which  the 
Bame  kind  of  nutriment  is  extracted  from  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  food  consumed  by  living  be- 
ings. For,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  recent  re- 
searches tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that,  even  in 
animals  differing  so  widely  in  their  aliment  as  the 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  ulti- 
mate  products  of  digestion  in  both — ^the  chyle  and 
the  blood — are  identical  in  composition,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  can  be  determined  by  their  chymical  anal- 
ysis.* 

*  Ses  Rogot's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  note  at  p.  58,  vol.  ii. 
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Remarkable,  however,  as  this  uniformity  of  re- 
sult undoubtedly  is,  it  becomes  still  more  striking 
when  we  contemplate  the  variety  of  sources  from 
which  food  is  derived  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
To  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer  already  quotM, 
**  There  is  no  part  of  the  organized  structure  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable,  however  dense  its  texture  or 
acrid  its  qualities,  that  may  not,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, become  the  food  of  some  species  of  in- 
sect,, or  contribute  in  some  mpde  to  the  support  of 
animal  life.  The  more  succulent  parts  of  plants, 
such  as  the  leaves  or  softer  stemSy  are  the  principal 
sources  of  nourishment  to  the  greater  number  of 
larger  quadrupeds,  to  multitudes  of  insects,  as  well 
as  to  numerous  tribes  of  other  animals.  Some 
plants  are  more  particularly  assigned  as  the  appro- 
priate nutriment  of  particular  species,  which  would 
perish  if  these  ceased  to  grow  :  thus,  the  silkworm 
subsists  almost  exclusively  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-tree ;  and  many  species  of  caterpillars  are 
attached  each  to  a  particular  plant,  which  they  prefer 
to  all  others.  There  are  at  least  fifty  different  species 
of  insects  that  feed  upon  the  common  nettle ;  and 
plants  of  which  the  juices  are  most  acrid  and  poi- 
sonous to  the  generality  of  animals,  such  as  euphor- 
bium,  henbane,  and  nightshade,  afford  a  wholesome 
and  delicious  food  to  others."*  Nor  are  the  precis- 
ion and  accuracy  with  Which  the  same  f  uid — the 
blood— affords  to  every  structure  of  the  body  the 
precise  species  of  nourishment  or  secretion  which 
Its  elementary  composition  requires,  however  dif- 
ferent each  may  be  from  the  rest  in  ch3rmical  qual- 
ities, less  admirable  and  extraordinary  than  its  own 
original  formation  from  such  a  variety  of  materials. 
To  bone,  the  blood  furnishes  the  elements  of  bone 
with  unerring  accuracy ;  to  muscle  the  same  blood 
furnishes  the  elements  of  muscle, — to  nerves  the 

*  S^e  Roget'0  Bridsewater  Treatise,  vol.  ii,  p.  59. 
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eiements  of  nerve, — to  skin  the  elements  of  skin,— 
and  to  vessels  the  elements  of  vessels ;— and  yet, 
while  each  of  these  differs  somewhat  in  composition 
from  the  others,  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
blood  by  which  they  are  furnished  are  everywhere 
the  same. 

Similar  phenomena,  indeed,  occur  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world ;  but  this,  instead  of  diminishing  our  won- 
der, rather  tends  to  augment  it.  The  same  ele- 
ments, extracted  from  the  same  soil,  are  converted 
into  every  variety  of  vegetable  product — into  leaves 
of  every  shade  of  green,  flowers  of  every  form  and 
teint,  and  juices  of  every  quality,  from  the  deadly 
poison  up  to  bland  and  life-supporting  milk.  Nay, 
even  in  the  same  plant — as  in  the  poppy — we  some- 
times find  the  seeds  and  the  capsule  which  covers 
them  endowed  with  the  most  opposite  properties. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover  by  what 
resources  nature  thus  effects  the  production  of  the 
same  kind  of  nutritive  fluid,  or  chyle,  from  so  great 
a  variety  of  substances,  and  apportions  to  every 
part  the  precise  elements  of  which  it  stands  in 
need ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  human  faculties 
were  ever  designed  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
modes  of  vital  action,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  will 
be  better  for  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  that 
branch  of  the  inauiry  which  bears  a  direct  reference 
to  our  own  welfare.  We  know  already,  that  cer- 
tain organs  are  concerned  in  the  processes  above 
mentioned,  and  that  these  organs  act  under  the  reg- 
ulation of  certain  general  laws.  If  we  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with,  and  carefully  fulfil  these 
laws,  we  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  enjoyment  of 
sound  and  vigorous  digestion.  Whereas,  if,  either 
from  ignorance  or  from  carelessness,  we  neglect 
their  ftdfilment,  we  bring  upon  ourselves  a  severe 
{iimishment  in  the  form  of  dyspeptic  or  nervous  dis- 
ease. AsBoiedly,  than,  altomativesMke  these  ought 
F3 
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to  excite  some  desire  for  information  in  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  indifferent. 

Before,  howt.er,  commencing  a  description  of 
the  organs  concerned  in  digestion,  it  will  be  useful 
to  take  a  genersJ  view  of  the  different  stages  of 
preparation  through  which  the  food  passes,  between 
its  reception  into  the  stomach  and  its  assimilation^ 
or  ultimate  conversion  into  a  constituent  part  of  the 
animal  body,  and  becoming  endowed  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life.  The  reader  will  thus  be  better  ena- 
bled to  understand  the  meaning  of  various  terms 
and  expressions,  the  frequent  use  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
our  exposition. 

When  the  food  is  received  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
there  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  fluid,  call- 
ed the  gastric  or  stomach  juice  (from  yoon?^,  gaster^ 
stomach),  bjr  which  it 'is  gradually  converted  into 
a  soft  grayish  and  pultaceous  mass,  called  chyme 
(from  x«/«?«»  chymos,  humour  or  juice) ;  whence  the 
process,  is  called  chymification,  or  chyme-making. 
The  chyme,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  is  expelled  by 
the  contractile  power  of  the  stomach  into  tne  duode^ 
num  (from  duodenus,  consisting  of  twelve,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  inches  long),  or 
first  portion  of  the  intestines.  It  there  meets  with 
the  bile  from  the  liver,  and  with  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  very  much  resembles  the  saliva,  from  the  pan- 
creas, or  sweet-bread  (iras,pas,  all,  and  Jtpwj,  kreas, 
flesh,  it  being  of  a  fleshy  consistence),  a  large  gland 
which  lies  across  the  spine  a  little  below  the  stom- 
ach, and  is  marked  P  in  the  wood-cut  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Chylification.  By  the  action  of  these 
two  fluids,  the  chyme  is  converted  into  two  distinct 
portions, — ^a  milky  white  fluid  named  chyle  (from 
2(«Xo(,  chylos,  chyle),  and  a  thick  yellow  residue. 
This  process  is  called  chylification,  or  chyle-making. 
The  chyle  is  then  sucked  in  by  absorbent  vesselfli 
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extensively  ramified  on  the  inner  membrane  or  11* 
ning  of  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  named,  from  the 
white  colour  of  their  contents,  lacteals^  or  milk-bear^ 
ers  (from  lae,  milk).  These  lacteals  ultimately  con- 
veige  into  one  trunk,  named  the  thoracic  duct,  or 
ehett-fiife  (from  its  course  lying  through  the  thoraa 
or  chest)  ^  and  which  terminates,  as  will  be  seen  in  a 
subsequent  cut,  in  the  great  yein  under  the  clavicle, 
or  collar-bone,  hence  called  subclavian  vein,  just  be- 
fore the  latter  reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
and  there  the  chyle  is  poured  into  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  venous  blood. 

But  although  thus  mingled  with  the  blood,  the 
chyle  is  not  yet  sufficiently  capacitated  for  its  du« 
ties  in  the  system.  To  complete  its  preparation,  it 
still  requires  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
during  respiration.*  This  is  accordingly  done  by 
its  passing  through  the  lungs  along  with  the  dauk  or 
venous  blood,  which  stands  in  need  of  the  same 
change.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  both  the 
chyle  and  the  venous  blood  are  converted  into  red, 
arterial,  or  nutritive  blood,  which  is  afterward  dis- 
tributed by  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  to  supply 
nourishment  and  support  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs  is 
properly  enough  named  sanguification,  or  blood-ma- 

The  thickish  yellow  residue  left  in  the  duodenum 
after  the  separation  of  the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  is 
that  portion  of  the  food  which  affords  no  nourish- 
ment, and  which,  after  traversing  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  undergoing  still  farther 
change,  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  in  the  shape  of 
fiBces,  or  excrement.  But  in  this  course  its  bulk  is 
mereased,  and  its  appearance  changed,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  much  waste  matter,  which,  having  already 
served  its  purposes  in  the  system,  is  at  last,  as  will 

•  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  reapiiation,  see  the 
author'fl  Piiueiplee  ol  Physiology,  &c.,  chap.  ra. 
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be  afterward  shown,  thrown  out  by  the  same  chan* 
net 

WUh  this  general  view  of  the  natnre  of  Digestkni 
before  us,  we  can  now  examine  more  satisfactorily 
the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  the  organs  con* 
cemed  in  effecting  it  ChjfmificaUmi  being  the  first 
step  in  the  complicated  process,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  organ  by  which  it  w  performed^  lu^melyy  the 
Stomach. 

In  the  lowest  class  of  animals,-— the  hydra,  for 
example,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  gelatinous 
polypi,  and  abounds  in  sta^ant  pools,— the  stomach 
IS  like  a  simple  bag,  devoid  of  anv  peculiar  organ- 
ization;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  animal 
itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  living  stomach;  for 
the  minutest  inspection  can  discover  in  it  no  trace 
of  any  thing  like  vessels,  nerves,  brain,  lungs,  heart, 
or  other  k]M>wn  organ.  Even  the  experienced  eye 
of  Cuvier,  aided  by  a  powerful  microscope*  could 
detect  in  their  structure  nothing  more  than  a  trans- 
parent parenchyma,  full  of  darkish  grains  or  points, 
and  offering  no  trace  of  any  distinguishable  organs.* 
In  form,  tli^  animal  somewhat  resembles  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  the  hollow  in  the  centre  being  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  its  food ;  and  yet  with  all 
this  simplicity  or  structure,  it  not  onl^  moves  and 
swims,  but  seizes  its  prey  by  means  of  its  tentacula. 
thrusts  it  into  its  cavity,  and  digests  it  visibly—''  d 
tme  d'otUJ*''  And  what  is  still  more  strange,  when  it 
is  turned  inside  out,  the  surface,  which  was  former- 
ly the  exterior  of  the  body,  now  digests  as  actively 
and  efficiently  as  if  it  had  never  served  any  other 
purpose. 

Animals  of  this  very  simpte  description  have  obvi- 
ously no  need  of  vessels  of  any  kind,  because  every 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  is  in  inmie- 
diate  contact  with  its  food,  and  seems  to  imbibe  or> 

•  Caftar'ft  RegiM  AaiBMl,  vol  iii.,  p.  SOi. 
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absorb  directly  all  the  nourishment  which  it  requires ; 
for  vessels  are  wanted  only  where  digestion  goes 
on  in  one  part,  and  the  nutriment  requires  to  be  car- 
ried to  another — a  vessel  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  tube  for  conveying  the  requisite  nour- 
ishment from  the  place  in  which  jt  is  prepared  to 
parts  where  its  presence  is  necessary.  Owing  to 
this  extreme  simplicity  of  organization,  a  hydra 
may  be  cut  into  pieces,  each  of  which  will  become 
a  perfect  animal.  But,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  organization  becomes 
more  complicated,  and  the  functions  more  numer- 
ous, and  also  more  dependant  on  each  other;  so 
that,  when  .we  arrive  at  man— the  highest  of  ail— 
we  find  that  the  loss  or  injury  of  any  vital  organ 
puts  a  stop  to  or  impairs  the  action  of  all  the  rest. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  in  an  elementary  work 
like  this,  to  trace  the  gradation  through  the  different 
series  of  animals.  We  must  confine  our  examina- 
tion to  man,  and  only  borrow  from  other  creatures 
such  illustrations  as  may  be  necessary  for  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  human  structure. 

In  man,  then,  the  stomach  is  a  large  membranous 
and  muscular  bag,  lying  under  the  convexity  of  the 
lower  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  stretching  towards 
the  right  a  little  beyond  the  hollow  commonly  cal- 
led the  pit  of  the  stomach.  In  shape  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  bag  of  a  bagpipe,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figure  on  page  71 ;  its  left  or  larger  extrem- 
ity being  in  contact  with  the  ribs,  and  its  right  or 
narrow  extremity  situated  under  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Its  position  (Sf".)  relatively  to  the  chest,  bowels, 
and  liver,  will  be  understood  by  inspecting  the  sub- 
joined figure,  already  ^ven  in  the  former  volume. 
It  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  the 
diaphraigm  or  midriff  D  D,  with  which  its  upper  sur- 
face is  in  immediate  contact,  and  through  which 
the  gullet  passes  to  enter  its  left  extremity.    Its 
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right  or  pyloric  extremity,  marked  P  in  the  cut  on 
the  opposite  page,  lies  close  to  the  lower  surface 


ef  the  liver  (Liy.)^  the  latter  being  a  little  dki^ated 
to  show  its  situation.  On  the  lower  surface  it  baa 
ihe  appearance  of  resting  on  the  intestines,  as  if 
unbeaded  among  their  folds. 

The  parts  of  the  stomach  which  have  received 
names  and  require  to  be  noticed,  are,-<-the  cardiee 
orifice  (mari&ed  C  in  the  next  figure,  and  so  named 
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ftom  Mug  nesr  die  Map,  *«ir,  or  heart),  in  wliicli 
the  gullet  tenninates,  and  through  which  food  and 
drink  are  introduced ;  P,  the  pyloruSf  or  pyloric  ori- 
fice (from  w^kftfHyVyloros^  a  gate-keeper,  because  it 
aUowB  none  but  ^[igested  food  to  pass  out),  where 


the  intestine  caUed  the  duodenum  begins,  and  through 
which  the  chyme  passes  ail^er  digestion  is  comple- 
ted, asd  which,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  cardia,  although  when  empty  it 
is  lower ;  SS,  the  smaller  arch  or  curvature ;  and  GG6, 
the  grtatet  arch  or  curvature.  The  spleen  is  at- 
tached to  that  part  of  the  larger  arch  marked  with 
dotted  points.  From  the  situation  of  the  cardia  C, 
and  Its  connexioa  with  the  gullet^  it  will  be^at  once 
pereeiyed  that  this  (brms  one  of  the  points  of  attach- 
ment by  whi^  the  stomach  is  retained  in  its  place. 
In  size,  the  stomadi  varies  much  in  diffenent  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  in  different  animals,  according  to 
the  UOk  and  quality  of  their  food.  As  a  general 
rale,  it  is  Isrger  among  the  labouring  poor  than 
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among  the  rich,  as  the  former  rehire  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  their  inferior  food  to  obtain  from  it  an  equal 
amount  of  nourishment.  For  the  same  reason,  an- 
imals which  subsist  on  vegetable  substances  hare  a 
very  capacious  stomach,  while  those  subsisting  on 
animal  or  concentrated  food  have  it  simple  and 
small.  In  man,  its  bapacity  may  be  diminished  or 
augmented  within  certain  limits  by  corresponding 
modifications  of  diet.  In  some  gluttons,  and  in  cau- 
ses of  diseased  appetite,  it  has  been  found  of  enor- 
mous dimensions;  but  this  rule  does  not  always 
hold,  for  the  stomach  is  sometimes  smaller  than 
usual  in  immoderate  eaters,  and  then  its  contents 
pass  through  only  partially  digested. 

In  accordance  with  this  relation  between  the  ca- 
pacity and  structiure  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  found  to  be  very  small  and  short  in  carniv- 
orous quadrupeds  and  birds  of  prey,  which  are  in- 
tended to  live  on  concentrated  aliment.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  granivorotis,  or  grain-eaping  hirdSf 
as  their  food  also  is  contained  in  a  small  bulk.  But 
in  herbivorous  animals — ^in  the  food  of  which  the 
nutritive  principle  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole,  perhaps  not  one  twentieth,  and  which 
consequently  require  a  large  bulk  of  it  for  their  sus- 
tenance— ^the  digestive  apparatus  is  on  a  large  scaler 
as  any  one  may  conceive  in  a  moment,  by  compa^ 
ring  the  portly  protuberance  of  the  cow  with  the 
lank  paunch  of  the  greyhound.  The  cow,  in  fact, 
is  little  else  but  a  living  laboratory  for  the  convert 
sion  of  vegetable  into  animal  matter ;  and  accord-» 
ingly,  not  only  is  its  stomach  large  and  complex, 
but  its  intestinal  canal  is  nearly  twenty-four  times 
the  length  of  its  body ;  whereas,  in  some  carnivo- 
rous animals,  the  whole  intestine  does  not  exceed 
once  their  own  len^h. 

In  ruminating  annuals,  such  as  the  sheep  and  ax, 
the  stomach,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  aimexed 
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ignre,  nM  only  it  large,  to  adapt  it  to  the  bulky 
nature  of  their  food,  hut  is  complicated  in  its  etruc- 
tore,  to  fit  it  for  effecting  the  great  chanffes  which 
YegetaUe  aliment  requires  to  luidergo  before  it  can 
be  convened  into  blood.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said 


to  consist  of  four  distinct  stomachs  conjoined.  In 
the  first  of  these,  AA,  termed  the  paunchy  the  herb- 
age is  deposited  when  first  swallowed,  after  hasty 
and  ineffectual  mastication.  It  there  undergoes  a 
kind  of  maceration,  or  steeping,  in  a  fluid  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  after  which  it  passes  from  the 
paunch  into  a  smaller  bag,  called  the  reticulum^  or 
bonnet,  B,  which  in  some  animals,  such  as  the  cam- 
el and  dromedary,  is  designed  exclusively  as  a 
reservoir  for  water,  which,  being  there  stored  up  in 
large  quantities,  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  fits 
them  in  a  wonderM  manner  for  travelling  through 
the  arid  deserts  where  no  water  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  where,  without  such  provision,  they  would  of 
course  soon  perish.  So  admirably  is  the  reticulum 
adapted  for  this  sj^l^cial  purpose,  that  the  water  con- 
tained in  \i  undergoes  uttle  or  no  change  either  in 
G 
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quality  or  quantity,  although,  if  it  were  collected  in 
tne  ordinary  digesting  stomach,  it  would  be  entirely 
absoifoed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not 
even  mixed  with  the  food  which  is  swallowed  after 
it,  as  the  animal  has  the  power  of  directing  solids  at 
once  into  the  other  cavities.  From  the  reticulum, 
the  alimentary  mass  is  again  returned  to  the  mouth, 
there  to  be  thoroughly  masticated  and  mixed  with 
the  saliva;  after  which  it  descends  a  second  time 
through  the  gullet ;  but  instead  of  passing,  as  before, 
into  the  paunch,  it  enters  the  third  bag,  omasum^ 
or  many-phes,  C,  where  it  undergoes  failher  chan- 
ges, and  is  then  transmitted  to  the  fourth  portion,  D,' 
adjoining  the  pylorus,  and  named  ab-armuum,  or  red- 
bag.  The  last  ];)ortion  is  exactly  simils^r  in  structure 
and  in  function  to  the  simple  stomach  of  man  and 
the  other  mammalia,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  true  stom- 
ach, the  other  three  being  merely  preparatory  or- 
gans. 

The  first  part  of  the  process,  by  which  the  food  is 
taken  hastily  into  the  paunch,  and  afterward  sent 
back  to  the  mouth  in.  detached  ];)ortions,  for  farther 
mastication,  is  called  ruminatiany  or  chewing  the  cud^ 
and  those  species  which  perform  it  are  thence  called 
ruminating  animals.  Sheep  and  cows  may  be  seen 
lying  ruminating  in  pasture-fields  after  having  crop- 
ped as  much  herbage  as  fills  the  paunch ;  and  feed- 
mg  LB  thus  rendered  to  them  a  source  of  prolonged 
enjoyment. 

In  those  birds,  again,  which  live  on  hard  grain  and 
seed,  and  possess  no  organs  of  mastication  where- 
with to  bruise  or  grind  them  down,  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  found.  Nature 
has  furnished  them  with  a  membranous  bag,  called  a 
crop,  or  craw,  into  which  the  food  is  received,  and 
where  it  is  slightly  softened  by  a  mucous  fluid  se- 
creted from  the  surface  of  the  bag.  Thus  prepared, 
it  is  transmitted  into  an  organ  analogous  to  the 
stomach  of  other  animals,  and  called  ihe.gizzardt 
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wfaicli  has  8  very  singular  structure.  Its  walls  are 
composed  of  four  distinct  portions  of  thick,  tough, 
museular  substance,  a  large  one  at  each  side  of  the 
cavity,  and  a  small  one  at  each  end.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  muscle  is  lined  with  an  extremely 
callous  cuticle,  approaching  in  hardness  to  cartilage 
or  horn.  When  tne  moistened  grain  is  introduced 
into  the  gizzard  from  the  crop,  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  gizzard  enter  into  powerful  action,  and,  by 
their  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  bruise 
tiie  grain  as  between  two  ffrindstones.  In  some 
birds  their  action  is  assisted  by  a  quantity  of  small 
gravel,  purposely  swallowed  along  with  the  food; 
and  it  is  well  known  to  seamen  that  poultry  never 
thrive  on  a  voyage,  however  well  they  may  be  fed, 
if  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  as  well  as  food,  is  not 
placed  within  their  reach.  Mr.  Hunter  has  counted 
as  many  as  a  thousand  small  stones  in  the  gizzard 
of  a  common  goose.* 

The  astonishing  force  with  which  the  muscles  of 
the  gizzard  act,  and  the  resistance  of  its  lining 
menmrane,  may  be  conceived  from  the  experiments 
of  Spallanzani  and  Reaumur,  who  compeued  geese 
and  other  birds  to  swallow  needles,  tancets,  and 
other  sharp  metallic  bodies,  and,  on  afterward  kil* 
hng  them,  regularly  found  the  points  broken  off,  and 
the  edges  blunted,  without  any  injury  having  been 
sustained  by  the  gizzard  itself. 

In  STRUCTURE,  the  stomach  of  both  man  and  ani- 
mals consists  of  three  membranous  layers  or  coats, 
of  follicles  or  glands,  and  of  numerous  bloodvessels 
and  nerves. 

The  first  or  external  layer  is  the  smooth,  glistening, 
whitish  membrane,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 

*  The  aboTO  detcriptioDs  and  figure  are  taken,  with  slight  al- 
terations, from  the  Treatiae  on  Animal  Physiology  in  the  Libra- 
ry of  Usefol  Knowledge. 
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ever  seen  an  animal  opened^  or  hanging  at  a  Imtch* 
er's  door.  It  is  a  fold  of  the  tough  shining  mem* 
brane,  called  peritoneum  (from  Mptrtmt,  pert^emo,  I 
extend  romid),  which  lines  the  abdomen,  and  con* 
stitutes  the  outer  covering  of  all  the  abdominal  or* 
gans.  Its  use  is  obviously  to  strengthen  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  stomach,  to  assist  in  binding  down 
this  and  the  other  organs  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions, and,  by  the  smoothness  and  constant  moisture 
of  their  surfaces,  to  enable  them  to  move  upon  each 
other,  and  adapt  themselves  freely  to  their  different 
states  of  emptmess  and  distention. 

The  second,  middle,  or  miuctdar  coat  consists  of 
fleshy  fibres,  one  layer  of  which,  running  longitudi- 
nally from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus,  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of 
the  ffuJlei :  another  runs  in  a  circular  direction,  em- 
bracing, as  it  were,  the  stomach  from  one  curvature 
to  the  other,  and  constituting  what  are  called  the 
transverse  fibres.  A  third  and  more  internal  layer  of 
this  coat  is  spoken  of  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  as  a  coo- 
tinuation  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  gullet,  whic)^ 
divide  into  two  parcels,  the  one  distributed  over  the 
left  or  larger  end,  and  the  other  over  the  pyloric  or 
narrower  end. 

The  uses  of  the  muscular  coat  have,  as  we  shall 
afterward  see,  a  direct  reference  to  the  special 
function  of  digestion.  By  the  joint  action  of  its 
longitudinal  and  circular  fibres,  the  stomach  is 
enabled  to  contract,  and  shorten  its  diameter  in  ev- 
ery direction,  so  as  to  adapt  its  capacity  to  the  vol- 
ume of  its  contents ;  while,  by  their  successive  ac- 
tion, or  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  a  kind 
of  churning  motion  is  produced,  which  contributes 
greatly  to  digestion  by  the  motion  which  it  imparts 
to  tibe  food,  and  the  consequent  exposure  which  it 
effects  of  every  portion  of  it  in  its  torn  to  the  cou^ 
tact  of  the  gastric  juice. 
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The  fbree  and  rapidity  of  these  muecolBr  eontme- 
tioiiB  are  modified  by  the  more  or  less  stimalant 
nature  of  the  food,  the  state  of  health,  exerciee,  and 
other  circumstances ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, the  ordinary  direction  in  which  they  take 
fdace,  and  the  course  which  they  impart  to  the  food, 
are  as  follows  :— 

The  alimentary  bolus  or  morsel,  on  entering  the 
cardiac  orifice,  turns  to  the  left,  follows  the  line  of 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  towards  the  py« 
lorus,  returns  in  the  line  of  the  smaller  curvature, 
makes  its  appearance  again  at  the  cardia,  and  then 
descends  as  before  to  the  great  curvature,  to  under* 
go  similar  revolutions  till  digestion  be  completed. 
Each  revolution  occupies  about  from  one  to  three 
minutes,  and  iu  rapidity  increases  as  chymification 
advances. 

In  treating  of  muscular  action  in  the  former  vol- 
ume, I  pointed  out  (p.  95)  the  necessity  of  the  co- 
operation of  a  nervous  stimulus  to  produce  the 
result;  and  remarked  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
muscles,  one  called  the  wdwUary^  which  contract  at 
the  command  of  the  will,  and  the  other  the  involuntary, 
over  which  the  will  has  no  control,  and  which  act 
only  in  obedience  to  their  own  peculiar  stimuli. 
Of  the  latter  description  are  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach.  They  contract  when  the  stimulus  of 
food  is  applied  to  them ;  but  we  can  neither  contract 
nor  relax  them  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  nor  are  we 
even  conscious  of  their  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  necessary 
motions  of  the  stomach  are  not  intrusted  to  our 
guidance,  like  those  of  the  hand  or  foot.  Suppo- 
sing that  we  were  to  eat  three  meals  a  day,  the  di- 
gestion of  each  requiring  three  or  four  hours, — and 
that  its  management  depended  entirely  upon  our  su- 
perintendence,—our  whole  attention  would  be  re- 
Suired  to  the  process,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
uty,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day ;  and  eveir^  time 
03 
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that  our  thoughts  wandered  for  a  few  BiiBiites, 
digestion  would  stand  still,  and  the  stomach  be  difr- 
ordered  by  the  chymical  decomposition  of  the  food 
which  would  ensue,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  dedicate  any  time  either  to  business  or  to 
social  enjoyment  But  from  all  these  inconvenien- 
ces we  are  entirely  freed  by  the  stomach  being 
placed  under  Uie  dominion  of  the  involuntary  nerves, 
and  so  constituted  as  to  periorm  its  functions  with- 
out any  aid*  from  our  will. 

The  third  and  innermost  coat,  called  the  mucauSf 
or  villaus,  is  that  smooth,  unequal,  velvety  mem- 
brane, of  a  reddish-white  or  pale  pink  colour,  which 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach.  From 
being  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  other  two 
coats,  its  surface  is  thrown  into  ruga^  pUct^,  folds^ 
or  wrinkles  J  which  are  simple  in  man,  but  very  mark- 
ed in  some  animals,  as  seen  famiharly  in  tripe. 
The  subjoined  wood-cut»  from  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  will  give  some  notion  of  their  appear- 
ance.   Near  the  pyloric  orifice  the  villous  coat  is 


doubled  on  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  rin^,  called  the 
valve  of  the  pylorus,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent tihe  too  early  exit  of  the  food ;  this  object, 
however,  it  accomplishes,  not  by  any  contractile 
power  of  its  own,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  layer  of  mus- 
cular fibres  lying  behind  it.   Tht  villous  coat  is  con- 
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•tanUy  corered  with  a  veiy  thin,  tnuupftrenl,  viscid 
mucus,  and  its  folds  are  alwa3rs  best  seen  in  those 
who  die  suddenly.  After  disease,  when  the  stom* 
ach  is  relaxed,  they  frequently  disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  folds  just  descruied,  the  mucous 
coat  contains  a  great  number  of  spheroidal  glandular 
bodies  or  foUides,  some  of  them  scarcely  lamer  than 
pinheads,  which  lie  immediately  beneam  and  almost 
incorporated  with  it,  and  which  are  most  numerous 
near  the  pylorus.  Physiologists  are  not  entirely 
agreed,  whether  the  flmd  secreted  by  these  follicles 
be  the  eastriciuice^  or  merely  the  mucus  already 
referred  to  as  lubricating  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  opinion  gen* 
erally  entertained,  and  the  one  which  is  supported, 
as  we  shall  afterward  see,  by  the  strongest  evi* 
dence ;  the  gastric  juice  being,  in  fact,  secreted  di- 
rectly from  the  capillary  or  hair-sized  vessels  in 
which  the  minute  branches  of  the  arteries  terminate. 

Of  the  nerves  and  bloodvessels  supplying  the  stom- 
ach it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  We  shall  af- 
terward have  occasion  to  notice  the  former  at  some 
length,  and  to  the  general  reader  the  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  bloodvessels  are  as  unimportant  as 
they  would  be  difficult  of  comprehension ;  for  the 
nature  of  the  red  blood  is  the  same  bv  whatever  ar- 
tery it  is  supplied,  and  that  of  the  dailL  blood  the 
same  by  whatever  vein  it  is  returned  to  the  heart. 
All  that  it  is  important  to  know  is,  that  the  stomach 
receives  a  large  supply  of  blood  by  means  of  nu- 
merous bloodvessels,  the- principal  of  which,  as 
represented  on  the  wood-cut  at  page  71,  follow  the 
course  «f  the  greater  and  smaller  curvatures  6G 
and  SS,  and  send  off  innumerable  small  branches 
AS  they  proceed  to  every  part  of  the  stomach.  The 
coronary  artery,  and  the  oy/oric  branch  of  the  Kepaticy 
or  Uver  artery,  go  to  the  smaller  curvature,  while 
another  branch  of  the  hepatic,  and  one  from  the 
splenic,  or  spleen  artery,  are  ramified  on  the  larger 
curvature. 
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In  deterniining  the  uses  of  the  internal  or  yillous 
Goat  of  the  stomach,  we  must  begin  by  considering 
separately  that  of  each  of  the  elementaiy^  structures 
of  which  it  is  composed — its  follicles,  bloodvessels, 
and  nerves-~«nd  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  secre- 
tion, the  gastric  juice,  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  roLLiCLEs  pour  out  the  bland  viscid  mucus 
which  lubricates  the  internal  coat,  and  protects  it  in 
some  degree  from  sustaining  injuiy  by  the  immedi- 
ate contact  of  irritating  bodies.  When  the  follicles 
are  diseased,  as  in  what  is  called  water-hraah^  they 
sometimes  throw  out  a  large  quantity  of  a  ropy 
transparent  fluid,  which  oppresses  the  stomach  and 
impairs  digestion. 

The  BL00DVB88BLS  of  thc  stomach,  like  those  of 
every  other  part,  are  more  or  less  active,  according 
to  the  energy  of  its  functions  at  the  time.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  laws  of  exercise  as  applicable  to  all  living 
puts,*  I  took  considerable  pains  to  point  out  the 
relation  which  the  Creator  has  established  between 
the  activity  of  every  organ  and  the  ener^  of  its 
vital  functions.  When  the  brain  is  exercised  and 
the  mind  active,  an  augmented  flow  of  blood  takes 
f^e  towards  it  to  support  its  increased  action, 
when  it  is  inactive  and  the  mind  indolent,  a  dimin- 
ished flow  of  blood  occurs.  In  like  manner,  wh^n 
the  muscles  are  called  into  vifi^orous  action,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  them  is  quickened, 
and  their  nerves  are  more  than  usually  excited : 
greater  waste  of  material  is  caused  by  the  increase 
of  activity,  and  more  blood,  consequently,  is  requi- 
red to  repair  the  waste  and  sustain  their  tone.  Thia 
law  was  so  well  known  to  the  older  writers,  that  it 
was  announced  by  them  as  an  axiom  in  the  very 
comprehensive  phrase,  Wn  stimulus^  Hn  affltunis-^ 
^^  Wherever  a  stimulus  isy  there  is  also  an  afflux ^ 

The  stomach  forms  no  exception  to  this  general 

*  Piinciples  of  Physiology,  Ac. 
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law  of  the  animal  eoonom^.  When  it  is  empt^  and 
idle,  it  is  contracted  upon  itself  into  comparativelj 
•miil  bulk ;  and  its  Uoodvessels  become  shortened 
and  tortuous  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  result 
is  both  a  diminution  of  their  calibre  and  a  slower 
circulation  through  their  branches.  But  when  the 
stomach  is  full  and  active,  the  bloodvessels  have  free 
scope,  their  tortuosity  disappears,  their  diameter 
enlarges,  and  the  circulation  throu(|jrh  them  becomes 
quicker,  and  fit  for  the  rapid  secretion  of  the  mucous 
and  gastric  fluids  in  the  quantities  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  digestion. 
Accordingly,  when  the  latter  process  is  going  on, 
the  smaU  arterial  branches  ramified  on  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  become  so  multiplied  and  dis- 
tended, as  to  impart  to  it  a  deeper  red  colour  than 
it  has  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  increased 
afflux  of  red  or  arterial  blood  to  the  stomach  during 
digestion,  is  not  merely  inferred  from  the  analogy 
of  other  organs.  Many  opportunities  have  occurred 
of  ascertaining  the  fact ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
i»ioQ  to  mentipn.  Dr.  Beaumont  very  often  saw  it 
take  place. 

A  corresponding  change  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion.  Their  diameter  becomes 
onlarged,  their  course  more  straight,  and  the  cur- 
xent  of  blood  through  them  more  rapid.  As  the 
minute  or  capillary  extremities  of  the  arteries  open 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  there 
exhale  a  fluid  secretion,  so  the  corresponding  venous 
capillaries  likewise  open  upon  the  same  surface, 
and  inhale  or  absorb  fluid,  which  they  carry  into  the 
general  circulation.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
absorption  sometimes  takes  place  is  almost  incred- 
ible ;  for  a  lar^e  draught  of  water  may  be  thus  taken 
up  in  a  few  mmutes.  Fluids  mixed  with  camphire 
or  other  strong-scented  substance  have  been  given 
to  animals  as  an  experiment,  and,  on  killing  them 
shortly  afterward,  the  peculiar  smell  has  been  de- 
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tecied  in  the  blood.    Liquids  are  tfatu  not  digested, 
but  simply  absorbed. 

Rapid,  however,  as  the  process  is,  poisons  which 
enter  the  system  by  absorption  do  not  by  any  means 
act  so  instantaneously  as  those  which  directly  affect 
the  nenrous  system. 

In  i^gard  to  the  peculiar  influence  which  each  of 
the  NERYCs  ramified  on  the  stomach  exercises  on 
its  functions,  much  difference  of  opinion  still  pre- 
vails. We  may,  however,  gather  some  useflil  no- 
tions by  adverting  to  the  different  sources  whence 
they  are  derived,  and  comparing  these  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  know  from  analogy  that  differ- 
ent kinds  of  nerves  are  required. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  nervous  filaments  supplied 
to  the  stomach  proceed  from  three  distinct  sources, 
and  may  be  held  to  fulfil  as  many  distinct  uses.  In 
apparent  accordance  with  this,  we  observe  three, 
if  not  four,  distinct  classes  of  operations  going  on 
in  that  organ,  each  of  which  may,  from  anauogy,  be 
presumed  to  require  a  distinct  nerve  for  its  periorm- 
ance.  These  are,  first,  the  pleasurable  conscious- 
ness attendant  on  the  presence  of  wholesome  food 
in  a  healthy  stomach,  and  which  becomes  painful 
and  disagreeable  when  the  stomach  is  diseased  or 
the  food  of  improper  qualit^r ;  secondly,  the  peristal- 
tic or  muscular  motion  which  commences  the  mo- 
ment food  is  swallowed,  and  continues  till  digestion 
is  completed ;  and,  lastly,  the  different  processes 
of  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption, 
which  go  on  in  the  component  tissues  of  the  stomach 
and  support  its  life.  To  these  ought  perhaps  to  be 
added  the  sensation  in  which  the  feehng  of  appetite 
originates,  and  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
connected  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  But  as 
it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it  and  the  first  of  the 
three  now  named  may  not  be  modifications  of  the 
same  thing,  I  shall  not  insist  on  considering  them 
as  different. 
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Although  we  cannot  state  pomtively  what  partica- 
lar  nerve  presides  over  eaca  of  these  functions,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  strong  presumptive  evidence 
has  been  adduced,  particularly  by  Brachet,  to  show 
that  the  pneumofostric*  nerve  is  charged  with  the 
involuntary  motions  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  with 
the  sense  of  its  condition.  Food  being  the  natural 
stimulus  of  that  organ,  as  light  is  of  the  eye,  its 
presence  alone,  without  and  even  against  the  will, 
suffices  to  i»oduce  the  contraction  of  its  muscular 
coal;  and  accordingly,  the  more  stimulating  the 
food,  the  more  njiii  and  vigorous  is  the  muscular 
contraction  which  it  excites.  So  far,  indeed,  do  the 
stomachic  nerves  respond  to  their  own  stimuli,  that, 
if  nauseous  or  other  irritant  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances be  swallowed,  the  action  of  me  muscular 
coat  becomes  so  violent  as  to  excite  sympathetical- 
ly the  simultaneous  contraction  of  tne  diaphragm 
ttiid  abdominal  muscles,  to  aid  in  their  immediate 
expulsion  by  vomiting;  and  this  is  the  reason  why- 
soch  substances  are  in  common  use  as  emetics. 

Magendie  doubts  whether  these  movements  are 
in  any  measure  dependant  upon  nervous  influence ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  so  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  who 
found  them  constantly  produced  when  the  pneumo- 
ffastric  nerve  was  imtated  either  by  the  scalpel  or 
by  the  contact  of  alcohoL  Brachet,  also,  who  ex- 
amined the  subject  with  great  care,  obtained  similar 
results;  and  the  only  ^ansible  argument  against 
their  conclusiveness  consists  in  the  double  func- 
tion which  seems  thus  to  be  assigned  to  a  single 
nerve-rthai  of  conveying  to  the  brain  a  sense  of 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  imparting  mo- 
tion to  its  muscular  fibres.  Brachet,  however,  turns 
this  charge  into  an  additional  proof;  for,  on  careful 
dissection,  it  appears  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve 

*  From  nvtw^vy,  ftummmf  •  lung,.  Mi4y— 'V>  fotler,  the  fton^ 
adif  or  hmg  aid  ttomaeh  nerr^- 
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is  really  a  compound  of  two  distinct  sets  of  iftnres, 
intimately  connected,  no  doubt,  in  structure  and  in 
function,  but  each  essentially  distinct  in  its  origin, 
and  60  far  fitted  for  a  peculiar  office. 

When  t^  pneumogastric  or  chief  nerre  of  the 
stomach  is  tied  or  cut  through,  and  its  ends  separa- 
ted so  as  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  to- 
wards that  or^an,  digestion  is  either  entirely  arrest- 
ed or  greatly  impaired.  By  the  greater  number  of 
physiologists  this  result  is  considered  to  arise  from 
the  consequent  stoppage  of  that  gentle  and  contin- 
ued agitation  of  the  alimentary  mass  in  the  stomach 
which  is  necessary  for  its  thorough  impregnation 
with  the  gastric  juice,  and  which  we  have  seen  to 
depend  on  a  stimulus  communicated  to  its  muscidar 
coat  by  that  nerve.  By  some,  however,  this  eiq^a* 
nation  is  regarded  as  incorrect.  Magendie  and  1)r. 
Holland,  for  example,  say  that  they  have  sometimes 
observed  digestion  continue  even  after  the  division 
of  the  nerve ;  and  that,  when  it  is  retarded  or  im- 
paired, the  result  arises  only  from  the  troubled  state 
of  respiration  which  the  cutting  of  the  nerre  in- 
duces at  the  same  time.  To  this,  again,  it  is  an- 
swered, that  Dupuytren  hae  divided  the  nerve  below 
the  part  where  the  pulmonary  branches  are  given 
off,  and  consequently  left  respiration  unimpaired; 
but  that  still  digestion  was  arrested,  provided  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  cut  out  so  as  not  to  allow  the  current 
of  nervous  influence  to  continue:  for  if  the  two 
endji  of  the  nerve  be  left  nearly  in  contact,  it  ap- 
pears that  little  interruption  of  its  action  takes 
place. 

Here,  however,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  experiments  of  this  na- 
ture^  the  constitutional  disturbance  inseparable  from 
the  infliction  of  extensive  wounds  on  living  animals 
Is  seldom  taken  sufficiently  into  account.  As  regards 
^iigestion,  for  example,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
that  iimction  cai^  be  carried  on  with  all  the  regular* 
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ity  of  health  when  the  animal  is  mffering  seTere 
pain,  even  although  the  stomach  be  left  untouched. 
Brachet  indeed  has  shown,  by  direct  ezperimenty 
that  digestion  may  be  interrupted  almost  as  effect- 
ually by  making  an  incision  on  the  side  or  thigh 
(provided  it  be  sufficiently  deep  and  painful  to  ex- 
cite constitutional  disturbance),  as  by  cutting  the 
pneomogastric  nerve  itself.  This  being  the  case, 
we  must  not  be  too  hastv  in  considering  eveiy  ap- 
parent result  as  inseparably  and  exclusivel^r  connect- 
ed with  the  individual  injury  under  our  notice  at  the 
time ;  we  must  repeat  our  observations  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  careful  to  separate 
the  accidental  from  the  essential,  before  admitting 
the  inference  to  be  correct.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  un- 
avoidable source  of  vagueness  which  so  often  ren- 
ders experiments  on  living  animals  as  inconclusive 
as  they  are  inherently  cruel. 

But  after  making  every  allowance  on  this  ac- 
count, the  experiments  on  digestion  have  been  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  so  extensively  varied,  that  the 
general  results  already  noticed  may  safely  be  regard- 
ed as  demonstrated.  On  all  bands,  accordingly,  the 
necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  the  nervous  energy 
in  effecting  it  is  admitted;  for  no  one  seriously  de- 
nies the  fact,  that,  retardation  or  total  cessation  of 
digestion  ensues,  when  the  flow  of  the  nervous  fluid 
towards  the  stomach  is  prevented  by  the  division 
and  separation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  or  by  the  operation  of  narcotics  and  the  other 
disturbing  causes  already  alluded  to.  It  is  true  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  nerve  acts  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, although  the  fact  of  its  necessary  co-opera- 
tion is  rarely  disputed.  As,  however,  the  direction 
of  a  current  of  galvanism  to  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve 
next  the  stomach  suffices  to  re-establish  digestion 
after  that  process  has  been  suspended  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  nervous  influence  consequent  on  its 
division,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  in  the  heal- 
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thy  State,  the  nerve  merely  transmits  to  the  stomach 
a  stimulus  or  energy  generated  for  the  purpose 
either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  gan- 
glia— that  the  nerve,  in  short,  acts  only  as  a  con- 
ductor, and  does  not  originate  the  influence  which 
it  evidently  imparts.  In  several  of  Brachet^s  cases, 
indeed,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tiedemann,  the  con- 
tinued irritation  of  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve  proved 
sufficient  to  carry  on  digestion  to  a  certain  point,  by 
affording,  in  another*  way,  the  necessary  stimulus 
to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach :  for 
in  all  these  experiments,  digestion  was  found  to 
have  advanced  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  admixture  which  had  been  effected  of  the 
food  with  the  gastric  juice, — an  admixture  now  as- 
certained to  be  produced  chiefly  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  stomach  itself. 

The  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach  being 
thus  under  the  guidance  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
what  are  called  its  vital  functions — those  by  which 
its  life  is  sustained — ^viz.,  circulation,  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, and  absorption,  are  generally  considered  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the  great  synt" 
pathetic  or  ganglionic  nerve,  so  called  from  its  very 
extensive  ramifications  being  supposed  to  bring  the 
different  parts  of  the  system  into  relation  with  each 
other,  and  which,  accordingly,  is  found  to  exist  in 
animals  that  have  neither  brain  nor  spinal  marrow, 
nor  nerves  of  voluntary  motion.  In  man,  however, 
the  sympathetic  nerve  receives  filaments  from  the 
sentient  or  feeling  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  proba- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  connecting  more  intimately 
the  organic  with  the  higher  functions  of  animal  life. 
But  as  much  obscurity  still  prevails  on  this  subject* 
and  moreover  we  have  no  direct  control  over  th« 
action  of  the  ganglipnic  nerves,  I  shall  not  detain 
the  reader  with  any  conjectural  discussion,  buc 
rather  request  his  attention  for  a  moment  to  th^  ci^ 
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cumstance  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  ner- 
vous communications  above  hinted  at,  that  the  very 
remarkable  influence  which  all  must  have  experi- 
enced and  observed  as  constantly  exerted  by  the 
mind  and  stomach  on  each  other,  is  kept  up—an  in- 
fluence so  powerful  in  its  effects  on  both  bodily  and 
mental  health,  as  to  require  special  notice  when  we 
shall  treat  of  the  practical  application  of  the  present 
exposition. 

The  importance  of  the  nervous  agency  in  effect- 
ing digestion  has  been  denied,  because  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach. 
But  in  health  the  want  of  such  consciousness  is  a 

ErivUege  and  not  a  defect ;  and  it  has  been  admira- 
ly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,*  that  in 
possessing,  as  we  do,  the  distinct  consciousness  of 
a  pleasurable  feeling  in  the  stomach  after  indulging 
in  a  suitable  meal,  we  have  all  that  is  desirable  for 
either  utility  or  enjoyment.  If  we  were  aware  of 
the  presence  of  every  portion  of  food  which  the 
stomach  contained,  and  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
each,  our  attention  would  be  so  disagreeably  and 
unprofltably  taken  up  that  we  would  pray  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  annoyance.  Where,  however, 
/rom  disease  or  the  food  being  inappropriate,  the 
stomach  is  injured  by  what  is  eaten,  consciousness 
then  becomes  painful,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
warning  us  that  mischief  has  been  done,  and  that  we 
must  take  means  for  its  removal. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, have  a  direct  relation  to  undigested  food; 
or,  in  other  words,  undigested  food  forms  their  nat- 
ural and  appropriate  stimulus.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  when  any  body  incapable  of  di- 
gestion is  introduced  into  its  cavity,  distinct  uneasi- 
ness is  speedily  excited,  and  an  effort  is  soon  made 
to  expel  it  either  upwards  by  the  mouth  or  down- 

•  PhiloMphr  Qi  Healttl,  toL  i.,  p.  80. 
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wards  by  the  bowels.  It  is  in  this  way  that  bile  in 
the  stomach  excites  nausea,  and  that  tartar  emetic 
produces  vomiting.  The  nerves  of  the  bowels,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  constituted  with  relation  to  the 
presence  of  digested  foody  and  consequently,  when 
any  thing  escapes  into  them  from  the  stomach  in  an 
undigested  state,  it  becomes  to  them  a  source  of 
irritative  excitement ;  and  hence  the  colicky  pains 
and  bowel-complaints  which  so  commonly  attend 
the  passage  of  such  undigestible  substances  as  fat, 
husks  of  fruits,  berries,  and  cherry-stones,  through 
the  intestinad  canal. 

Such,  then,  are  the  component  parts  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  such  the  uses  which  they  individually 
fulfil ;  but  before  we  can  consider  them  in  their 
combined  form,  there  is  still  another  agent,  and  an 
important  one,  in  digestion,  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  named,  and  which,  though  not  a  portion 
of  the  stomach,  yet  plays  too  conspicuous  a  part  in 
its  operations  not  to  require  some  separate  notice — 
the  GASTRIC,  or  stomach  juice. 

The  existence  of  a  solvent  fluid  in  the  stomach 
has  long  been  known,  and  its  uses  suspected ;  but 
for  our  first  accurate  acquaintance  with  its  proper- 
ties and  mode  of  action,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  sagacity  and  persevering  zeal  of  Spallanzani, 
who  investigated  the  subject  with  great  care  and 
success  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Consid- 
ering the  peculiar  difliculties  by  which  the  inquiry  is 
surrounded,  it  is  offering  no  trifling  homage  to  that 
distinguished  observer  to  say,  that  by  means  of  nu- 
merous, varied,  and  well-devised  experiments  on 
man  and  animals,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  most 
of  the  obstacles  which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
his  predecessors,  and  in  obtaining  results,  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  and  importance  of  which  are  now 
appreciated  more  and  more  highly,  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances,  ao^  opportumties   pre- 
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sent  themselves  of  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  we  can  actually  see  what 
is  going  on  in  a  healthy  stomach ;  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances this  advantage  has  been  enjoyed,  and  turned 
to  account  in  investigating  the  i)henomena  of  diges- 
tion. By  far  the  most  instructive  example  of  this 
kind  which  has  ever  occurred,  has  lately  come  un- 
der the  observation  of  Dr.  Beaumont  of  the  Ameri- 
can army ;  and,  as  that  gentleman  eagerlv  embraced 
the  opportunity  so  unexpectedly  afforded  him,  of 
testing  the  prevailing  doctrines  by  a  series  of  exper- 
iments, continued  during  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  under  various  conditions  of  health  and  external 
circumstances,  I  shall  so  frequently  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  his  observations,  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  case  before  entering  far- 
ther upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  reader  maj 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  what  weight  is 
due  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  evidence  on  any  disputed 
point. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  while  stationed  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,  in  the  Michigan  territory,  in  1822,  in  the  milita- 
ry service  of  the  United  States,  was  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  young  Cana- 
dian of  eighteen  years  of  age,  good  constitution, 
and  robust  health,  who  was  accidentally  wounded 
by  the  discharge  of  a  musket  on  6th  June,  1823. 

"  The  charge,"  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  "  consisting 
of  powder  and  duck-shot,  wks  received  in  the  left 
side,  at  the  distance  of  one  yard  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  The  contents  entered  posteriorly,  and 
in  an  oblique  direction,  forward  and  inward ;  liter- 
ally blowing  off  integuments  and  muscles  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  fracturing  and  carrying  away 
the  anterior  half  of  the  sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifths 
lacerating  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lohe  of  the 
lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and  PEaroRATiKO  thb  stom* 

ACH." 

H2 
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On  the  fifth  day,  sloughing  took  place ;  lacerated 
portions  of  the  lung  and  stomach  separated,  and 
left  a  perforation  into  the  latter  "  large  enough  to 
admit  the  whole  length  of  the  middle  finger  into  its 
cavity ;  and  also  a  passage  into  the  chest  half  as 
large  as  his  fist."  Violent  fever  and  farther  slough- 
ing ensued ;  and  for  seventeen  days  every  thing 
swallowed  passed  out  through  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by  nourishing  injec- 
tions. By-and-by  the  fever  subsided,  the  wound 
improved  in  appearance,  and  after  the  fourth  week 
the  appetite  became  good,  digestion  regular,  the 
evacuations  natural,  and  the  health  of  the  system 


complete.  The  orifice,  however,  never  closed ;  and  at 
eveiy  dressing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  flowed 
out,  and  its  coats  frequently  became  everted  or  pro- 
truded so  far  as  to  equal  in  size  a  hen's  egg,  but  they 
were  always  easily  returned.    The  above  figure 
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exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  wound  after  it  was 
healed.  The  circumference  of  the  wound  EEEL, 
extended  to  about  twelve  inches  ;  and  the  opening 
into  the  stomach  AAA,  nearly  in  its  centre,  was 
about  two  inches  below  the  left  nipple  F.  The  folds 
of  the  villous  coat  are  visible  at  BC. 

Some  months  after,  St.  Martin  suffered  extreme- 
ly from  the  death  and  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the 
injured  ribs  and  their  cartilages,f  and  his  life  was 
often  in  jeopardy";  but,  through  the  skill  and  unre- 
mitting care  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, he  ultimately  recovered,  and  in  April,  1823, 
was  jg^oing  about,  doing  light  work,  and  rapidly  re- 
gainmg  strength. 

On  6th  June,  1823,  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  ac- 
cident, the  injured  parts  were  all  sound  except  the 
perforation  into  the  stomach,  which  was  now  two 
and  a  half  inches  in'  circumference.  For  some 
months  thereafter  the  food  could  be  retained  only 
by  constantly  wearing  a  compress  and1>andage ;  but 
early  in  winter,  a  small  fold  or  doubling  of  the  vil- 
lous coat  began  to  appear,  which  gradually  increas- 
ed till  it  filled  the  aperture,  and  acted  as  a  valve,  so 
as  completely  to  prevent  any  efflux  from  within,  but 
to  admit  of  being  easily  pushed  back  by  the  finger 
from  without. 

Here,  then,  wais  an  admirable  opportunity  for  ex- 
perimenting on  the  subject  of  digeiAion,  and  for  ob- 
serving the  healthy  and  undisturbed  operations  of 
nature  free  from  the  agony  of  vivisections,  and  from 
the  sources  of  fallacy  inseparable  from  operating 
on  animads.  Dr.  Beaumont  was  sensible  of  its 
value,  and  accordingly  pursued  his  inquiries  with  a 
zeal,  perseverance,  and  disinterestedness  highly 
creditable  to  his  character  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
philosopher.  Having  been  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  his  work,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make 
free  use  of  its  contents. 

Dr.  Beaumont  began  his  experiments  in  May, 
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1896,  and  continued  them  for  four  or  five  months, 
St.  Martin  being  then  in  high  health.  In  the  au- 
tumn, St.  Martin  returned  to  Canada,  married,  had 
a  family,  worked  hard,  engaged  as  a  voyageur  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  remained  there 
four  years,  and  was  then  engaged  at  a  great  ex- 
pense by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  come  and  reside  near 
nim  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  complete  his  investigations.  He  came  ac- 
cordingly in  August,  1829,  and  remained  till  March, 
1831.  He  then  went  a  second  time  to  Canada,  but 
returned  to  Dr.  Beaumont  in  November,  1832,  when 
the  experiments  were  once  more  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued till  March,  1833,  at  which  time  he  finally  left 
Dr.  Beaumont.  He  now  enjoys  perfect  health,  but 
the  orifice  made  by  the  wound  remains  in  the  same 
state  as  in  1824. 

Dr.  Beaumont  describes  the  aperture  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's stomach  as  being  situated  about  three  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  cardia,  near  the  left  superior  termina- 
tion of  the  great  curvature.  When  the  stomach 
was  nearly  empty,  he  was  able  to  examine  its  cavi- 
ty to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  by  artificial  dis- 
tention. When  it  was  entirely  empty,  the  stomach 
was  always  contracted  on  itself,  -and  the  vsdve  gen- 
erally forced  through  the  orifice,  together  wiSi  a 
gortion  of  the  mucous  membrane  equal  in  bulk  to  a 
en's  egg.  After  sleeping  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
left  side,  the  protruded  portion  became  so  much 
larger  as  to  spread  "  over  the  neighbouring  integu- 
'  ments  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference,  fairly  ex- 
hibiting the  natural  ruga,  villous  membrane,  and 
mucous  coat,  lining  the  gastric  cayity.  This  ap- 
pearance is  almost  invariably  exhibited  in  the  morn^ 
mg  before  rising  from  bed."  Such  was  the  very 
favourable  subject  on  whom  Dr.  Beaumont's  obser- 
vations and  experiments  were  made,  and  such  were 
the  numerous  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  for 
repeating  them,  and  verifying  their  accuracy.   Hav- 
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mg  given  this  outline,  we  now  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  gastric  juice,  on  the  origin  and  quali- 
ties of  which  it  throws  much  Ught. 

In  treatinff  of  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice, 
I  shall  on  all  disputed  points  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  over 
those  of  any  other  physioio^st ;  because,  although 
a  few  cases  have  occurred,  m  which,  from  external 
wounds,  direct  access  has  been  given  to  the  interior 
of  the  stomach,  and  Richerand  and  others  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  digestive  process, 
still,  in  most  of  them  which  have  been  recorded, 
the  patients  were  a  comparatively  short  time  under 
observation,  and  were  not  sufficiently  re-established 
in  health  to  admit  of  either  extensive  or  conclusive 
experiments  being  made.  Whereas,  in  the  case 
which  Dr.  Beaumont  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with,  the  patient  remained  under  his  eye  for  several 
years,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust 
health ;  so  that  ample  time  and  opportunity  were 
afforded  for  every  variety  of  experiments  which 
reflection  could  suggest,  and  for  their  subsequent 
repetition  under  such  modifications  as  seemed  to 
be  requisite  for  clearly  distinguishing  the  accidental 
from  the  constant  and  essential  restdt.  In  addition 
to  these  reasons,  it  ought  to  be  added,  in  justice  to 
the  American  physiologist,  that,  from  the  excellent 
judgment  with  which  he  carried  on  his  investiga- 
tions, and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  an- 
nounces his  results  and  separates  facts  from  theory, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  place  great  confidence  both 
in  his  personal  qualifications  as  an  observer,  and  in 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Moreover, 
as  he  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  seeing  what  he 
describes  to  have  taken  place  in  the  stomach  during 
healthy  digestion,  his  evidence  comes  before  us 
with  the  strongest  possible  claims  on  our  attention. 

The  first  disputed  point  which  is  conclusively 
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settled  by  Dr.  Beaumont  is,  that  the  gastric  juice 
does  not  continue  to  be  secreted  between  the  intervals 
of  digestion,  and  does  not  accumulate  to  be  ready  for 
acting  upon  the  next  meal.  By  inducing  St.  Martin 
to  fast  for  some  hours,  and  then  placing  him  with 
the  opening  in  the  left  side  exposed  to  a  strong 
hl^t,  so  as  to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach,  Dr.  Beaumont  found  its  only  contents 
to  consist  of  a  little  viscid  and  occasionally  slightly 
acidulated  mucus  mixed  with  saUva,  and  in  no  in- 
stance did  he  perceive  any  accumulation  of  the 
proper  gastric  juice.  The  same  results  had  indeed 
been  obtained  by  Tiedemann  and  other  physiolo- 
gists before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  me- 
moir; but  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  so  much 
more  direct  and  incontrovertible,  that  it  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  setting  the  question  for  ever  at  rest. 

Having  proceeded  so  far,  Dr.  Beaumont  next  en- 
deavoured to  discover  at  what  time  the  gastric  juice 
begins  to  be  poured  out,  and  under  what  conditions 
its  secretion  is  carried  on ;  and  here  again  ocular 
inspection  afforded  him  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  on  pushing 
back  the  valve  which  filled  up  the  opening  into  the 
stomach,  the  cavity  within  became  visible  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  that  when  St.  Martin  lay  over 
for  a  time  on  the  left  side,  a  portion  of  the  villous 
coat,  large  enough  to  exhibit  several  inches  of  its 
surface,  generally  protruded.  Owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, Dr.  Beaumont  could  easily  observe 
what  changes  occurred,  both  when  food  was  swal- 
lowed in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  was  introduced 
at  the  opening  left  by  the  wound.  Accordingly, 
on  examining  the  surface  of  the  villous  coat  with 
a  magnifying-glass,  he  perceived  an  immediate 
change  of  appearance  ensue  whenever  any  aliment 
was  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  action  of 
the  neighbouring  bloodvessels  was  instantly  in- 
creased,  and  their  branches  dilated  so  as  to  admit 
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the  red  blood  much  more  freely  than  before.  The 
colour  of  the  membrane  consequently  changed  from 
a  pale  pink  to  a  deeper  red,  the  vermicular  or  worm- 
like  motions  of  the  stomach  became  excited,  and 
innumerable  minute  lucid  points  and  very  fine  ner- 
vous and  vascular  papillae  could  be  seen  arising  from 
the  villous  coat,  from  which  distilled  a  pure,  colour- 
less, and  slightly  viscid  fluid,  which  collected  in 
drops  on  the  very  points  of  the  papillae,  and  trickled 
down  the  sides  of  the  stomach  till  it  mingled  with 
the  food.  This  afterward  proved  to  be  the  secre- 
tion peculiar  to  that  organ,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
true  gastric  juice ;  the  mucous  fluid  secreted  by  the 
follicles,  which  some  have  mistaken  for  it,  is  not 
only  more  viscid,  but  wants  altogether  the  acid 
character  by  which  it  is  generally  distinguished. 

Pursuing  his  experiments.  Dr.  Beaumont  then 
found  that  the  contact,  not  only  of  food,  but  of  any 
mechanical  irritant,  such  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermom- 
eter, or  other  indigestible  body,  invariably  gave  rise 
to  the  exudation  of  the  gastric  fluid  from  these  vas- 
cular papill2e ;  but  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  secre- 
tion always  ceased  in  a  short  time,  as  soon  appa- 
rently as  the  organ  could  ascertain  that  the  foreign 
body  was  one  over  which  the  gastric  juice  had  no 
power.  But  the  small  quantity  obtainable  in  this 
way  is  perhaps  more  pure  and  free  from  admixture, 
and  therefore  better  adapted  for  examination,  than 
any  which  can  be  procured  under  any  other  circum- 
stancea 

Varioui^  methods  have  been  employed  for  procu- 
ring the  gastric  fluid  iji  a  state  of  purity.  Pieces  of 
dry  sponge,  enclosed  ih  a  dry,  hollow,  perforated  ball, 
with  a  string  attached' fo  it,  have  been  swallowed 
both  by  man  and  by  inferior  animals,  and  afterward 
withdrawn  to  have  the  juice  expi-essed  from  them. 
In  some  instances  the  stomachs  of  criminals  and 
animals  killed  after  fasting  have  been  opened,  and 
the  secretion  collected.  At  other  times  the  juice 
has  been  procured  by  voluntary  or  artificial  vomit- 
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iiig.  None  of  these  methods  is  equal  to  that  em* 
ployed  by  Dr.  Beaumont ;  but  of  the  three  the  first 
IS  unquestionably  the  best,  because,  although  no 
gastric  juice  previously  exists,  the  very  contact  of 
the  ball  excites  the  secretion  of  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  sponge.  In  the  second  mode  of 
proceeding,  any  portion  of  juice  secreted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stimulus  appUed  after  the  stomach  is 
opened,  must  necessarily  be  very  small,  and  rendered 
impure  by  the  large  admixture  of  mucus  which  it 
vdU  contain  ^  while,  by  the  third  method,  either  no 
^tric  juice  but  merely  mucus  will  be  procured,  or 
It  win  be  expelled  mixed  with  the  food  which  had 
previously  elicited  its  secretion. 

Gastric  juice,  in  its  purest  form,  and  unmixed 
with  any  thing  except  the  small  portion  of  mucus 
from  which  it  can  never  be  obtained  entirely  free, 
is  described  by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  be  a  clear  transpa- 
rent fluid,  witnout  smell,  slightly  saltish  (probably 
from  the  admixture  of  mucus),  smd  very  pereeptibly 
acid.  Its  taste,  he  says,  resembles  that  of  thin  mu- 
cilaginous water,  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  readily  diffusible  in  water,  wine,  or  spir? 
its,  and  effervesces  slightly  with  alkalis — a  direct 
proof  of  its  acid  nature.  It  coagulates  albumen, 
and  is  powerfully  antiseptic,  checung  the  progress 
of  putrefaction  m  meat.  When  pure,  it  will  keep 
for  many  months ;  but  when  diluted  with  saliva,  it 
becomes  fetid  in  a  few  days.  According  to  Profes- 
sor DungUson,  to  whom  some  was  subm^ted  by 
Dr.  Beaumont  for  analysis,  it  contains  free  muriatic 
and  acetic  9cida,^^hosphates  ai^d  muriates  with  bases 
of  potcusa,  soda,  magnesia,  aii4  lime, — ^to^ether  i^ith 
an  animal  matter  soluble,  in  cold,  but  msoluble  in 
hot  water.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  again,  describe 
it  as  composed  principally  of  muriatic  and  acetic 
acids,  fnucus,  saliva,  osmazOme,  muriate  and  sulphate 
9 f  soda,  with  little  or  no  albumen ;  and,  according  to 
tae  same  physiologists,  the  proportion  of  acid  it 
always  greatest  when  Vegetables  or  other  substances 
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of  difficolt  digestion  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the 
diet.  Other  chymists  give  an  analysis  somewhat 
different  from  either  of  these ;  a  circumstance  which 
was  indeed  to  be  expected,  considering  not  only 
the  differences  caused  by  variations  of  diet,  but  also 
the  necessarily  different  degrees  of  puri^  of  the 
fluid  submitted  to  examination. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  un(]nestionably  the  power  which  it  possesses 
of  dissolving  and  reducing  to  the  appearance  of  a 
soft,  thickisn  fluid  mass  every  thing  m  the  shape  of 
food  which  is  submitted  to  its  action,— while  it  ex- 
erts no  perceptible  influence  on  living  or  inorganic 
matter;  for,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  nothing  which 
is  not  organized,  or  which  is  still  aUve,  can  serve 
as  nutriment  for  the  animal  frame.  Water  is  the 
only  inorganic  body  which  is  taken  into  the  system 
for  its  own  sake,  and  all  mineral  and  other  inorganic 
productions  enter  it  as  component  parts  of  previously 
organized  substances  of  either  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table nature.  To  a  great  extent,  indeed,  vegetation 
seems  to  be  merely  a  process  for  the  conversion 
of  inorganic  matter  into  a  proper  nutriment  for  the 
support  of  animal  life ;  and  many  species  of  animals 
seem  in  their  turn  to  be  Uttie  else  than  living  ma- 
chines  for  the  conversion  of  vegetable  sidistances 
into  a  nutriment  fH  for  other  species  by  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  devoured.  It  is  true  that,  in 
some  parts  of  South  America,  the  natives,  pressed 
by  wsmt,  consume  quantities  of  a  soft  unctuous  clay, 
which  is  of  course  destitute  of  organization ;  but  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  nourishment 
is  derived  from  it,  and  that  it  merely  serves  to  allay 
the  pan^  of  hunger,  such  instances  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Creator  to  be- 
stow such  a  structure  on  all  animals,  as  to  make 
them  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable  aliment.  But 
the  arrangement  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt,  is 
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the  source  of  an  mfinitely  greater  amount  of  actiro 
enjoyment  than  what  could  otherwise  have  existed. 
Had  tiiere  been  no  beasts  of  prey,  the  worM  would 
soon  have  been  overrun  with  hertiivorous  creatures 
to  such  an  ext^it,  that  their  numbers  would  speedily 
have  become  excessive  in  reference  to  the  possible 
supply  of  food,  and  there  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  suffering  from  starvation  and  disease,  than 
what  actually  arises  out  of  their  existing  relation  to 
each  other.  On  the  present  plan,  there  is  ample 
food  and  enjoyment  for  all ;  and  when  the  time  does 
arrive  when  one  animal  must  become  the  prey  of 
another,  the  deprivation  of  life  is  in  most  cases  un- 
foreseen, and  the  suffering  which  attends  it  is  in  gen- 
eral only  momentary  in  duration.  There  is  thus 
both  complete  enjoyment  of  life  while  it  lasts,  and 
a  great  additional  field  opened  for  the  support  of  an 
immense  class  of  animals,  which,  with  their  present 
constitution,  could  not  otherwise  have  existed  at  aU. 

The  gastric  juice,  as  already  remarked,  has  no 
power  over  living  animal  matter — a  most  wise  and 
admirable  provision,  since  otherwise  it  would  at 
once  have  attacked  and  destroyed  the  very  organ 
which  produces  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  worms 
are  able  to  exist  in  the  stomach  of  man  and  other 
animals ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  ojrster 
swallowed  directly  from  the  shell  to  continue  to 
live,  it  would  effectually  resist  every  attempt  at  di- 
gestion. But  it,  in  common  with  roost  other  beingSy 
cannot  sustain  life  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  dies,  the  gastric  juice  assumes  the 
mastery,  and  speedily  converts  it  into  chyme. 

If  any  tjjdag  couki  have  opened  Montdgre's  eves 
to  the  fallacy  under  which  he  laboured  in  consider- 
ing the  gastric  juice  as  almost  identical  with  saliva, 
the  circumstance  we  are  now  to  mention  would 
have  sujSiced.  When  a  person,  previously  in  ^ood 
health,  dies  by  a  violent  death,  or  when  an  ammal 
is  killed  soon  after  a  meal,  it  very  often  happens 
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that,  on  opening  the  body  after  an  interval  of  some 
hours,  the  stomach  is  found  to  be  eroded,  and  its 
contents  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
precisely  as  if  a  hole  had  been  formed  in  it  by  ulcer- 
ation. It  was  long  before  the  reason  of  this  was 
discovered ;  but  at  length  it  was  ascertained  to  arise 
from  the  action  of  gastric  juice  (the  abundant  secre^ 
Hon  of  which  was  provoked  by  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding meal)  upon  the  substance  of  the  stomach,  now 
subjected  to  its  power  from  being  deprived  of  life. 
Tins  fact  has  been  so  often  verified,  tnat  it  is  by  all 
admitted  as  incontrovertibly  true.  If,  therefore, 
the  gastric  juice  be  merely  saliva  and  mucus,  we 
might  expect  to  find  after  death  some  traces  of  sim- 
ilar results  from  the  contact  of  saliva  with  the  mouth 
or  gullet ;  but  there  no  such  erosion  is  ever  witnes- 
sed, nor,  as  Montdgre  himself  admits,  does  saliva 
exert  any  solvent  power  whatever  over  dead  animal 
matter  out  of  the  body.  These  facts  appear  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mmd. 

The  power  of  coagulating  milk,  and  albumen  or 
the  white  of  eggs,  is  another  remarkable  property 
of  the  gastric  juice, — and  one  so  familiarly  known, 
that  in  dairies  an  infusion  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  is  in  common  use,  under  the  name  of  runnet  or 
rennet,  for  curdling  milk.  In  infants,  also,  we  know 
that  the  nurse's  milk  has  scarcely  reached  the  stom- 
ach before  coagulation  takes  place;  a  fact  which 
leads  many  inexperienced  mothers  to  infer  that  the 
infant  is  already  suffering  from  acidity,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  supposed  evil  by  repeated  doses  of  mag- 
nesia— ^which,  of  course,  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  coagulation  of  milk  in  the  stomach  is  so  far 
from  being  a  morbid  process,  that  milk  cannot  be 
properly  digested  without  it.  By  the  separation  and 
absorption  of  the  fluid  whey,  the  curd  is  reduced  to 
a  proper  consistence  for  being  acted  upon,  both  by 
the  gastric  juice  itself  «and  by  the  contractions  ojT 
the  muscular  coat. 
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The  gastric  juice  is  also  powerfuttf  anHsejOic; 
that  is  to  say,  it  prevents  animal  substances  from 
becoming  putrid,  and  even  renders  sweet  such  as 
have  advanced  a  considerable  way  towards  putre- 
faction. Dr.  Beaumont  mentions  that  the  pure  juice 
will  keep  unchanged  for  almost  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  according  to  Spallanzani,  meat  maybe  preserv- 
ed in  it  without  taint  for  five  or  six  weeks,  or  even 
longer.  This  antiseptic  tendency  of  the  gastric  fluid 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  little  or  no  mis- 
chief results  from  the  common  practice  among  epi- 
cures, of  not  making  use  of  game  till  the  putrefac- 
tive process  is  advanced  farUier  than  is  agreeable 
to  the  palates  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  qualities  of  the  gastric  juice  are  so  directlv 
adapted  to  the  natural  food  of  the  animal,  that  fleui 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  fOT 
example,  undergoes  scarcely  any  change;  while 
vegetable  food,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  equally 
undigested  in  that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Thus,  '*  when 
a  hawk  or  an  owl  has  swallowed  a  small  bird,  in  the 
stomach  of  which  have  been  seeds,  these  bodies  are 
not  dissolved  by  the  gastric  fluid,"*  but  pass  through 
the  intestines  unaltered.  Man,  the  dog,  and  some 
other  creatures,  possess  the  power  of  digesting  all 
sorts  of  aliment,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  and 
are  hence  called  omnivorous ;  but  even  in  them,  the 
relation  which  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice 
bear  to  the  qualities  of  the  food  chiefly  or  exclusively 
used  is  so  close,  that,  when  a  widely  different  kind 
is  suddenly  resorted  to,  indigestion  is  the  almost  in- 
evitable consequence,  because  then  the  gastric  juice 
has  not  had  time  to  acquire  its  requisite  adaptation 
to  the  new  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act. 

Even  in  its  chymical  constitution,  the  gastric  juice 
of  carnivorous  animals  differs  from  that  of  the  her- 
bivorous; a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the 

*  MaegilliTra]r*8  Description  of  tSe  Rapacious  Btrds  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  24. 
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Hffdnuce  of  effect.  In  the  former,  such  as  that  of 
birds  of  prey,  serpents,  and  fishes,  no  free  or  un- 
combined  acid  can  be  detected,  although  it  is  inva- 
riably found  in  the  gastric  fluid  of  vegetable-eaters. 
In  crows  and  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  and  such 
animals  as  can  live  on  either  kind  of  aliment,  it  is 
never  acid  except  when  they  have  been  fed  chiefly 
on  grain  or  plants.  In  man,  the  same  relation  has, 
by  numerous  experiments,  been  ascertahied  to  exist. 

But  although,  in  every  class  of  living  beings,  the 
gastric  juice  is  constituted  with  a  direct  relation  to 
Its  natural  food,  still  its  qualities  ms^  be  so  much 
modified  by  a  very  gradual  change  of  diet,  as  to  fit 
it  for  digesting  aliment  of  a  very  dissimilar  or  oppo- 
site kind.  Thus,  in  the  natural  state,  the  stomach 
of  a  sheep  exerts  scarcely  any  action  on  beef  or 
mutton;  but  if  the  change  nrom  the  one  kind  of  food 
to  the  other  be  made  by  slow  degrees,  the  gastric 
juice  will  in  the  end  become  so  essentially  altered 
as  to  enable  it  to  digest  them.  In  this  way,  as  is 
mentioned  by  Delabere  Blaine,  a  horse  at  the  Vet- 
erinary College  was  supported  for  some  time  by  an- 
imal matter  ^one ;  while  others  have  subsisted  on 
dried  fish  or  on  milk.*  It  has  been  shown,  also, 
by  John  Hunter,  Spallanzani,  and  others,  that  eagles, 
falcons,  owls,  pigeons,  and  domestic  fowls,  may  for 
a  time  be  fed  on  aliments  altogether  foreign  to  their 
natural  habits.  But  these  facts  only  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  nature  will  go,  on  an  emergency,  for 
the  preservation  of  life ;  and  no  more  indicate  the 
eaual  fitness  of  both  kinds  of  aliment,  than  the  fact 
of  some  men  being  able  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
on  their  heads  proves  an  inverted  position  to  be  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  human  race. 

In  consequence  of  this  adaptation  of  the  gastric 
juice  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  it  is  obvious  that 
sudden  atid  extreme  changes  from  one  kind  of  diet  to 

•  BlaiM't  Veteiinary  Art,  3d  edit  p.,  27i. 
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another  must  he  injurious,  because  the  stomach  has 
not  time  to  modify  its  secretions  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  altered  demand  made  upon  its  powers.  This, 
accordingly,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  "so  much 
caution  is  used  in  bringing  horses  into  condition 
after  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  pasture-field. 
When  they  have  previously  been  on  dry  food  in  the 
straw-yard,  com  may  be  given  with  greater  safety ; 
so  that  it  is  the  change,  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in 
kind  of  aliment,  which  causes  the  risk.  And,  on  this 
account,  when  a  horse  is  to  be  put  upon  hard  food, 
after  having  been  fed  on  grass  or  other  succulent 
vegetables,  Blaine  recommends,  not  only  that  hay 
and  corn  should  be  given  in  very  small  quantities  at 
first,  but  that  the  hay  should  be  moistened,  and  the 
icom  mixed  with  bran  and  mashed ;  by  which  means, 
having  acquired  a  greater  analogy  to  grass,  it  will 
be  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  which 
has  been  previously  adapted  for  green  food. 

Even  in  man,  the  gastric  juice  undergoes  consid- 
erable modifications,  not  merely  according  to  the 
kind  of  aliment  habitually  used,  but  also  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  state  of  the  health ;  so  that,  while  sudden 
and  great  changes  from  one  kind  of  diet  to  another 
are  positively  hurtful  on  the  one  hand,  absolute  uni- 
formity is  not  less  objectionable  on  the  other. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  the  elements  of  the  gastric  juice  its  power 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  and  experiments  have  been 
instituted  on  them  individually  to  discover  which  of 
them  is  most  nearly  analogous  to  it  in  effect.  From 
the  general  results,  it  appears  that  acetic  acid  (vine- 
gar) and  muriatic  acid  have  a  wider  range  of  influ- 
ence, and  produce  solvent  effects  more  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  gastric  juice,  than  any  other  known 
substances.  Both  of  these  acids,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, are  constituent  elements  of  the  gastric  fluid ;  and 
it  hasi  in  consequencet  been  argued,  that  to  them  it  is 
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indebted  for  all  its  energy.  And,  indeed,  without 
laying  too  mnch  stress  on  this  real  or  supposed 
analogy,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  weU-uiown 
fact,  that  scurvy,  and  a  highly  alkaline  state  of  the 
system,  are  generally  induced  by  a  diet  restricted 
for  a  long  time  to  animal  food  alone,  and  are  pre- 
vented or  cured  most  easily  by  a  free  use  of  lemon- 
Juice  or  of  vegetable  matter,  either  fresh  or  fer- 
mented.  In  these  circumstances,  the  vegetable  acid 
is  probably  efficacious  both  by  directly  improving 
digestion,  and  by  combining;  with  the  excess  of  the 
alkaline  salts  already  existing  in  the  system.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  in  weak  stomachs  acid' 
ity  is  almost  invariably  induced  by  the  use  of  vege- 
td>le  food,  possibly  to  some  extent  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  effectinff  its  digestion;  for  it  has  been  as- 
certained beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  herbivorous  ani- 
mals the  gastric  juice  alwajrs  contains  some  free  or 
uncombined  acid — ^and  in  man  also,  after  living 
much  on  vegetables  for  some  time. 

The  necessity  of  acid  for  the  ch3rmification  of 
vegetable  food,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fond- 
ness which  the  Germans  and  Dutch  display  for  #ii«r- 
kraut — or  cabbage  in  a  state  of  acetous  fermenta- 
tion— and  of  its  alleged  easy  dig[estibility.  It  ex- 
plains, also,  the  general  use  of  vinegar  along  with 
salads,  cucumbers,  oysters,  salmon,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  difficult  digestion,  and  shows  that  its  util- 
ity is  not  imaginary,  but  loudly  proclaimed  by  na- 
ture's own  acts. 

Another  important  principle,  which  Dr.  Beaumont 
conceives  to  be  established  by  his  numerous  exper- 
iments, and  which  forced  itself  upon  him  by  de- 
grees, is,  that  in  health  thc  gastric  sbcrbtion  al- 
ways BEARS  A  mRRCT  RCLATION  TO  TBI  QUANTITT  Or 
ALIMBNT   KATURALLT   BBQUIRKD    BT  THB    STSTBM;    SO 

that,  if  more  than  this  be  taken,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  too  small  a  supply  of  the  juice  ftnr  the  di- 
gesUonof  the  whole.   The  princiiile  here  laid  down 
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is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sympathy  which  w« 
have  seen  to  exist  between  the  stomach  and  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  therefore  not  only  is  highly 
probable  in  itseU,  but,  if  sound,  will  prove  a  most 
Taluable  guide  in  the  practical  regulation  of  diet. 
Tlie  number  of  phenomena  which  it  explains,  and 
its  general  applicability  to  daily  use,  afford  no  small 
presumption  of  its  truth.  When,  for  example,  we 
eat  more  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require,  in- 
digestion will  follow,  because  there  will  be  more 
food  in  the  stomach  than  what  the  quantity  of  gas- 
tric juice  provided  is  able  to  dissolve ;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  juice  secreted  being  in  relation,  not  to 
what  we  eat,  but  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  system, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Here  a  remarKable  harmony  will  be  per- 
ceived between  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  and 
the  true  indications  and  uses  of  appetite  as  a  guide 
to  diet,  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter  (p.  35). 

The  gastric  secretion,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
villous  coat,  undergo  great  modifications  during  dis- 
ease, and  on  this  subject  also  Dr.  Beaumont's  ob- 
servations are  highly  valuable ;  because,  instead  of 
merely  inferring,  as  others  are  obliged  to  do,  he  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  sieino  with  his  eyes  what 
was  actually  going  on.  In  the  course  of  his  attend- 
ance on  St.  Martin,  he  found  that,  whenever  a  fever- 
ish state  was  induced,  whether  from  obstructed  per-  . 
spiration,  from  undue  excitement  by  stimulating  li- 
quors, from  overloading  the  stomach,  or  from  fear, 
anger,  or  other  mental  emotion  depressing  or  dis- 
turbing the  nervous  system,  the  villous  coat  became 
sometimes  red  and  dry,  and  at  other  times  pale  and 
maistf  and  lost  altogether  its  smooth  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  usual 
secretions  became  vitiated,  impaired,  or  entirely 
suppressed;  and  the  follicles  from  which,  in  health, 
the  mucus  which  protects  the  tender  surface  of  the 
villous  coat  is  poured  out,  became  flat  and  flaccidf 
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and  no  longer  yielded  their  nnial  Uand  seeratioa. 
The  nervous  and  vaacular  papills,  thus  deprived  of 
their  defenaive  shield,  were  then  subjected  to  undue 
irritation.  When  these  diseased  appearances  were 
considerable,  the  system  sympathised,  and  drynese 
of  the  mouth,  thirst,  quickened  pulse,  and  other 
symptoms,  showed  themselves;  and  vo  oastmo 
juici  covvD  SB  PBOouau)  oa  sxTaAonn  bvbii  on  tos 

APPLICATIOV  OF  VBJi  USUAL  STIMULUS  OF  FOOD. 

These  facts,  if  correctly  observed^  are  of  extreme 
importance;  and  from  the  care  with  which  Dr. 
Beaumont  pursued  his  investigations,  I  do  not  think 
their  general  accuracy  can  be  called  in  question. 
The  dry,  irritated  appearance  of  the  villous  coat,  and 
the  absence  of  the  healthy  ^tric  secretion  in  the 
febrile  state,  not  only  explain  at  once  the  want  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  uneasiness  generally  felt  in 
we  region  of  the  stomach,  but  show  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  sustain  strength  by  forcing  the  patient 
to  eat  when  food  cannot  be  digested,  and  when  na- 
ture instinctively  refuses  to  receive  it. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  alleged  sympathy  of  the 
stomach  with  the  wants  of  the  body  has  been  de- 
nied, because  the  sense  of  hunger  disappears  the 
moment  food  is  swallowed,  or  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended even  with  clay  or  sawdust,  although  the 
actual  wants  of  the  system  cannot  by  possibility 
have  been  supplied  in  either  case.  But  these  facts 
seem  to  me  rather  to  justify  the  inference  that  a 
sympathy  does  exist.  Hanger  ceases  when  food 
is  taken,  simply  because  now  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  is  in  the  desired  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
body,  and  the  nerves  consequently  feel  and  transmit 
this  impression  to  the  more  distant  parts.  In  the 
other  case,  again,  it  ceases  because  the  stomach 
cannot  at  first  distinguish  what  is  food  from  what  is 
not ;  and  therefore,  when  distended,  expresses  ooa* 
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tent,  because  it  feels  satisfied  that  it  has  been  hon- 
estly dealt  with,  and  got  what  it  wanted.  But  when- 
ever it  discovers  the  cheat,  which  it  does  in  no  Ion? 
time,  hunger  returns,  and  can  be  properly  appeased 
onty  by  digestible  substances.  Dr.  Beaumont  in- 
deed expressly  mentions,  that,  although  the  gastric 
secretion  commences  the  moment  any  indigestible 
body  touches  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  it 
invariably  ceases  soon  after  discovering  that  the 
substance  is  one  over  which  it  has  no  power — ^thus 
strongly  confirming  the  existence  of  the  sympathy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THIOBT  AND  LAWS  OF  DIOCSTIOIT. 

Diflerent  theories  of  Digestion. — ConcoctioiL — Feimentation.— 
Patre&ction.— Trituration.— Chymical  solution.— Conditiona 
or  Uws  of  di^stion. — Influence  of  gastric  juice. — Experi- 
ments illustrative  of  its  solvent  power. — Its  mode  of  action  on 
different  Icinds  of  aliment — ^beef,  milk,  eggs,  soups,  &c. — In- 
fluence of  temperature. — Heat  of  about  100^  essential  to  di- 
gestion.-^Oeotle  and  continued  agitation  necessary.— Action 
of  stomach  in  admitting  food. — Uses  of  its  muscular  motion. 
—Gastric  juice  acts  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  but 
on  every  particle  which  it  touches.— Digestibility  of  different 
kinds  of  rood.— Table  of  results.— Animal  food  most  digesti- 
ble.—Farinaceous  next.- Vegetables  and  soups  least  digesti- 
ble.— Organs  of  digestion  simple  in  proportion  to  concentra- 
tion of  nutriment.— Digestibihty  depends  on  adaptation  of 
food  to  ifastric  mice  more  than  on  analogy  of  composition. — 
Dlostrations.— Ko  increase  of  temperature  during  digestion. — 
Dir.  Beaumont's  summary  of  inferences. 

BcFORB  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
iheory  of  digestion  which  naturally  evolves  itself 
from  the  facts  expounded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  tht 
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TSriouB  theories  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
subject  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

Hippocrates  regarded  digestion  as  a  kind  of  con^ 
coction,  or  stewing ;  and  many  of  his  followers  be- 
lieved that  it  is  effected  in  the  stomach  by  the  a^n* 
cy  of  heat  alone,  much  in  the  same  way  as  food  is 
cooked  over  a  fire.  It  is  quite  ascertained  that  heat 
favours  the  process,  but  it  is  pure  absurdity  to  main- 
tain that  that  agent  alone  will  accomphsh  digestion. 

Others  of  the  older  physiologists  contended  that 
chymification  results  from  simple  fermentation  of 
the  alimentary  mass,  and  referred  to  the  gas  disen- 
gaged during  difficult  digestion,  as  a  proof  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  was  going  on.  But  it  is 
now  demonstrated  that  the  tendency  of  healthy  di- 
gestion is  rather  to  arrest  than  to  induce  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  the  latter  takes  place  only  when  dis- 
ease exists,  or  when  more  food  has  been  swallowed 
than  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the 
stomach  is  able  to  dissolve.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  and  of  fermentation  are  so  ex- 
tremely different,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
them  to  originate  from  the  same  chymical  action. 

The  next  theory  which  prevailed  considered  di- 
gestion to  be  the  result  of  the  putrefactive  process. 
The  single  fact  that  the  gastric  juice  not  only  arrests 
putrefaction,  but  even  restores  to  sweetness  meat  in 
which  that  process  is  begun,  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  wildness  of  such  a  supposition. 

Another  set  of  physiologists  imagined  that  tritt^- 
ration  would  account  best  for  aU  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  food  during  digestion ;  and  consequently 
regarded  the  chyme  as  a  sort  of  emulsion  formed 
by  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  aliment  with  the 
juices  of  the  stomach,  just  as  an  emulsion  is  fonn- 
ed  by  rubbing  down  almonds  in  a  mortar.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  referred  for  proofs  not  orfy 
to  the  contractile  motions  of  the  stomach  already 
noticed,  but  to  the  muscular  apparatus  for  thtuiap- 
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tion  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  giz- 
zard  of  granivorous  birds.  But,  in  adopting  this 
conclusion,  they  forgot  that  in  birds  the  triturating 
apparatus  does  not  digest,  but  serves,  like  the  or- 
gans of  mastication  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  merely 
to  bruise  the  grain  on  which  the  animal  tives.  In 
birds,  in  fact,  digestion  begins  only  after  the  tritura- 
tion is  finished. 

A  more  recent  and  much  more  accurate  view  of 
digestion  is  that  which  considers  it  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  chynUcal  solution  of  the  food  in  the 
gastric  juice.  This  theory  is  supported  by  a  greater 
number  of  facts  and  experiments  than  any  other ; 
but,  although  substantially  correct,  it  is,  perhaps,  too 
exclusive  and  limited  in  its  principles.  It  is  true, 
that  by  the  agency  of  gastric  juice  on  food  out  of 
the  body,  a  change  very  similar  to  chymification 
ean  be  effected  on  it ;  but  when  we  remember  that 
ehyme,  or  the  result  of  real  digestion,  is  essentially 
the  same  in  its  elementary  or  component  principles, 
whatever  be  the  kind  of  food  from  which  it  is  form- 
ed, and  that  as  yet  we  are  acquainted  with  no  purely 
chymical  agent  which,  applied  to  different  substan- 
ces, gives  rise  to  the  same  uniform  product,  we  shall 
be  more  willing  to  believe  that  chymification  is 
neither  a  purely  mechanical  nor  a  purely  chymical 
operation ;  but  the  result  of  a  vital  process,  to  which 
both  mechanical  and  chymical  forces  contribute, 
and  which  no  action  or  combination  of  inanimate 
matter  can  either  exactly  imitate  or  supersede. 

To  enable  ourselves  to  appreciate  correctly  the 
nature  of  digestion,  we  must  begin  by  considering 
the  conditions  essential  for  its  peribrmancei  or  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  carried  on. 

The  FIRST  indispensable  requisite  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  gastric  juice^  and  its  thorough  admixture 
fttth  every  particle  of  the  food  on  which  it  is  to  oper- 
uto.  The  SBCOND  is  a  steady  temperature  of  about 
-98^  or  1900  Ftihr.  ;  and  the  third  is  the  gentle  and 
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tonHmied  aptoHon  of  the  olwMfUary  mass  in  the  ston^ 
ach  while  digestion  ts  going  on. 

In  illustration  of  tne  influence  of  the  fibst  con- 
dition, I  may  refer  to  the  experiments  already  mmi- 
tioned  as  having  been  made  by  Spallanzani,  Stevens, 
and  others,  to  show  the  solvent  poww  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  food  even  out  of  the  body.  Spaluinzani 
states,  that  when  small  portions  of  well-masticated 
beef  or  mutton  are  placed  in  a  vial,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  requisite  tempera- 
ture and  gentle  agitation  are  secured  by  placing  the 
Tial  in  the  armpit,  the  appearances  presented  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  are  extremely  analogous  to  those 
observed  in  the  natural  process  of  chymification ; 
the  meat  being  in  both  cases  converted  mto  the  soft 
grayish  mass  of  a  pultaceous  consistence  called 
chyme. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Spallanzani^s  researches,  and  of  the 
almost  universu  adoption  of  his  views  by  succeed- 
ing physiologists,  till  confidence  in  their  accuracy 
was  for  a  time  shaken  by  the  bold  and  fallacious 
assertions  of  Mont^gre,  felt  that  the  opfwrtunity 
afforded  him  by  St.  Martin's  wound  for  verifying  or 
disproving  the  experiments  on  which  these  views 
were  founded,  was  much  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
He  therefore  entered  upon  a  long  series  of  investi- 
gations, of  which  the  following  is  an  imperfect, 
though,  I  hope,  instructive  abstract. 

To  test  the  reality  of  the  solvent  powers  ascribed 
to  the  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Beaumont  withdrew  from 
St.  Martin's  stomach  about  one  ounce  of  it,  obtained 
after  a  seventeen  hours  fast,  by  introducing  first  a 
thermometer  to  induce  the  secretion,  and  then  a 
gum-elastic  tube  to  carry  it  off.  Into  this  quantity, 
placed  in  a  vial,  he  introduced  a  piece  of  hoUed 
recendy-salted  beef,  weighing  three  drachms.  He 
then  corked  the  vial  tightly,  and  immersed  it  in 
water  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100",  which  h* 
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had  previously  ascertained  to  be  the  heat  of  the 
stomach  when  the  secretion  was  going  on.  In 
forty  minutes,  digestion  had  distinctly  commenced 
on  the  surface  of  the  beef.  In  fifty  minutes^  the 
fluid  became  quite  opaque  and  cloudy,  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  beef  began  to  loosen  and  separate.  In 
sixty  minutesj  chyme  began  to  be  formed.  In  ojte 
hour  and  a  htdf  the  muscular  fibres  hung  loose 
and  unconnected,  and  floated  about  in  shreds.  In 
three  hours,  they  had  diminished  about  one  half.  In 
fite  hours,  only  a  few  remained  undissolved.  la 
seven  hours,  the  muscular  texture  was  no  longer 
apparent ;  and  in  nijie  hours,  the  solution  was  com- 
pleted. 

To  compare  the  progress  of  digestion  in  the  nat- 
ural way  with  these  results,  Dr.  Beaumont,  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  experiment  just  described, 
suspended  a  piece  of  the  same  beef,  of  equal  weight 
and  size,  within  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  string; 
At  the  eild  of  the  first  half  hour  it  presented  the 
same  appearances  as  the  piece  in  the  vial;  but  when 
Dr.  Beaumont  drew  out  the  string  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  beef  had  been  completely  di- 
gested and  disappeared,  making  a  diflerence  of 
result  in  point  of  time  of  nearly  seven  hours.  In 
both,  the  solution  began  on  the  surface,  and  agita- 
tion accelerated  its  progress  by  removing  the  ex- 
ternal coating  of  chyme  as  fast  as  it  was  formed. 
When  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  chicken 
instead  of  beef,  the  solution  was  slower,  from  the 
greater  compactness  of  the  chicken  not  allowing 
the  gastric  fluid  to  penetrate  its  substance  so  readily. 
Had  the  beef  and  chicken  been  masticated  before 
being  subjected  to  experiment,  the  diflerence  be- 
tween them  in  the  rapidity  of  digestion  would  proba- 
bly have  been  less. 

To  ascertain  still  more  accurateljr  the  difference 
between  natural  and  artificial  digestion  (the  one  tn 
and  the  other  ou^  o/the  stomach)*  Dr.  Beaumont  put 
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twelve  drachms  of  recentiy-salted  hoUed  beef  into  a 
vial,  with  the  same  number  of  drachms  of  fresh  gas- 
tric juice  obtained  through  the  opening  of  the  stom* 
ach  after  a  fast  of  eighteen  hours ;  and  then  placed  it 
in  a  basin  of  water  on  a  sand-bath,  where  he  kept  it 
at  the  heat  of  lOOO  Fahr.,  and  continued  to  agitate  it 
gently.  Digestion  soon  commenced,  and  progres- 
sed uniformly  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  ceased. 
One  half  of  the  meat  was  then  dissolved,  and  thttk 
texture  of  the  remainder  loosened  and  tender— re- 
sembling the  same  kind  of  ahment  when  ejected 
from  the  stomach  partly  digested  some  hours  after 
a  meal,  as  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  indigestion. 
On  weighing  the  unmssolved  portion  which  remain- 
ed after  all  action  had  ceased,  six  drachms  and 
twelve  grains  of  the  beef  were  found  to  have  been 
digested  by  twelve  drachms,  or  nearly  double  its 
weight,  of  gastric  juice.  It  thus  appears  that  a  given 
quantity  of  gastric  fluid  can  digest  only  a  refiitive 
proportion  of  meat;  so  that,  when  more  is  eaten 
than  what  there  is  juice  sufficient  to  dissolve,  stom- 
achic disorder  must  necessarily  follow.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  the  addition  of 
fresh  juice  causes  digestion  to  be  resumed. 

To  discover  what  influence  would  be  exerted  on 
food  masticated,  swallowed,  and  mixed  virith  the 
gastric  juice  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  withdrawn 
Rom  the  stomach,  Dr.  Beaumont  gave  St.  Martin  an 
ordinary  dinner  of  bailed  salted  beef,  bread,  potatoes, 
and  turnips,  with  a  gill  of  pure  water  for  drink ;  and 
twenty  minutes  aflerwaird  drew  off  through  the 
opening  about  a  gill  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  an  open-mouthed  vial.  In  this  short  space  of 
time  digestion  had  already  commenced,  thus  nega- 
tiving the  common  notion  that  an  hour  elapses 
before  it  begins.  The  vial  was  now  placed  m  a 
water-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  and  continued 
t^ere  for  Ave  hours.  Examined  at  the  end  of  that 
tone,  the  whole  contents  were  found  to  be  dissolved. 
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On  then  extracting  an  equal  quantity  of  chyme  fTom 
the  stomach,  and  comparing  it  with  the  soltttion 
in  the  vial,  little  difference  was  observable  between 
them,  except  that  the  process  had  been  somewhat 
more  rapid  in  than  out  of  the  stomach.  But  this 
experiment  is  remarkable  in  another  point  of  view, 
as  showing  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  min- 
utes enough  of  gastric  juice  had  been  secreted  for 
tike  entire  completion  of  digestion. 

With  a  view  to  verify  t^se  results,  and  also  to 
discover  the  comparative  digestibility  of  different 
kinds  of  aliment,  Dr.  Beaumont  gave  St.  Martin  for 
dinner  eight  ounces  of  recently-salted  lean  beef,  four 
ounces  of  potatoes,  some  hread,  and  four  ounces  of 
boiled  tumms.  After  fifteen  minutes  he  withdrew 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  found 
that  some  of  the  meat  had  already  been  slightly 
digested.  In  a  second  portion,  withdrawn  at  the 
end  of  forty-five  minutes,  fragments  of  the  beef  and 
bread  were  perceptible,  and  in  a  still  more  advanced 
state  of  digestion;  the  meat  was  in  small  shreds, 
soft  and  pulpy,  and  the  fluid  containing  it  had  be- 
come more  opaque  and  gruel-like  in  appearance. 
When  two  hours  had  elapsed,  a  third  quantity  wsa 
taken  out,  at  which  time  nearly  all  the  meat  had 
become  chymified  and  changed  into  a  reddish-brown 
fluid ;  but  small  pieces  of  vegetable  matter  now  pre^ 
sented  themselves  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a  state  of 
digestion  so  much  less  advanced  than  the  meat,  that 
their  peculiar  structure  was  still  distinctly  visible. 
Some  of  the  second  and  third  portions,  put  into  a 
vial  and  treated  in  the  usual  way,  advanced  to  com- 
plete digestion,  as  in  the  other  experiment,  except 
that  the  process  was  slower,  and  that  a  few  vegeta- 
ble fibres  remained  to  the  last  undissolved;  thus 
confirming  the  general  opinion,  that  vegetables  aro 
more  difficult  of  digestion  than  animal  substances. 

The  mode  of  solution  by  the  gastric  juice  varies 
aecoxding  to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  it  acts. 
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We  have  seen  that  it  gradually  reduces  solids  to  a 
-soft  and  fluid  state ;  but  its  effect  on  milk  and  albu* 
men  is  different.  It  begins  by  coagulating  them^ 
80  as  to  give  them  the  reauisite  consistence  for 
being  affected  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  th« 
«tomach»  and  impregnated  with  the  juice.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  St.  Martin  had  drunk  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  a  portion  taken  out  of  Uie  stomach  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fine,  loose- 
ly-coagulated substance,  mixed  with  a  semi-trans- 
parent whey-coloured  fluid.  A  drachm  of  warm 
gastric  juice,  poured  into  two  drachms  of  milk,  at  m 
temperature  of  100^,  produced  a  precisely  similar 
appearance  in  twenty  minutes.  In  another  experi- 
ment, when  four  ounces  of  bread  were  given  along 
with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  contents  were  examin- 
ed at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  the  milk  was  coa|^- 
lated,  and  the  bread  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp  floatmg 
in  a  large  proportion  of  fluid.  In  two  hours  the 
whole  was  completely  digested. 

When  the  white  or  albumen  of  two  eggs  was 
nwallowed  on  an  empty  stomach,  small  white  flakes 
began  to  be  seen  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  mixture  soon  assumed  an  opaque  whitish  ap- 
pearance. In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  whole  had 
disappeared.  Two  drachms  of  albumen,  mixed 
with  two  of  gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach,  under- 
went the  same  changes,  but  in  a  rather  longer 
time. 

When  the  food  is  chiefly  liquid,  as  when  soup  is 
taken  either  alone  or  in  large  proportion,  the  more 
fluid  part  is  speedily  absort^d,  to  fit  the  remaining 
nutritious  portion  for  being  better  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  muscular  power  of  the  stomach. 
Fifty  mmutes  after  St.  Martin  had  dined  on  vegeta- 
ble soup,  beef,  and  bread.  Dr.  Beaumont  found  the 
stomach  to  contain  a  pulpous  mass,  like  thick  gruel 
in  cohsistence,  and  of  a  semi-gelatinous  aspect. 
The  fluid  portion  had  been  absorbed  to  wck  an 
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•xtent,  that  the  remainder  was  even  thicker  than 
is  usual  after  eating  more  solid  food.  From  many 
similar  observations,  Dr.  Beaumont  infers  it  to  be 
a  general  law,  that  soup  and  liquids  cannot  be  di^ 
gested  until  they  are  formed  into  a  thicker  mass  by 
the  absorption  «f  their  watery  partr-«as  till  then  they 
are  too  hquid  to  be  easily  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice.  Hence  their  unfitness  for  weak  stomachs, 
and  the  impropriety  of  large  libations  of  tea  or  cof- 
fee at  breuLfast  by  persons  whose  digestion  is  had* 
During  recovery  from  illness,  chicken-tea,  beef-tea, 
snd  soaps  are  often  useful,  simply  bemuse  the  sys- 
tem then  requires  the  liquid  to  make  m^  its  lost 
blood. ' 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Beaumont  made  few  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  vegeta- 
bles ;  andf  in  the  few  recorded,  he  generally  con- 
tents himself  with  noting  the  length  of  time  required 
for  their  solution,  which  generally  proved  consijd^ 
erably  longer  than  for  animal  substances.  In  one 
experiment,  however,  he  states,  that  an  hour  after 
giving  St.  Martin  nine  ounces  of  raw,  ripe,  sawr 
4B^les,  the  stomach  was  full  of  fluid  and  pulp, "  quite 
acrid,  and  initatinff  the  edges  of  the  apezture,  as 
is  always  the  case  wnsn  he  eats  acescent  fruits  or  vegcr 
tdbles.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contents  were 
stiU  mi^e  sharp  and  acrid,  and  the  oulp  of  the  apple 
visible.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  stomach  was 
empty,  but  the  mucous  membrane  exhibited  an  irri* 
tated  appearance.  With  iarinacecjus  vegetables, 
however,  the  results  were  different.  Thus,  when  a 
pint  of  thick,  rich,  boiled  sago,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
was  given,  tiie  whole  was  digested  in  less  thm  two 
hours,  and  there  was  neither  acrimony  of  the  gas- 
tric contents,  lior  smarting  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound :  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  pecuUarly  grate- 
M  to  the  stomach,  and  rendered  the  mucous  mem- 
Jbrane  soft,  uniform,  and  healthy.  The  same  results 
ii»l]oved  a  jp^^ietition  of  .the  exasriment»  and  also 
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when  a  pint  of  00ft  custaid  was  taken.  In  some 
states  of  the  stomach,  it  is  troe,  even  farinaceous 
food  excites  acrimony  and  irritation,  but  laiely  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  other  forms  of  vegetable  ali* 
onent. 

Such  being  the  influence  of  gastric  juice  on  differ* 
«nt  sdiments  at  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  we 
have  now  to  ascertain,  in  the  scooim  place,  whett 
share  the  high  temperature  has  in  the  result. 

To  determine  this  point,  I)r.  Beaumont  took  out 
two  ounces  of  gastric  juiqe,  and  divided  it  into  two 
equal  portions,  in  separate  vials.  He  added  to  each 
an  equal  weight  of  masticated  fresh  heef ;  ancf  placed 
the  one  in  a  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  99^,  and  the 
other  in  the  open  air,  at  Z4P.  As  a  contrast  to 
these,  he  placed  beside  the  latter  a  third  vial,  con- 
taining the  same  weight  of  masticated  meat  in  an 
ounce  of  clear  water. 

In  two  hours  the  meat  in  the  warm  vial  was  par« 
tially  digested;  that  in  the  cold  gastric  tuice  was 
scarcely  changed;  and  the  third  portion,  in  the  cold 
water,  seemed  only  a  little  macerated.  In  six 
hours  the  meat  in  the  warm  vial  was  half  ^gested, 
while  that  in  the  two  others  had  undergone  no  far- 
ther alteration.  The  gastric  juice  in  the  first  vial 
having  by  this  time  dissolved  as  much  as  it  eould  of 
the  beef,  four  drachms  more  were  added  from  the 
stomach,  and  the  vni  was  replaced  in  the.bail^ 
Dige^twnt  which  had  prfviously  ceased,  was  now  re- 
svmedy  and  went  on  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  not  been 
interrupted;  thus  showing,  in  a  sinking  manner,  the 
imfffopriety  of  exceediujg  in  our  meals  the  quantity 
for  which  alone  a  sufficiency  of  gastric  juice  can  M 
provided. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  three  por- 
tions were,  examined.  That  contained  in  the  warm 
juice  was  completely  dissolved,  and  presented  the 
usual  appearances.    The  portions  contained  in  the 
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oold  juice  and  in  the  cold  water  yeiy  mnch  resem- 
Ued  each  other,  iind  exhibited  no  appearance  of 
chyme  whaterer.  They  were  macerated  or  soften- 
ed, hut  not  digested.  These  experiments,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  show  clearly  that  a  temperature 
equal  to  ordinary  blood-heat  is  requisite  for  chymi- 
fication. 

To  make  sure  that  it  was  the  low  temperature 
alone  which  prevented  the  occurrence  of  digestion 
in  the  experiment  detailed.  Dr.  Beaumont  now  placed 
liie  rial  containing  the  meat  which  had  been  ei^osed 
without  effect  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  action  of 
the  cold  gastric  juice,  on  a  water-bath  at  the  ordi- 
nary blood-heat.  In  a  very  short  time  "digestion 
commenced,  and  advanced  regularly  as  in  the  other 
parcels.*^  The  same  results  were  alwa3rs  obtained 
from  a  repetition  of  these  experiments,  so  that  they 
may  be  held  as  perfectly  conclusive  in  establishing 
the  essentiality  of  heat  to  the  digestive  process. 

Thirdly. — ^The  necessity  of  gentle  and  continued 
itfiiatum  for  the  accomplishment  of  digestion  is  so 
obvious  from  the  preceding  exposition,  that  it  re- 
quires no  direct  experiments  to  establish  it.  When 
portions  of  meat  were  suspended  in  the  stomach,  by 
a  string  so  short  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  fuUy 
subjected  to  the  motion  already  described  as  sdwa^ 
going  on  during  digestion,  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  their  surface, 
and  a  longer  time  was  consequently  required  for 
their  solution  than  when  they  were  left  at  liberty. 
In  like  manner,  when  meat  out  of  the  stomach  was 
placed  in  a  vial  containing  gastric  juice,  its  solution 
was  uniformly  accelerated  by  gentle  agitation,  which 
acted  simply  by  removing  the  coating  of  chyme  as 
it  formed  on  the  surface,  and  thus  affording  to  the 
^tric  fluid  an  easier  access  to  the  undigested  por- 
tions below.  Accordingly,  when,  in  one  of  Dr.  Bean- 
nonl's  eiqperimentSy  two  ounces  of  iminasticated 
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roasted  beef  were  introduced  through  the  external 
aperture  into  the  stomach,  and  held  by  a  string,  only 
one  half  of  it  was  digested  in  four  hours,  evidently 
from  the  want  of  mastication  confining  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and 
bocause  the  string  prevented  it  from  following  the 
regular  motions  of  the  stomach. 

Having  now  made  the  reader  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  agents  concerned  in,  and  the  conditions 
essential  to,  the  performance  of  digestion  out  of  the 
body,  we  l^ve  next  to  exhibit  the  same  agents  and 
the  same  conditions  in  their  ordinary  operation  in 
the  living  being,  and  to  describe  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements by  which  they  are  respectively  and  un- 
erringly regulated. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that,  in  endowing  us 
with  appetite,  nature  has  intended  both  to  ensure 
by  its  means  a  timely  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  to  guard  against  our  eating  mora  than 
enough  to  supply  them.  We  have  also  seen  that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice 
secrated  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
food  consumed ;  that  when  the  food  exceeds  consid- 
erably the  real  necessities  of  the  system,  a  part  of 
it  ramains  undigested,  because  the  stomach  is  una- 
ble to  secrete  a  sufficiency  of  fluid  for  the  solution 
of  the  whole ;  and  that,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, indigestion  follows.  This  being  the  case, 
we  may  expect  to  find  all  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture made  with  a  view  to  prevent  us  from  hastily 
filling  the  stomach  to  ropletion,  without  being  fully 
warned  beforehand  of  the  error  we  are  committing. 
And  such  accordingly  is  the  fact 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  processes  of  mastica- 
tion, insalivation,  and  deglutition,  are  not  only  use- 
ful in  preparing  the  morsel  for  the  future  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  but,  by  transmitting  the  food  to 
the  stomach  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  likewise 
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serre  the  important  secondary  purpose  of  prevenU 
ing  iu  too  rapid  or  excessive  distention.  To  this  good 
end,  indeed,  the  stomach  itself  contributes,  as  has 
been  distinctly  shown  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  In  the 
natural  state  of  that  orean,  a  recfular  and  gentle  con^ 
traction  of  its  whole  fibres  and  carity  follows  the 
introduction  of  each  individual  morsel,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  relaxation  consequent  on  that  contraction 
takes  place,  that  another  is  willingly  admitted. 
This  arrangement  was  more  than  suspected  by 
other  physiologists,  but  it  remained  for  the  Amen- 
can  experimenter  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and 
purposes.  It  is  true  that,  during  a  hurried  repast 
for  example,  food  may  be  rapidly  introduced  mto 
the  stomach  by  an  active  effort  of  the  will,  but  it  is 
precisely  in  such  circumstances  that  we  are  apt  to 
eat  too  much,  and  that  indigestion  follows ;  because, 
fh>m  no  time  being  allowed  for  the  secretion  of  the 
requisite  (quantity  of  gastric  juice,  and  its  proper 
mixture  with  each  portion  of  the  aliment,  the  stom- 
ach is  placed  in  an  unnatural  situation,  and  its 
nerves .  cannot  receive  the  same  impression  of 
*'  enough  eaten,"  which  is  designed  by  nature  to 
arise  only  from  the  one  being  duly  proportioned  to 
and  mixed  with  the  other.  The  advantage  of  the 
natural  arrangement  is  therefore  confirmed  rather 
than  refuted  by  what  may  at  first  appear  an  ex- 
ception. 

When  Dr.  Beaumont  depressed  the  valve  in  St. 
Martinis  stomach,  and  introduced  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  soup  at  the  orifice,  he  observed  the  mg»  or  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  to  close  gent^  upon  it, 
gradually  diffusing  it  through  the  gastric  cavity,  and 
completely  preventing  the  entrance  of  a  second 
quantity  till  this  diffusion  wad  effected — ^when  relaxa- 
tion again  took  place,  and  admitted  of  a  farther 
supply.  When  solid  food  was  introduced  in  the 
same  way,  either  in  larger  pieces  or  finely  divided, 
the  same  gentle  contraction  and  grasping  motion 
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were  excited,  and  continued  from  Aity  to  eighty 
seconds,  so  as  to  prevent  more  from  being  intro- 
duced without  considerable  force  till  the  contrac- 
tion was  at  an  end.  When  St.  Martin  was  so  placed 
as  to  admit  of  the  cardia  or  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach  being  brought  into  view,  and  he  was  then 
made  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  natural 
way,  a  similar  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and 
closing  of  its  fibres  upon  the  bolus,  was  invariably 
observed  to  take  place  ;  and  till  this  was  over,  a 
second  morsel  could  not  be  received  without  a  con- 
siderable effort.  And  accordingly,  when,  either 
from  haste  or  hunger,  we  disregard  the  order  of 
nature,  and  hurriedly  gulp  down  food  without  due 
mastication,  and  without  allowing  time  for  the  reg- 
ular contraction  of  the  stomach,  we  necessarily  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  risk  both  of  overloading  it, 
and  of  ultimately  impairing  its  digestive  power. 

Such  bein^  the  provision  made  for  ensuring  the 
gradual  admission  of  food  into  the  stomach,  the 
next  requisite  is  its  proper  admixture  ttnth  the  gastric 
juice.     • 

Food  being  the  appropriate  stimulus  of  the  secre- 
ting vessels  of  the  stomach,  the  moment  the  ali- 
mentary morsel  comes  into  contact  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  action  of  the  latter,  as  was 
formerly  pointed  out,  becomes  increased  ;  its  blood- 
vessels are  distended,  its  colour  deepens  to  a 
brighter  red,  and  the  gastric  juice  immediately 
begins  to  be  poured  out.  The  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach,  oeing  acted  upon  by  the  same  stimu- 
lus, next  come  into  play,  and  execute  their  specific 
functions  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
By  these  means  the  aliment  speedily  becomes  im- 
pregnated Mrith  the  gastric  fluid,  and  undergoes  the 
mfluence  of  that  continued  gentle  agitation  already 
described  as  essential  to  digestion,  and  which  seems 
to  have  for  its  chief  object  the  careful  admixture 
of  every  portion  of  the  nutriment  with  the  quantity 
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of  gastric  juice  necessaay  for  its  solution.  The 
particles  of  food  are  thus  continually  changing 
place,  and  if  the  quantity  taken  he  not  too  great  for 
ttie  power  of  the  gastric  juice  which  the  stomach 
can  supply,  chymincation  goes  on  equally  through- 
out ;  so  that,  if  the  contents  of  the  stomach  be 
withdrawn  in  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour 
after  a  moderate  meal,  they  will  be  found  to  con« 
sist  of  perfectly  formed  chyme  and  particles  of 
food,  intimately  mixed  and  blended,  in  larger  or 
smaller  proportions,  according  to  the  vigorous  or 
enfeeblea  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
ouality  of  the  aliment  itself.  So  effectually  in-- 
need  has  the  admixture  of  food  and  solvent  juice 
taken  place  in  this  short  time,  that,  as  alroady 
shown,  when  a  portion  is  removed  from  the  stom- 
ach and  placed  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  digestion  wilt 
commonly  continue  m  it,  provided  it  be  placed  in  ar 
proper  temperature,  and  subjected  to  gentle  and 
continued  agitation. 

It  is  the  impossibility  of  its  being  adequately 
acted  upon  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
stomach,  which  renders  fluid  and  highly  concentra- 
ted nourishment,  when  exclusively  used,  so  difficult 
of  digestion ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  a  certain 
bulk  and  consistence  given  to  whale  oil,  for  exam* 
pie,  by  the  admixture  of  such  innutritious  substan- 
ces as  vegetable  fibre,  bran,  or  even  sawdust,  make 
it  a  more  acceptable  and  digestible  article  of  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  than  when 
it  is  consumed  in  its  pure  state.  In  like  manner, 
in  civilized  society,  bread,  potatoes,  and  vegetables 
are  useful,  not  less  by  giving  the  requisite  bulk  and 
consistence  to  the  rest  of  the  food,  tnan  by  the  nu- 
triment which  they  contain.  Soups,  jellies,  arrow- 
root, and  similar  substances,  are,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, more  easily  digested  when  eaten  along  with 
bread  or  some  bulkier  aliment,  than  when  taken 
alone,  especially  if  used  for  some  time. 
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Th«  motion  which  we  have  seen  to  be  excited  in 
the  stomach  by  the  entrance  of  aliment,  is  at  first 
very  gentle  and  slight ;  but  in  proportion  as  diges- 
tion proceeds,  or  the  organ  is  distended,  it  becomes 
more  rapid  and  energetic ;  and  then  it  serves  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  gradually  propelling  the  chyme 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine,  there  to  be 
farther  prepared  and  converted  into  chyle.  The 
necessaiy  churning  or  agitation  of  the  food  is^ 
from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  stomach,  greatly 
assisted  by  the  play  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdom- 
inal muscles  during  inspiration  and  expiration; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  vivacity  and  extent  of 
the  respiratory  movement  which  always  attends 
desponaency  and  grief,  is  one  source  of  the  enfee- 
bled digestion  which  notoriously  accompanies  or 
follows  depression  of  mind.  The  same  cause  also 
leads  necessity  to  an  unfavourable  condition  of 
the  blood  itself,  which  in  its  turn  weakens  diges- 
tion in  common  with  every  other  function ;  but  the 
muscular  or  mechanical  influence  is  that  which  at 
present  chiefly  concerns  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  active  and  energetic  respiration  attendant  on 
cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  adds  to  the 
power  of  digestion,  both  by  aidmg  the  motions  of 
the  stomach,  and  by  imparting  to  it  a  more  richly 
constituted  blood.  If  to  these  causes  be  added  the 
increase  of  nervous  stimulus  which  pleasing  emo- 
tions occasion  in  the  stomach  (as  in  the  muscles, 
and  organs  of  secretion  generally),  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  digestion  goes  on  so 
well  in  parties  where  there  is  much  jocularity  and 
mirth.  "Laughter,"  says  Professor  Hufeland  of 
Berlin,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  digestion 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  custom  prev- 
alent among  our  forefathers,  of  exciting  it  at  table 
by  jesters  and  buffoons,  was  founded  on  true  medi- 
cal principles.  In  a  word,  endeavour  to  have  cheer- 
ful and  merry  companions  at  your  meals:  what 
L 
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nourishment  one  receives  amid  mirth  and  jollity 
will  certainly  produce  good  and  light  blood. '^* 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  all  the  agents  above 
enumerated,  and  to  the  increased  nervous  and  vas- 
cular excitement  which  are  necessary  during  diges- 
tion, a  singular  change  soon  commences  in  the 
food,  and  goes  on  till  chymification  is  completed. 
After  a  little  while  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
whatever  their  nature  ^nd  variety,  begin  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  substance  of  a  homogeneous,  soft, 
grayish,  and  viscid  appearance,  of  a  sweetish,  fctde^ 
and  slightly  acid  taste,  but  which  still  preserves 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  food,  and  is  called 
chyme.  The  chyme  always  forms  on  that  part  of 
the  food  with  which  the  gastric  juice  is  in  immedi- 
ate contact ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  produced,  it 
is  carried  gradually  onwards  by  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  stomach  towards  the  pylorus^  where  conse- 
quently it  always  exists  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
At  the  cardiac  or  left  end  of  the  itomach  it  is  most 
sparingly  found,  both  because  digestion  is  there  only 
bieginning,  and  because  the  cliyme  is  speedily  re- 
moved from  it  and  carried  away  towards  the  py- 
lorus. 

The  doctrine  hitherto  generally  received,  and  held 
by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  others  as  demonstrated, 
is,  that  "  the  layer  of  food  lying  next  to  the  surface 
of  the  stomach  is  first  digested,  and  in  proportion 
as  this  undergoes  the  proper  change,  and  is  moved 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach,  that  next  in 
turn  succeeds,  to  undergo  the  same  change."  Dr. 
Beaumont  however  declares,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  rabbits  and  other  animals  on  which 
Dr.  Phihp^s  experiments  were  made,  such  was  not 
the  order  observed  in  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Mar- 
tin,— and  such,  he  naturally  infers,  is  not  the  order 
in  the  human  stomach  in  general.    Nor  is  such,  I 

*  Art  of  Prolongitiflr  Human  Life,  Endieh  edition.  London, 
ie29,p.282. 
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may  add,  the  order  which  either  experience  or  a 
correct  view  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  and 
physiological  conditions  ought  to  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate. When  vomiting,  for  instance,  occurs  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  meal  composed  of  different  ingredi* 
ents  has  been  swallowed,  no  such  separation  into  di- 
gested and  undigested  portions  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
whole  are  observed  to  nave  undergone  changes  pro- 
portioned to  their  degrees  of  digestibility,  whether 
they  were  eaten  first  or  last. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  Dr.  Beaumont  men- 
tions, that  when  St.  Martin  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  any  tenacious  food  after  the  digestion  of  the  pre* 
ceding  meal  was  considerably  advanced,  he  always 
saw  it  first  pass  towards  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach  and  then  disappear.  In  a  minute  or  two  it 
reappeared,  more  or  less  broken  down,  and  mixed 
vfith  the  general  alimentary  mass;  and  in  a  short  time 
longer  it  was  so  much  changed  as  entirehr  to  lose 
its  identity.  From  these  and  numerous  other  facts. 
Dr.  Beaumont  infers,  that  ^'  there  is  a  perfect  admix- 
ture of  the  whole  ingests  during  the  period  of  ali- 
mentation and  chymmcation  ;^'  and  that  'Uhe  whole 
contents  of  the  stomach,  until  chymification  be  near- 
ly complete,  exhibit  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  solids 
and  fluids — ^hard  and  soft,  coarse  and  fine,  crude  and 
chymified — all  intimately  mixed,  and  circulating  pro- 
miscuously through  the  gastric  cavity,  like  the  mixed 
contents  of  a  close  vessel,  gently  agitated  or  turned 
in  the  hand." — (P.  112.)  As  we  proceed  we  shall 
meet  with  various  indirect  proois  of  these  state- 
ments being  correct. 

If  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations  on  this  subject 
are  accurate,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  chymi- 
fication commences  on  the  surface  of  each  individual 
fragment  of  the  food,  and  is  not  confined  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  entire  alimentary  mass,  as  sta- 
ted by  Dr.  Philip.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  (act. 
When  Dr.  Beaumont  extracted  a  portion  of  the  food 
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through  the  opening  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after 
eating,  he  invariably  found  it  composed  of  perfectly 
formed  chyme  and  particles  of  food  intimately  mix- 
ed and  blended;  and  in  these  en)eriments  every 
portion  of  the  aliment  y^sa  already  so  completely 
supplied  with  gastric  juice,  that  its  chymincation 
proceeded  till  the  whole  was  digested  with  no  other 
aid  than  that  of  the  requisite  heat  and  agitation. , 

When  a  meal  is  taken  before  the  preceding  one 
is  out  of  the  stomach,  digestion  is  observed  to  be 
disturbed.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  explains  this  by  sta- 
ting, that  the  newly-swallowed  food  becomes  imbed- 
ded in,  and  occupies  the  centre  of,  the  older  and 
half-digested  mass,  where  it  remains  distinct  and 
untouched  till  the  former  meal  is  entirely  disposed 
of.  A  more  logical  explanation,  however,  and  one 
more  in  harmony  with  facts,  is  offered  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, who  ascnbes  the  disturbed  digestion  to  the 
supply  of  gastric  juice  having  been  entirely  taken  up  hy 
the  first  meal,  and  to  the  stomach,  now  compara- 
tively exhausted,  being  unable  to  secrete  a  fresh 
supply  for  the  second — seeing  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, its  vessels  secrete  only  enough  to  meet 
the  real  wants  of  the  system.  Dr.  Beaumont  addu- 
ces, in  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  fact  that  many 
children,  and  most  cooks,  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 
small  quantities  of  food  almost  every  hour  or  two 
without  their  digestion  suffering  materially,  because 
then  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  is  quite 
eaual  to  the  chymiScation  of  the  whole  quantity 
taken. 

Reasonable  as  this  inference  appears  from  the 
facts  stated  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  constitution  of 
the  stomach  than  the  mere  deficiency  of  gastric 
juice,  which  renders  the  too  early  intrusion  of  new 
food  hurtful.  We  know,  for  example,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  digestion,  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  comparatively  slow  and 
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feeble,  and  that,  as  chymificatioii  advancea,  they  be- 
come rapid  and  energetic,  as  if  to  remove  the  chyme 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  If,  then,  new  food,  for  which 
the  feebler  movement  is  best  adapted,  be  introduced 
when  digestion  is  far  advanced,  and  the  energetic 
motion  ^oing  on,  may  not  this  disproportion  m  it- 
self an  impediment,  and  co-operate  with  Uie  defi- 
ciency of  tne  gastric  juice  in  msordering  digestion  ? 
Moreover,  as  the  stomach,  in  common  with  every 
other  organ  intended  for  alternate  activity  and  re- 
Dose,  is  always  more  or  less  fatigued  by  we  active 
fulfilment  of  its  function,  its  premature  excitement 
by  new  food  must  add  to  its  exhaustion,  and  weak- 
en its  power  (in  the  same  way  in  which  fresh  mus- 
cular exertion  adds  to  the  exhaustion  of  muscles  al- 
ready sufficiently  exercised),  and  consequently  lead 
to  imperfect  di|^estion. 

The  same  prmciple  which  explains  the  necessity 
of  repose  for  repairing  the  vascular  and  nervous  en- 
ergy of  the  stomach,  when  these  have  been  excited 
and  exhausted  by  the  labour  of  digestion,  also  af- 
fords a  solution  of  the  question  why  the  appetite 
does  not  return  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  empty, 
but  begins  to  be  felt  only  ajfter  the  stomach  has  en- 
joyed a  period  of  repose,  varying  in  duration  with 
the  mode  of  life,  the  state  of  health,  and  the  nature 
of  the  previous  meal. 

If  we  regard  chymification  as  goinff  on  at  the  sur- 
face of  every  individual  portion  of  the  food  which 
has  been  sufficiently  supplied  with  gastric  juice,  we 
at  once  see  that  the  constant  motion  of  the  stomach  is 
necessary,  1st,  to  remove  the  chyme  from  the  sur- 
face of  each  Uttle  fragment  of  the  alimentary  mass; 
and,  Sdly,  by  this  very  removal  to  expose  a  fresh 
surface  of  the  fragment  to  the  contact  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  thereby  enabling  it  to  excite  such 
farther  secretion  of  gastric  juice  as  may  be  requi- 
red to  complete  ito  digestion.  In  this  way  the  for- 
mation and  removal  of  chyme  go  on  from  the  very 
L3 
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first,  although  it  is  then  necessarily  produced  and  re* 
moved  more  slowly  than  after  the  gastric  solvent 
has  had  time  to  act.  It  is  generally  said  that  an 
hour  elapses  before  any  chyme  is  formed;  but  Dr. 
Beaumont  has  detected  its  existence  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  and  is  of  opinion  that,  from  the  uniform 
and  constant  decrease  in  the  contents  of  the  stom^ 
ach,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  food  is  swal* 
lowed,  chymification  commences  almost  immedi- 
ately. This  decrease,  though  slow  at  first,  becomes 
gradually  accelerated,  till  the  whole  mass  is  con- 
verted into  chyme.  Apparently  in  harmony  with 
this  more  energetic  action,  the  acidity  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  also  becomes  greater,  and  affords  a  great- 
er stimulus,  in  proportion  atf  digestion  advances.    - 

As  formerly  explain^,  the  thickish,  semi-fluid, 
Iprayish  ch3rme,  into  which  the  aliment  is  converted, 
IS  gradually  impelled  towards  the  pyloric  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed.  On 
its  arrival  there,  the  pylorus,  or  valve  between  the 
stomach  and  the  intestine  called  the  duodenum^ 
opens  and  allows  the  chyme  to  pass  into  the  intes- 
tine. But,  by  a  curious  mode  of  sensibiMty,  if  any 
portion  of  undigested  food  be  mixed  with  it,  the  py- 
lorus contracts  upon  it,  refuses  it  egress,  and  throws 
it  back  into  the  stomach  for  farther  digestion. 

If,  however,  any  thing  really  indigestible^  finds  its 
way  into  the  stomach,  and  presents  itself  at  the  py- 
lorus— or  if  the  stomach  has  temporarily  lost  its  di- 
gestive power,  and  the  food  remains  in  it  for  many 
hours  unchanged— then  the  pylorus,  after  repeat- 
edly refusing  egress,  at  last  opens  and  allows  it  to 
pass  into  the  gut.  So  marked  is  the  contractile 
impulse  towards  the  pylorus  when  digestion  is  go- 
ing on,  that  Dr.  Beaumont  found  even  the  bulb  of  his 
thermometer  carried  down  with  a  steady  and  con* 
eiderable  force. 

Such  are  the  direct  conditions  requisite  for  the 
ftilfilmeat  of  digestion :  but  there  remain  others,  <tf 
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an  isMrect  kind,  which  also  require  to  be  noticed. 
Of  these,  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  and  nervous 
energy  is  the  most  remarkable ;  but  as  both  produce 
their  effect  by  modifying  the  secretions  and  motions 
of  the  stomach,  already  described  as  the  direct  re- 
quisites of  digestion,  it  will  save  a  good  deal  of  rep- 
etition if,  for  the  present,  we  take  their  influence 
for  granted,  and  reserve  their  further  elucidation  till 
we  ONne  to  treat  of  the  practical  applications  of  the 
preceding  exposition. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  affents  employed  in  effecting  digestion,  and  of 
the  changes  produced  by  it  on  different  lunds  of 
food,  we  find  another  important  subject  of  investi- 
gation, immediately  connected  with  the  process, 
presenting  itself— fAe  comparative  digestibility  ofdif" 
ferent  kiruU  of  food.  Dr.  Beaumont  did  not  neglect 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  but  the  experiments 
which  he  performed  for  its  elucidation  are,  like 
those  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  deprived  of  great 
part  of  their  value  by  the  vague  way  in  which  they 
teem  to  have  been  conducted,  and  the  common 
omission  of  all  particulars  in  regard  to  those  condi- 
tions which  are  Known  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  progress  of  digestion. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  results 
of  all  the  experiments  made  upon  St.  Martin  poste- 
rior to  1825 ;  and  the  average  is  deduced  from  those 
which  were  performed  when  the  stomach  was  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Beaumont  to  be  in  its  natural  state, 
and  St.  Martin  himself  subjected  to  ordinary  exer- 
cise. 
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TABLE  showing  the  Mean  Time  of  Digestion  of  th4 
different  Articles  of  Diet. 


AifldvofDM. 

Rice    . 

Sago    . 

Tapioca 

Barley 

Milk    . 

Ditto    . 

Gelatine 

Pigs'  feet,  Boated 

Tnpe,aoneed 

Brains. 

Venison  steak 

Spinal  marrow 

Turkey,  domestic 

Do.         do. 

Do.        wild 
Qoose  . 
Pig,  sticking 
liiver,  beef  *s,  fresh 
Lamb,  fresh 
Chicken,  full-grown 
£gg8,  fresh 
Do.     do. 
Do.     do. 
Do.     do. 
Do.     do. 
Do.    whipped 
Gustord 
Codfish,  enred,  dry 
Trout,  Salmon,  fresh 

Do.  do. 

Bass,  striped,  fresh 
Flounder  do. 

Catfish  do. 


Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Raw 
Botted 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Roasted 
BoUed 
Roasted 

Do. 

Do. 
BroUed 

Do. 
Fricassee 
Hard  bofled 
Soft    do. 
Fried 
Roasted 
Raw  . 

Do. 
Baked 
Boiled 

Do. 
Fried 
Brofled 
Fried 

Do. 


SfHUoK 


46^ 


15 
30 


46 
36 
2  40 
S  30 
2  26 
2  18 
2  80 
2  30 
2 
2  30 

2  46 

3  30 
3 

3  30 
2  16 
2 

1  30 

2  46 
2 

1  80 
1  30 
3 

8  80 
8  80 
4 
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Tabub  fthowiag  Mean  Time  of  Digestion,  ecntmued. 


Oyiten,  fresh 
Do.      do. 
Do.      do. 
Beef,  freeh,  lean,  nre 

Do.    do.    diy 

Do.  steak  . 

Do.   with  salt  «nljr 

Do.   with  rouetard,  6bc. 

Do.   fresh,  lean    . 

Do.  old,  hard,  salted 
Pbrk-Bteak   . 
Pork,  fat  and  lean 

Do.   recently  salted 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Mutton,  fresh 

Do.      do. 

Do.      do. 

Veal,  fresh  . 

Do.    do.     . 
Fowls,  domestic 

Do.         do. 
Ducks,     do. 

Do.    wild  . 
Suet,  heef,  fi«sh 
Suet,  mutton 
Butted 

Cheese,  old,  strong 
Soup,  beef,  Tegetabies, 
andbcead 

Do<    manow-bonea 
Do.    beans 
Do.     barley 
Do.    mutton 
Green  corn  and  beans 


Raw  . 
Roasted 
Stewed 
Roasted 

Do. 
Broiled 
BoUed 

Do. 
Fried 
Boiled 
Broiled 
Roasted 
Boiled 
Fried 
Broiled 
Raw  . 
Stewed 
Roasted 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Broiled 
Fried 
Boiled 
Roasted 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 

Do. 
Melted 
Raw  . 

BoUed 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 


«iNdte 

MfMlkB. 

■.  M. 

8  66 
8  16 
8  80 
8 

8  38 
8 

8  a 

8  88 
4 

4  16 
8  15 
6  16 
4  80 
4  16 
8  16 
8 
8 

8  16 
8 
8 
4 

480 
4 
4 
4 

4  38 
6  3 
4  30 
8  80 
8  88 


16 


4 
4 
8 
1  30 
3  30 
346 
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Table  showing  Mean  Time  of  Digestion,  emOhmd, 


AKkhi«rDW. 

Chicken  loup 

Oyster  toop 

lUah,  meat  and  Tegetables 

Sauaage,  fresh 

Heart,  animal 

Tendon 

Cartilage 

Aponearosis 

Besns,  pod  . 

Bread,  wheaten,  fresh 

Do.    com  . 
Cake,    do.  . 
Do.     sponge 
Dumpling,  apple    . 
Apples,  sour  and  hard 
Do.      do.         mellow 
Do.     sweet        do. 
Parsnips 
Carrot,  orange 
Beet    . 
Turnips,  flat 
Potatoes,  Irish 

Do.       do. 

Do.       do. 
Cabhage,  head 

Do.      withTiaigar 

Do.  do. 


Boiled 

Do. 
Warmed 
Broiled 
Fried 
Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baked 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 
Raw  . 

Do. 

Do. 
BoUed 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Roasted 
Baked 
Raw  . 

Do. 
Boiled 


Mindkr 
finrtka. 
B.   M. 

8 

3  80 
%  30 
8  SO 
4 

b  80 

4  10 
3 

%  80 
880 
8  16 
3 

8  80 
8 

8  60 
8 

1  80 
8  80 
8  15 
345 
8  30 

3  30 
880 
8  30 
8  80 
8 

4  30 


This  table  is  very  interesting,  bnt  the  results  must 
not  be  too  much  relied  upon,  or  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  uniform  rate  of  digestibility.  We  have 
already  seen  that  ch3rinification  is  greatly  influen- 
ced by  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
ceding mead,  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  the 
keenness  of  the  appetite,  the  state  of  the  health  and 
mind,  the  completeness  of  the  mastication,  the  state 
of  rest  or  exercise  after  eating,  and  various  other 
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dicwnstances ;  and,  above  all,  the  pmUUy  twtiiiow* 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  gastric  juiee  secreted.  And 
consequently,  if  an  experiment  be  made  withont  re< 
ftad  to  these  conditions,  and  without  any  thing  be* 
ing  recorded  except  the  time  occupied  in  digestion 
in  the  individual  case,  the  conclusions  deduct  from 
it  may  be  most  fallacious.  The  very  aliment  which, 
taken  in  full  quantity,  remains  on  the  stomach  for 
hours,  may,  in  a  smaller  quantity,  be  entirely  di- 
gested in  one  third  of  the  tmie.  Thus,  in  the  fore* 
going,  table,  two  and  a  half  hours  are  set  down  as 
tiie  average  time  required  for  the  ch3rmification  of 
jelly,  but  m  the  41st  experiment,  we  find  that  eight 
ounces  of  that  substance  were  entirely  digested  in 
ONI  hour.  So  that,  if  all  the  other  conditions  are 
not  carefully  kept  in  view  at  each  trial,  the  results 
cannot  possibly  be  held  as  conclusive. 

It  may  be  said  that,  on  the  day  of  the  4l8t  exper- 
iment, St.  Martin's  digestion  must  have  been  par- 
ticularly good— and,  in  truth,  it  seems  to  have  been 
so ;  for  at  0  o'clock  ▲.  m.  he  breakfasted  on  soused 
tripe,  pig's  feet,  bread,  and  coffee^  and  yet,  only  one 
hour  later,  no  vestige  of  any  of  these  savoury  tilings 
remained  in  the  stomach.  What  renders  this  result 
the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that,  in  another 
table  at  page  45,  a  simple  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
bread  is  set  down  as  havin^^  required  four  hours  for 
its  digestion.  The  rapid  disposal  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  soused  tripe  and  pig's 
feet,  instead  of  disproving  my  position,  evidently 
stren^hens  it,  by  snowing  that,  if  from  any  cause 
the  digesting  power  varies  in  intensity,  the  result 
obtained  from  the  experiment  on  one  fund  of  food 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  considered  as 
an  accurate  index  to  its  rate  of  digestibility  in  com* 
parison  with  that  of  other  kinds. 

This  neglect  of  the  other  conditions  is  according- 
ly the  circumstanoe  which  throws  a  doubt  ov^  the 
results  not  only  of  Dr.  Beaomont's  experiments,  but 
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of  those  of  erenr  other  mqniier.  Dr.  BeaimiKnit 
indeed  candidly  admits,  that  his  were  performed  for 
tiie  purpose  of  demonstrating  other  important  pim- 
eiples  connected  with  digestion,  and  not  at  all  with 
^e  yiew  of  determining  the  compaxatiTe  rates  of 
diffestibility  of  different  kinds  of  aliment;  and  in 
alAHling  to  the  yarions  reoaisites  for  a  satisfactory 
series  of  experiments,  he  himself  justly  states,  that 
this  would  be  an  Herculean  task,  which  it  would  take 
years  to  accomplish.  In  considering  the  following 
general  results,  then,  the  reader  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  only  probable  and  approzima^ 
tiye,  and  not  strictly  demonstrated  or  certain. 

As  a  general  rule,  animal  food  is  more  easily  and 
speedily  digested,  tod  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
nutriment  m  a  gWen  bulk,  than  either  hert>aceoas 
or  farinaceous  food ;  but,  apparently  from  the  same 
cause,  it  is  also  more  heating  and  stimulating.  Aft- 
fiuteness  of  division,  and  tenderness  of  fibre,  are  shown 
by  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  to  be  two  grand  es* 
sentials  for  the  easy  digestion  of  butcher-meat ;  and 
the  different  kinds  of  fish,  ilesh,  fowl,  and  game,  are 
found  to  yary  in  digestibility  chiefly  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  or  depart  from  these  two  stand- 
ard qualities. 

Farinaceous  food,  such  as  rice,  sago,  arrow-root, 
and  gruel,  are  also  rapidly  assimilated,  and  proye 
less  stimulating  to  the  system  than  concentrated 
animal  food.  Milk  seems  to  rank  in  the  same  class, 
when  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  other  kinds  of  yegetable  substance  are  the 
slowest  of  an  in  undergoing  digestion,  and  yeiy  fre» 
quently  pass  otn:  of  the  stomach  and  through  the 
bowels  comparatiyely  little  changed ;  and  hence  the 
uneasiness  which  their  presence  so  often  excites  in 
the  bowels,  especially  in  persons  of  weak  digestiouy 
owing  t6  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  having  a  rela- 
tion to  digested  food.    In  a  given  bulk  they  contain 
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less  nutriment,  and  excite  the  system  less,  tban  anj 
other  kind  of  food ;  so  that  they  are  well  adapted  for 
ihe  diet  of  those  in  whom  it  is  necessaiy  to  avoid 
every  kind  of  stimulus,  and  who  are  not  subjected 
to  great  muscular  exertiiHi :  but  to  a  person  under* 
going  hard  labour,  they  aiford  inadequate  support. 

liquids-^soup,  for  example — are  slow  of  diges- 
tion, and  hence  are  unfit  for  most  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients. Before  the  gastric  Juice  can  act  upon  them, 
the  fluid  part  must  he  absorbed,  and  the  mass  thick- 
ened to  a  proper  consistence  for  undeigoing  the 
usual  chundHg  motion.  On  examining  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  an  hour  after  St.  Martin  had  dined 
on  beef-soup,  Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  wateiy  part  had  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  leave  the  remainaer  of  even  a  thicker  consistence 
than  after  an  ordinary  solid  meal.  When  drink  is 
swallowed,  it  is  carried  off  in  the  same  way  by  ab- 
sorption, and  is  not  digested  or  allowed  to  pass 
Uurough  the  pylorus.  One  purpose  of  this  provision 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  gastric  iuice  from  being 
rendered  inefficient  by  too  much  dilution. 

When  the  food  on  which  an  animal  lives  is  of  a 
highly  concentrated  kind,  and  contains  much  nour- 
ishment in  a  small  bulk,  the  apparatus  of  organs 
provided  for  its  digestion  is  on  a  correspondingly 
small  scale  in  point  of  extent.  Thus,  in  carnivorous 
animals,  whose  food  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  most  nu- 
trition of  aU,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  simple 
and  [^<m,  the  latter  not  exceeding  in  length  more 
^an  from  one  to  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  body. 
In  heibivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
Ibod  is  i^»ringlv  nutritious,  and  therefore  requires 
to  have  a  large  bulk  or  volume,  the  stomach,  as  we 
saw  in  a  former  chapter,  is  greatly  more  complica* 
ted,  and  the  length  of  ^  intestines  enormously  in- 
creased. Man,  being  intended  to  feed  on  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  possesses  an  organ- 
i  whtdi  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
M 
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Ae  two  ertremes.  In  him,  neither  are  the  intes^ 
tines  so  short  as  in  carnivorous  animals,  nor  have 
they  the  complexity  and  length  characteristic  of  the 
herbivorous — ^thus  clearly  showing  the  intentions  of 
nature  in  regard  to  his  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  him  a  considerable  latitude  of  adaptation 
when  tne  force  of  circumstances  for  a  time  deniea 
him  access  to  any  variety. 

Animal  food  being  in  general  more  quickly  digest- 
ed than  vegetable,  and  a  simpler  organization  being 
sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  ch3rme,  many  phys- 
iologists have  inferred  that  this  was  owing  to  its 
being  already  of  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring scarcely  any  change  to  fit  it  for  becoming  a 
constituent  part  of  the  living  fibre.  But  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Beaumont  in  thinking^  that  this  explanation 
is  more  gratuitous  than  philosophical,  and  that  the 
process  of  chymification  implies  almost  as  complete 
a  change  in  the  one  instance  a&  in  the  other.  In 
both,  the  operation  of  tho  gastric  juice  seems  to  be 
entirely  analogous.  In  both,  a  complete*  solution 
takes  place,  and  the  chyle  into  which  animal  food 
is  ultimately  converted  bears  nO'  greater  resem^ 
bianco  to  the  future  animal  fibre,  than  does- that  pro* 
duced  from  vegetable  aliment.  Thus,  the*  chyle  of 
a  horse,  which  lives  exclusively  on  vegetables,  has 
quite  as  great  a  resemblance  to  its  Aiture  muscle,  as 
that  of  a  tiger,  a  lion,  or  a  fox  has  to.  its  future 
produce.  Besides,  whether  the  food  be  animal  or 
vegetable,  the  ultimate  result  of  digestion  is  always 
the  formation,  of  new  animal  matter;  but  in  the 
former  case,  the  nutritive  particles  are  mixed  up 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  innutritions  matter  than 
in  the  latter,  and  consequ^tly  a  larger  quantity  of 
them  can  be  extracted  from  a  civen  bulk  in  a  shorter 
time  than  in  the  ease  of  vegetables.  There  are  most 
probably  also  minute  differences  in  the  chjrmical 
composition  of  the  chyle  derived  from  different  kinds 
«C  f<iQd ;  but  its  general  nature-— its  fitness  for  fomik- 
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ing  new  animal  tissue— and  that  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  produced,  are  always  the  same. 

Animal  food,  it  is  true,  affords  a  more  stimulating 
nutriment  than  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of  vege- 
table aliment,  and  hence  it  is  avoided  in  diseases  of 
excitement.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  stimulus 
is  owing  not  only  to  its  own  inherent  properties,  but 
also  to  its  more  highly  concentrated  state,  and  to 
the  much  greater  quantity  of  chyJe  which  is  derived 
from  it  than  from  an  equal  bulk  of  ve^^etable  aUment. 
From  the  numerous  experiments  of  mjecting  water, 
poisons,  and  other  subetances  into  the  veins,  per- 
formed by  Magendie  and  others,  we  have  direct 
proofs  that  the  same  agent  which,  introduced  rapidly 
mto  the  system,  will  sometimes  act  so  powerfully  as 
to  destroy  life,  wiU  excite  scarcely  any  perceptible 
disorder  if  introduced  very  slowly.  Analogy,  there- 
fore, bears  us  out  in  beUeving  that  the  rapid  admix- 
ture of  very  nutritious  chyle  with  the  blood  may 
over-stimulate  the  system,  when  its  more  gradual 
introduction  would  have  produced  no  such  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  also  a  greater  inherent  stimulus  in  animal  than  in 
vegetable  aliment. 

It  seems  to  be  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
the  evil  of  the  too  rapid  introduction  of  nutriment, 
and  partly  for  that  of  varying  the  stimulus,  that  na- 
ture has  rendered  a  certain  bulk  of  food  advanta- 
ffeous  to  digestion,  and  decreed  that  no  animal  can 
long  retain  its  health  if  fed  on  highly  concentrated 
aliment  alone.  Dogs  fed  on  oil  or  sugar,  which  are 
almost  whc^ly  converted  into  chyle,  become  dis- 
eased and  die  in  a  few  weeks ;  and,  as  Dr.  Paris  has 
acutely  remarked,  the  very  capacity  of  our  digestive 
organs  is  a  proof  that  nature  never  intended  them 
for  the  exclusive  reception  of  highly  concentrated 
food.  Dr.  Paris  refers  to  post-horses  fed  chiefly  on 
beans  and  com,  as  instances  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals of  the  insalubrity  of  too  condensed  nutrimentv 
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and  shows  that  they  liye  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
active  disease,  and  every  now  and  then  require 
bleeding,  laxatives,  and  emoUients,  to  keep  them 
in  condition.  Sportsmen,  boxers,  and  others,  who 
train  themselves  for  severe  exertion,  are  additional 
examples  showing  that  a  similar  mode  of  living  in- 
duces a  morbid  tension  of  the  system  which  cannot 
be  long  kept  up  wi^out  danger.  The  Kamtschat- 
dales  sometimes  live  with  impunity  for  months  on 
fish-oil,  by  wisely  mixing  it  up  with  sawdust  or  other 
indigestible  vegetable  fibre. 
If  the  precemng  explanation  of  the  more  rapid  di- 

S«tion  of  animal  than  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
e  higher  stimulus  which  Uiey  afford,  be  correct, 
the  common  notion,  of  the  former  being  more  digest- 
ible than  the  latter  solely  because  there  is  a  greater 
analogy  between  animal  food  and  the  system  which 
it  goes  to  nourish,  and  therefore  a  smaller  change 
to  be  undergone,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  it  be  true — ^which  it  seems  to  be — ^that,  in  the  nat- 
ural 3tate<i  in  a  temperate  climate,  animal  food  is 
more  easily  digested  than  vegetable,  the  fair  infer- 
ence ought  rather  to  be  that  the  system  requires  the 
former  in  larger  proportion  than  the  latter,  and  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  purposely  constituted  with  ref- 
erence to  this  circumstance.  Accordingly,  in  the 
arctic  regions,  where  the  climate  renders  great 
stimulus  necessary,  animal  food,  of  to  us  the  most 
indigestible  kind — that  consisting  of  pure  fat  and  oil 
— ^is  eaten  in  immense  quantities,  ana  digested  with 
enviable  facihty ;  while  in  India  and  other  tropical 
climates,  where  much  less  stimulus  is  required,  the 
natives  digest  vegetable  aliment  with  at  least  equal 
ease  and  satisfaction. 

If,  as  Dr.  Paris  imagines,  animal  food  owes  its  di- 
gestibihty  simply  to  its  possessing  *'  a  composition 
analogous  to  that  of  the  structure  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  supply,"  and  therefore  re<}uiring  '*  little 
more  than  division  and  depuration,*'  instead  of  the 
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alleged ''  complicated  series  of  deoompositknis  and 
recompositions  which  must  be  effected  before  ve- 
getable matter  can  be  animalized  or  assimilated  to 
the  body,"* — ^it  follows  that  butcher-meat  must  in 
aU  climates  and  situations  be  more  digestible  than 
▼egetables ;  and  that  raw  meat,  which  has  the  great- 
est analogy  of  all  to  the  structure  of  the  bcKdy,  must 
require  stiU  less  digestive  power  for  its  solution  and 
assimilation  than  cooked  meat.  These  proposi- 
tions, however,  are  wholly  at  variance  with  experi- 
ence :  in  particular,  the  effect  of  cooking  is  unques- 
tionably to  induce  a  change  of  composition  subver- 
ave  of  the  analogy  on  which  Dr.  Paris  rests  his 
opinion. 

That  the  easier  digestibility  of  animal  food  in  man 
arises  chiefly  from  its  greater  adaptation  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  gastric  juice,  and  not  from  any  such  anal- 
ogy as  that  now  alluded  to,  is  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  the  fact,  that  in  him  the  gastric  fluid 
contains  scarcely  any  free  acid,  except  where  the 
diet  has  consisted  for  some  time  principally  of  ve- 

getables ;  whereas  it  always  contains  a  considera- 
le  proportion  of  acid  in  herbivorous  creatures.  In 
the  latter^  moreover,  the  analogy  is  quite  as  grea^ 
between  animal  substances  and  their  own  structure 
as  in  man,  and  yet  to  a  cow,  beef  is  much  more  in- 
digestible than  grass,  notwithstanding  the  ''  decom- 
positions and  recompositions"  which  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  require  before  becoming  animalized. 
Dr.  Beaumont  is  therefore  quite  justified  in  maintain** 
ing,  that  the  process  of  digestion  implies  as  complete 
a  solution  and  recomposition  in  the  case  of  animal 
as  of  vegetable  substances ;  and  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  chymification  of  either  is  eflfected 
depends  more  on  its  adaptation  to  the  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice  provided  by  nature  for  its  solution^  than 
on  the  closeness  of  resemblance  of  its  own  composition 
io  that  of  the  body  of  which  it  is  to  become  q  part. 
*  Paris  on  Diet,  p.  93. 
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Another  preyalent  notion — ^that  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus is  simpler  and  shorter  in  carnivorous  than 
in  herbivorous  animals,  merely  because  their  food  is 
more  analogous  in  composition  to  their  own  bodies, 
and  therefore  requires  less  perfect  digestion — seems 
to  me  equally  unfounded,  and  to  be  negatived  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  grain-eating  birds,  in  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  whose  food  there  is  no  such 
analogy,  the  intestines  nevertheless  scarcely  exceed 
in  length  those  of  carnivorous  birds — ^a  circumstance 
at  variance  with  the  notion  of  length  being  neces- 
sary solely  on  account  of  the  great  elaboration  re- 
quired for  the  conversion  of  vegetable  into  animal 
substance.  The  true  principle — ^and  it  is  important 
to  notice  it,  as  the  error  is  generally  adopted — ^ap- 
pears to  be,  that  where  the  food  of  the  animal  contains 
much  nutriment  in  a  small  hulk,  there  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  are  simple  and  short ;  but  where,  on 
the  contrary,  it  contams  little  nutriment  in  a  large 
bulk,  there  great  capacity,  complexity,  and  length 
become  requisite  to  enable  the  animal  to  elaborate 
a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  for  its  subsistence,  by 
taking  in  the  requisite  quantity  from  which  it  is  to 
be  derived.  Accordingly,  in  the  elephant  and  some 
other  herbivorous  animals,  we  find  the  capacity  to 
depend  not  on  the  length,  but  on  the  width  and  in- 
creased surface  of  the  intestine,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  greater  calibre  of  its  cavity;  whereas,  in 
some  fishes  which  live  on  very  concentrated  ali- 
ment, the  intestinal  cansd  is  not  much  more  than 
the  length  of  the  body — ^thus  showing  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  on  the  subject  is  utterly  untenable. 

Before  concluding  his  experiments  on  the  agents 
employed  in  digestion.  Dr.  Beaumont  made  many 
observations  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
increase  of  temperature  occurred  during  that  pro- 
cess. By  introducing  a  thermometer  with  a  long 
stem  at  ue  external  opening  into  St.  Martin's  stom- 
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adi,  both  before  and  daring  chymification,  he  sac* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  yery  accurate  information  on 
this  point.  In  two  or  three  of  the  experiments  the 
heat  of  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  increased  after 
taking  food,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  the 
temperature  remained  the  same.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  produced 
a  sensible  change  on  the  heat  of  the  stomach — a 
dry  air  increasing  and  a  moist  air  diminishing  it. 
The  ordinary  temperature  may  be  estimated  at  100° 
Fahr.,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  higher  at 
the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  end.  On  one  cloudy, 
damp,  and  rainy  day,  the  thermometer  rose  only  to 
940,  and  on  another  to  96° ;  whereas  next  day,  when 
the  weather  was  clear  and  dry,  it  rose  to  99o,  and 
on  that  following,  when  the  weather  was  both  cleaf 
and  cold,  to  lOOo.  On  several  occasions  it  rose  as 
high  as  1020,  and  once  to  103o ;  but  these  were  aftei 
exercise,  which  was  always  observed  to  cause  an 
increase  of  two  or  three  degrees.  We  have  already 
seen  that  artificial  digestion  is  entirely  arrested  by 
cold,  and  is  resumed  on  raising  the  temperature  to 
ordinary  blood  heat. 

Such,  then,  are  the  phenomena  and  conditions  of 
healthy  digestion,  and  such  is  the  Ught  thrown  upon 
them  both  by  the  valuable  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican physiologist.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  as  a  kind  of  summary,  the  principal  infer- 
ences deduced  by  Dr.  Beaumont  from  his  numeroua 
experiments  and  observations.  But  in  doing  so,  t 
shall  attempt  to  arrange  the  results  in  their  natural 
order ;  for  in  the  original  work  they  are  given  with- 
out reference  either  to  logicsd  sequence  or  to  time. 
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mrCBBNCBS  rmOM  dr.    BEAUMOllt's    EZPBBIMSim  AMD 

OBBBBYATIOm.* 

1.  That  hunger  is  the  effect  of  distention  of  the  ves- 
sels that  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

3.  That  the  process  of  mastication,  insalivation,  and 
deglutition^  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  digestion  of  the 
food ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  food  is  intro« 
duced  directly  into  the  stomach  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  without  these  previous  steps,  it 
is  as  readily  and  as  perfectly  digested  as  when 
they  have  been  taken. 

3.  That  saliva  does  not  possess  the  properties  of 

an  alimentary  solvent. 

4.  That  the  agent  of  chymification  is  the  gastric 

juice. 
6.  That  the  pure  gastric  juice  is  fluid,  clear,  and 
transparent ;  without  odour;  a  little  salt ;  and 
perceptibly  acid. 

6.  That  it  contains  free  muriatic  acid,  and  some 

other  active  chymical  principles. 

7.  That  it  is  never  found  free  in  the  gastric  cavi- 

ty ;  but  is  always  excited  to  discharge  itself 
by  the  introduction  of  food  or  other  irritants. 

8.  That  it  is  secreted  from  vessels  distinct  from 

the  mucous  follicles. 

9.  That  it  is  seldom  obtained  pure,  but  is  gener- 

ally mixed  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  with 
saliva.  When  pure,  it  is  capable  of  being 
kept  for  months,  and  perhaps  for  years. 

10.  That  it  coagulates  albumen,  and  afterward  dis' 

solves  the  coagula. 

11.  That  it  checks  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 

IS.  That  it  acts  as  a  solvent  of  food,  and  alters  its 

properties. 
18.  That,  like  other  chjrmical  agents,  it  commences 

*  The  inferences  are  giyen  in  Dr.  Beaumont**  own  woida, 
and  the  italics  alao  ara  his. 
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its  action  on  food  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  coft- 
tact  with  it. 

14.  That  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  certain 
and  fixed  quantity  of  food,  and  when  more 
aliment  is  presented  for  its  action  than  it  will 
dissolve,  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  or  ''  in- 
digestion," will  ensue. 

16.  That  its  action  is  facilitated  by  the  warmth  and 
motions  of  the  stomach. 

16.  That  it  becomes  intimately  mixed  and  blended 

with  the  ingests  in  the  stomach  by  the  mo- 
tions of  that  organ. 

17.  That  it  is  invariably  the  same  substance,  modified 

only  by  admixture  with  other  fluids. 

18.  That  the  motions  of  the  stomach  produce  a 

constant  churning  of  its  contents,  and  admix^ 
tare  of  food  and  gastric  Juice. 

19.  That  these  motions  are  in  two  directions,  trans- 

versely and  longitudindUy, 
SO.  That  no  other  flmd  produces  the  same  effect  on 

food  that  gastric  juice  does ;  and  that  it  is 

the  only  solvent  of  aliment. 
31.  That  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  its  fluids  is 

the  same  on  all  kinds  of  diet. 
23.  That  solid  food,  of  a  certain  texture,  is  easier 

of  digestion  than/uu/. 
33.  That  animal  and  farinaceous  aliments  are  more 

easy  of  digestion  than  vegetable. 
B4.  That  the  susceptibililr  of  digestion  does  not, 

however,  depend  altogether  upon  natural  or 

chymical  <hstinctions. 
35.  That  digestion  is  facilitated  by  minuteness  of  di- 
vision and  tenderness  of  fibre  ;  and  retarded  by 

opposite  qualities. 
86.  That  the  ultimate  principles  of  aliment  are  al- 
ways the  same,  from  whatever  food  they 

may  be  obtained. 
37.  That  chyme  is  hom^eneous^  but  variable  in  its 

colour  and  consistence* 
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98.  That,  towards  the  latter  stages  of  chymification, 
it  becomes  more  acid  and  stimulating^  and 
passes  more  rapidly  from  the  stomach. 

S^.  That  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  pale 
^nk  colour,  varying  in  its  hues  according  to 
its  full  or  empty  state. 

30.  That,  in  health,  it  is  sheathed  with  mucus. 

31.  That  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  stom- 

ach in  disease  is  essentialljr  different  from 
that  of  its  healthy  state. 
3d.  That  stimulating  condiments  are  injurious  to  the 
healthy  stomach. 

33.  That  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  always  produces 

disease  of  the  stomach  if  persevered  in. 

34.  That  water,  ardent  spirits,  and  most  other  JluidSy 

are  not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  pass 
from  the  stomach  soon  after  they  have  been 
received. 

35.  That  the  quantity  of  food  generally  taken  is 

more  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require ; 
and  that  such  excess,  if  persevered  in,  gen- 
erally produces  not  only  functional  aberra- 
tion, but  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

36.  That  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is  necessary  to 

the  articles  of  diet. 

37.  That  bile  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  the  stomach, 

and  is  not  commonly  necessary  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  food  ;  but, 

38.  That  when  oUy  food  has  been  used,  it  assists  its 

digestion. 

39.  That  oily  food  is  difficult  of  digestion,  though  it 

contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  nutrient 
principles. 

40.  That  the  digestibility  of  aliment  does  not  depend 

upon  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principles  that 
it  contains. 

41.  That  the  natural  temperature  of  the  stomach  is 

about  100^  Fahrenheit. 
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43.  That  the  temperatare  is  not  elevated  by  the  in- 
gestion of  food. 

43.  That  exercise  elevates  the  temperature ;  and  that 

slee^  or  rest,  in  a  recumbent  position,  depres- 
ses it. 

44.  That  gende  exercise  facilitates  the  digestion  ef 

45.  Tluit  the  time  required  for  that  purpose  is  yarr- 

ous,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quahty 
of  the  food,  state  of  the  stomach,.  >&c. ;  but 
that  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  a  moderate  meal  of  the  fibrous  parts 
of  meat,  with  bread,  &c^  is  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  hours. 

A  few  more  inferences  are  given,  but  are  here 
omitted,  because  they  refer  exclusively  to  the  chyUf 
which  has  not  yet  been  treated  of.  The  second  and 
seventeenth  are,  perhaps,  too  strongly  expressed. 
A  complete  change  of  diet,  for  example,  causes 
jome  variation  in  the  gastric  juice,  although  the  lat- 
ter inference,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  aflinns  th* 
contrary. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OHTLIFICATION,  AND  THS  0BOAN8  COZICXBinED  Of  IT. 

'jChylificatioo. — Not  well  known.— Organs  concemed  in  it.-^ 
The  intestinal  canal. — Its  general  structure. — Peritoneal 
coat.-*Mescntery. — Muscular  coat. — Uses  of  these. — Air  in 
ii'testines.— Vises  of. — Mncons  coat. — Analogous  to  skin. — 
The  seat  of  excretion  and  absorption. — Mucoas  glands. — 
Absorbent  yessels.— Course  of  chyle  towards  the  heart. — 
Nerves  of  mucous  coat. — Action  of  bowels  explained — ^Indi- 
▼idual  structure  of  intestines.— The  Duodenum — ^Jejunum — 
and  Ileum. —  Liver  and  pancreas  concemed  in  ehylifica- 
tion. — Their  situation  and  uses.— Bile,  its  origin  and  uses. — 
The  pancreas. — Its  juice.— The  jejunum  described.— The  il-  . 
earn — Caecum — Colon — and  Rectum.  —  Peristaltic  motion 
of  bowels. — Aids  to  it. — ^Digestion  of  vegetables  begins  in 
(itomach,  but  often  finished  in  the  bowels.— ^EUustration  from 
me  hoise. — Confirmation  by  Dupuytren. 

The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme,  an  opeis* 
tion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  place  in  the  stom* 
ach,  is  only  one  of  the  series  of  changes  which 
aliment  undergoes  before  becoming  fit  to  be  assim- 
ilated with  the  living  bod^ ;  and  the  next  process 
which  we  have  to  notice  is  chylificatum,  or  that  by 
which  chyme  is  converted  into  chyle. 

In  proportion  as  chyme  is  formed  from  the  food, 
it  is  gradually  propelled,  as  already  shown,  through 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomacn^to  the  duode- 
num, or  beginning  of  the  small  intestine.  On  its  ar- 
rival there,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  bUe  from  the 
liver,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  pancreas ; 
and  the  result  is  the  separation  of  the  chyme  into 
two  distinct  substances, — ^the  one  a  miucy-white 
fluid  called  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  forms  nutriment, — and  the  other  a  yellow- 
ish and  more  consistent  mass,  which  is  the  indi- 
gestible remains  of  the  food,  and  which«  after  travexa- 
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ing  the  whole  lenffib  of  the  iatestind  canal,  and  being 
there  mixed  with  the  waste  matter  separated  from 
the  blood  in  order  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system 
through  the  same  channel,  is  at  last  Qj:pelled  m  the 
form  oifttces  or  excrement. 

If  physiologists  experience  much  difficulty  in 
satisfactorily  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of 
chymification,  or  stomach-digestion,  the  reflecting 
reader  wiU  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  th«y  are 
still  more  puzzled  to  accoimt  for  those  of  chyli^ 
cation,  or  intestinal  digestion.  The  organs  concern- 
ed in  the  latter  are  so  deep-sealed  and  inaccessible 
during  life,  that  very  few  opportunities  occur  of  ob* 
taining  accurate  imbnnation  on  the  subject;  and, 
therefore,  in  what  follows,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
disputed  or  intricate  dettdls,  but  confine  myself  to 
such  general  views  as  are  not  contested,  and  as  the 
reader  may  easily  understaad.  Fortunately,  igno- 
rance of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  of  less  prac- 
tical importance  than  if  it  extended  to  stomachic 
digestion  also ;  because  such  is  the  harmony  be^^ 
tween  all  the  parts  of  the  system,  that  whatever 
conduces  to  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  process,  'chymijication,  is  in  so  far  equal- 
ly conducive  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  chyhfiea" 
tion,  or  intestinal  digestion. 

The  simple  fact,  indeed,  of  our  having  no  direct 
control  over  the  process  of  chylification,  and  of  ovtt 
being  able  to  modify  it  only  by  var3ring,  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach,  the  elements  out  of  which 
chyle  is  to  be  formed  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
shall  be  digested,  is  a  proof  that,  practicaUy  speak- 
ing, it  is  chiefly  the  laws  or  conditions  of  stom- 
achic digestion  which  are  intended  to  reg[ttlate  our 
conduct ;  and  that,  in  obeying  them,  we  in  reality 
obey  also  those  of  intestinal  digestion.. 

.  The  organs  concerned  in  chylification  are  the 
duodenumy  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas  ;  but  in  order 
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to  avoid  repetition,  I  shall,  in  describing  the  ilnit, 
notice  also  the  remainder  of  the  intestine. 

The  nUestiMt  or  nUestinal  eanalf  as  represented 
in  the  subjoined  figure,  begins  at  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  P,  and  alter  many  windings  and 
turnings,  called  cmvohuions  (from  the  Latin  word 
e<nivolutusj  roUed  or  folded  together),  terminates  in 
the  rectum  or  straight  gut,  Y,  at  the  external  orifice 
called  the  anus.  Although  continuous  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  the  intestinal  tube  is  nevertheless 
divided  by  anatomists  into  six  portions,  to  each  of 
which  a  different  name  is  assigned  ;  the  distmctiott 
between  some  of  these  is  more  nominal  than  real, 
but  it  still  continues  to  be  made  on  account  of  its 
convenience. 

The  first  grand  divisicm  is  into  the  small  and  great 
intestines;  the  fonner  beginning  at  the  stomach, 
including  all  the  convolutions  marked  RSSS8,^-4aid 
the  latter  beginning  at  T,  where  the  small  intestme 
terminates,  and  including  the  lar^e  gut  UUUUX YY, 
which  surrounds,  and  is  partly  hidden  by,  the  other 
bowels. 

The  small  intestines,  again,  are  subdivided  into 
three  portions, — ^the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the 
ileum ;  and  the  larger,  in  like  manner,  into  three 
portions — ^^'^  c  caput  cacum,  or  simply  the  cacum,  the 
colan,  and  the  rectum.  Of  the  whole  length,  the 
small  intestines  constitute  by  much  the  greater  part, 
and  they  differ  somewhat  from  the  larger  in  function 
as  well  as  in  magnitude. 

In  structure,  the  intestines  exhibit  a  great  analo- 
fy  with  the  stomach.  They  consist,  in  common  with 
It,  of  three  coats  or  layers  of  membrane ;  the  outer, 
or  peritoneali-'-^e  middle,  or  muscular, — and  the  m- 
ternal,  mucous,  or  villous. 

The  periioneid  coat  is  the  white,  firm,  smooth, 
shining,  and  moist  membrane,  seen  on  the  outside 
of  the  intestine  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.   It  serves  both  as  a  8iq>port  and  as  a  medium 
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of  attachment  to  fix  the  intesfine  in  its  place.  By 
its  smooth,  soft,  and  lubricated  surface,  it  admits 
readily  of  the  change  of  place  among  the  bowels 
necessarily  produced  by  respiration,  exercise,  and 
even  by  different  degrees  of  distention  of  the  bow« 
els  themselves.  Every  time  we  breathe  an  undu- 
lating motion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  intes- 
tines, which  facilitates  their  action,  but  which  could 
not  take  place  unless  they  were  capable  of  gliding 
easily  and  freely  over  each  other.  The  peritoneal 
coat,  being  strong,  extensible,  and  elastic,  is  very 
useful  also  as  a  support  to  the  other  coats. 

The  peritonead  coat,  after  forming  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  the  intestine,  represented  by  the  dotted 
line  round  the  circle  I  in  the  figure  on  next  page, 
is  continued  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  double  mem- 
brane (represented  by  the  two  dotted  lines)  towards 
the  spine  S,  to  which  it  is  first  firmly  attached  by 
cellular  substance ;  after  which  the  folds  again  sep- 
arate, each  being  continued,  or  reflected,  as  it  is  caUv 
ed,  over  the  whole  inner  substance  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  course  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  the  figure  itself  representing  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  By  this  arrangement  two 
important  objects  are  attained.  First,  the  abdomi- 
nal peritoneum  AP  forms  a  soft  lubricated  surface, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the' bowels  themselves; 
and,  secondly,  a  firm  point  of  attachment  for  the 
bowels  is  secured,  by  which  they  may  be  supported 
in  their  proper  places,  and  at  the  same  time  admit 
of  some  change  of  position.  The  floating  portion 
of  the  peritoneum,  M,  by  which  the  attachment  is 
effected,  is  called  the  mesentery  (from  fuvof,  mesos,  the 
middle,  and  tvrt^,  enteron,  intestine).  But  the  in- 
testinal canal  being  so  much  longer  than  the  por- 
tion of  the  spine  to  which  the  mesentery  is  attach- 
ed, the  latter  is  necessarily  disposed  in  folds, 
converging  towards  the  spine,  something  like  the 
folds  of  a  fan  convejging  towards  its  narrow  end. 
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In  thfti  way  the  metentenr,  besides  serving  as  a 
support  to  the  gut,  serves  also  to  receive  and  afford 
Motection  to  the  numerous  vessels,  nerves,  and 
tacteals,  which  are  copiously  ramified  on  every 
portion,  particulariy  of  the  small  intestines.    This 


feature,  however,  will  be  better  understood  by  in- 
specting the  wood-cut  on  page  154,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  bowel  II,  as  attached  to  the  spine  by 
the  mesentery  MM,  dong  which  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels or  lactesds  LL  are  seen  to  pass  from  the  gut 
towards  the  thoracic  duct  TD. 

The  portion  of  peritoneum  by  which  the  small 
intestines  are  fixed  to  the  spine,  constitutes  what  is 
properly  called  the  mesewtery.  That  portion  by 
which  the  larger  bowel  is  attached  is  called  the 
fMSocolan,  from  its  enclosing  the  colon ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  membrane  presents  no  difference. 

The  mtuctUar  coat  is  composed  principally  of. 
transverse  and  longitudinal  fibres,  and  its  sole  ob- 
ject here,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  effect  motion.  By  the 
alternate  contraction  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres, 
the  contents  of  the  gut  are  gradually  pro];)elled  in  a 
downward  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  motion  prop-- 
agated  from  one  end  of  a  worm  to  the  other ;  and 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vermicular  motion 
(from  vermis y  a  worm).  Some  nauseating  substan- 
ces, such  as  emetics,  have  the  power  of  inverting 
the  order  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  direot- 
N2 
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ing  the  contents  upwards  instead  of  downwards — 
whence  vomiting  ultimately  arises.  Other  substan- 
ces, again,  have  the  property  of  exciting  the  fuUurtd 
action  to  a  higher  degree,  and  ccmse^uently  propel- 
ling the  contents  faster  downwards — ^m  other  words^ 
of  purging.  Rhubarb,  aloes,  and  similar  laxatives, 
especially  when  combined  with  tonics,  act  in  this 
way,  and  are  consequently  best  adapted  for  obvia- 
ting the  kind  of  costiveness  which  arises  from  im- 
perfect intestinal  contraction.  In  a  natural  mode 
of  Ufe,  the  muscular  coat  is  greatly  aided  in  its 
operation  by  the  large  abdominal  and  thoracic  mus- 
cles, brought  i)oweiHrully  and  frequently  into  play 
during  active  exercise  and  employments.  When 
this  aid  is  withdrawn,  as  it  is  in  sedentary  people, 
the  intestinal  action  often  proves  insufficient  for  the 
purpose ;  and  hence  the  costiveness  which  is  so 
mvariable  an  attendant  on  most  females,  literary 
men,  and  others  whose  occupations  deprive  them 
of  active  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  fe- 
males, the  use  of  tight  stays  renders  the  free  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest,  and  corresponding  motion  of 
the  abdomen,  altogether  impossible,  and  thus  aggra^- 
vates  the  evils  of  their  sedentary  mode  of  hfe. 
Hence  also  the  peculiar  fitness,  in  such  cases,  of 
the  class  of  purgatives  above  aUuded  to,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  a  saline  nature,  which  act  chiefly 
by  stimulating  the  mucous  surface  to  farther  se- 
cretion. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fibres,  the  colon  presents  three  remarkable 
muscular  bands  running  along  its  whole  length,  and 
one  of  which  is  represented  on  the  colon  in  the  figure 
on  page  140.  On  the  rectum  all  the  three  bands 
ai»  seen.  It  is  in  the  colon  and  rectum  that  the 
feculent  matter  accumulates  before  it  is  thrown  out 
of  the  bowels,  and  these  bands  are  useful  chiefly  by 
adding  to  their  propelling  power. 

The  natural  tendency  of  muscular  fibre  being  to 
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contract,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that,  after 
the  intestine  is  emptied,  its  opposite  sides  will  come 
into  contact,  and,  by  thus  obliterating  the  cavity 
altogether,  present  an  obstacle  to  the  subsequent 
passage  of  any  solid  matter.  But,  on  inspecting  the 
abdomen  after  death,  we  rarely  meet  witn  any  con- 
siderable portion  thus  contracted ;  and  in  general, 
the  whole  intestines  are  distended  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
agent  by  which  this  e&ct  is  brought  about,  is  one 
known  more  familiarly  by  the  inconveniences  and 
pain  to  which  it  gives  rise  when  in  excess,  than  by 
Its  proper  uses,  which  are  nevertheless  important. 
I  allude  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  "bowels,  which 
is  as  necessary  to  their  healthjr  action  as  their  mus- 
cular contraction  itself.  Air,  in  fact,  by  its  expan- 
sive energy,  forms  the  antagonist  power  to  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  serves  to  dUate  the  bowel  after  the 
requisite  contraction  has  propelled  its  contents.  A 
certain  degree  of  distention,  indeed,  not  only  is  a 
stimulus  to  farther  muscular  contraction,  but  is  use- 
ful in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  feculent  matter ;  and  hence  the  injec- 
tion of  air  into  the  bowels  in  large  quantity,  has 
lately  been  employed  successfully  in  overcoming 
obstinate  constipation. 

The  muams^  internal,  or  villous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine, also  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  soft,  velvety  membrane,  full  of 
wrinkles  or  folds  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  by  means  of  which  its  surface  is  greatly  in- 
creased m  extent,  so  as  to  a£ford  ample  space  for 
the  ramification  of  the  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  ab- 
soibents,  with  which  it  is  very  plentifully  supplied. 
The  cut  on  p.  161  will  convey  some  idea  of  its  ap- 
pearance, as  seen  in  the  smaller  intestine.  So  far 
as  nutrition  is  concerned,  the  mucous  coat  is  the 
tnily  essential  parf  of  the  bowel.  It  alone  is  in  di- 
reet  contact  with  the  chyme,  and  in  its  cavity  the 
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bile  ai^  pancreatic  juice  perfomi  their  respectire 
parts,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  chyle,  which 
M  afterward  transmitted  from  its  surface  into  the 
general  system.  The  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats 
are  useful  only  in  affording  protection,  and  commu- 
nicating the  power  of  propelling  its  contents. 

The  mucous  coat  appears,  on  examination,  to  be 
so  entirely  continuous  with  the  skin,  that  no  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  detected  between  them  either 
at  the  mouth  or  at  the  anus.  In  structure  they 
greatly  resemble  each  other,  and  the  sympathy  be* 
tween  them  is  well  known  to  be  very  rai»d  and  in- 
timate. Eruptions  on  the  skin,  for  example,  are  al- 
most always  owing  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and  bowel-comnlaint,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  produced  by  a  suaden  chill  on  the  surface.  In 
like  manner,  in  enormous  eaters  like  those  formerly 
mentioned,  an  immense  exhalation  takes  place  from 
both  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces the  one  suppUes  the  place  of  the  other  m  a  con- 
siderable degree.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  in 
the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  the  digesting  surfaces 
and  skin  are  not  only  undistinguisluible,  Irat  actual- 
ly convertible  into  each  other  by  the  simple  process 
of  turning  the  animal  inside  out,  when  each  will 
perform  the  function  of  the  other  as  well  as  if  it  had 
never  done  any  thmg  else. 

In  common  with  the  skin,  too,  the  mucous  coat  ii 
charged  with  the  double  function  of  excretion  and 
absorption.  For  the  former,  it  is  eminently  fitted  by 
its  plentiful  supply  of  Mood,  and  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  minute  vessels  ramified  on  its  surface,  from 
the  extremities  of  which  the  excretion  takes  place. 
It  is  b^  this  channel  that  much  of  the  waste  matter 
requinng  to  be  removed  from  the  body  is  thrown 
out.  Being  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
from  the  small  arterial  branches,  it  mixes  there  with 
the  indigestible  residuum  of  the  food  and  bile,  and, 
united  with  them*  forms  the  common  feces  or  ex« 
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crement.  When  the  blood  is  suddenly  repelled  from 
the  surface  by  a  chill,  and  thrown  in  upon  these 
Teasels  in  hurge  quantity,  the  natural  excretion  is 
sometimes  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
stitute bowel-complaint ;  while  at  other  times,  that 
pecuhar  form  of  action  is  induced  which  constitutes 
inflammation.  The  local  stimulus  of  some  kinds  of 
food,  and  of  many  medical  substances,  also  excites 
the  secretion  to  unusual  activity.  Salts,  for  in- 
stance, have  this  effect,  and  thus  often  produce  nu- 
merous fluid  evacuations,  the  substance  or  materials 
of  which  did  not  before  exist  in  the  bowels ;  and 
hence  the  mistake  into  which  many  fall,  of  taking 
more  medicine  on  the  ground  of  this  eQect  proving 
that  much  stuff  was  lodging  in  the  bowels — when, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  only  removed,  but  created  by  the 
physic.  It  is  from  exciting  a  fluid  discharge  of  this 
description,  that  saline  purgatives  are  so  useful  for 
lowering  the  tone  of  the  system  when  that  is  re<}ui- 
ted;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  most  im- 
proper where  relaxation  and  debility  already  exist. 
In  the  cholera,  almost  the  whole  fluids  of  the  body 
are  carried  off  by  this  channel,  leaving  the  blood  too 
thick  in  consistence  to  circulate  longer  through  the 
smaller  vessels. 

The  excretions  from  the  minute  arterial  branches 
ramified  on  the  internal  coat  are  mingled  with  a 
bland  fluid  from  the  mucous  foUicles,  the  evident 
use  of  which  is  to  protect  from  injury  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  intestine.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  mucous  secretion  becomes  so  abunaant  and  vis- 
cid as  to  adhere  with  imusual  force,  and  to  impede 
the  formation  and  absorption  of  the  chyle,  and  even 
the  action  of  the  usual  purgatives.  Worms  are  then 
common,  and  cannot  be  expelled  except  by  reme- 
dies which  tend  to  remove  the  mucus  in  which  they 
live  imbedded. 

To  fit  the  mucous  coat  for  its  office  of  ahsorptum^ 
an  immense  number  of  minute  vessels,  cpUed  absor* 
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hentSj  are  ramified  on  its  internal  surface,  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  which  are  analogous  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  former  volume  when  describing  the 
functions  of  the  skin.*  In  both  structures  the  ab* 
sorfoents  are  small  capillary  or  hair-sixed  ressels,  so 
infinite  in  number  that  at  least  one  goes  to  every 
little  point  or  pajnUa,  Those  which  open  upon  thie 
inner  surface  of  the  smaller  intestines,  and  which 
suck  in  or  absoib  the  chyle,  are  called  Ucteal  absorb 
bents,  or  simply  the  lacteaU,  or  milk-vessels  (marked 
LL  in  the  subjoined  wood-cut),  from  the  white  col- 
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our  of  the  chyle  shining  through  them,  and  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  vessels  full  of  milk.  In 
that  part  of  the  gut  thev  are  so  numerous,  that  every 
minute  point  of  the  villous  coat  may  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  to  contain  one,  with  its  mouth 
open  to  receive  the  chyle  as  fast  as  it  is  formed: 

*  Principles  of  Pbynology,  &c.,  chap,  ii 
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Eren  in  the  colon  the  absoibents  are  numerom ; 
Imt,  M  all  traces  of  chyle  have  there  disappeared, 
they  are  much  fewer  tlian  in  the  smaller  intestines. 
In  the  colon  they  serve  chiefly  to  remove  the  more 
watery  portions  of  the  intestinal  contents,  hy  which 
means  the  feces  are  rendered  more  solid  and  less 
balky,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  being  retain- 
ed for  a  time  without  inconvemence.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  when  food  or  medicine  cannot  be 
swallowed  in  the  usual  way,  life  is  preserved  by  in> 
jecting  it  into  the  bowels ;  in  which  case  the  ab* 
sorfoents  of  the  large  giit  become  active,  and  carry 
it  into  the  system.  Opium  laxatives  and  other  rem* 
edies  are  often  administered  in  the  same  way,  when 
anyreason  exists  against  ^ving  them  by  the  mouth. 

There  are  absoibents  m  every  structure  of  the 
body,  because  there  are  everywhere  waste  particles 
to  l>e  taken  up  and  removed ;  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lacteals,  their  contents  are  limjndj  or  colour- 
less, and  hence  in  other  places  they  are  called  lym- 
phaties:  in  almost  every  other  respect,  however, 
the  two  classes  of  vessels  are  analogous  to  each 
other. 

The  peculiar  property  by  which  the  minute  lac- 
teal vessels  take  up  the  white  chyle  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. From  the  fact  in  physics  that  liquids  rise 
in  capillary  tubes,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  absorption  in  living  vessels  also  takes  place 
from  capillary  attraction.  But  in  the  animal  body 
the  application  of  the  principle  is  undoubtedly  mod- 
ified by  the  properties  peculiar  to  oreanization,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  this  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  different  sit- 
uations having  to  some  extent  a  specific  adaptation 
to  the  qualities  of  the  substances  upon  which  they 
are  severally  destined  to  act.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  principle  of  exclusive  adap- 
tation was  so  complete  that  ever^  absorbent  vessel 
was  permanently  shut  to  every  thing  except  its  own 
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peciOiar  object,  and  that,  from  amid  many  elements, 
each  selected  it»  own  with  unerring  tact.  But  of 
late  it  has  been  proved  that  the  absorbents  are  less 
rigidly  discriminating  than  was  previously  supposed, 
and  that  substances  are  readily  taken  up  by  theni 
which  nature  never  intended  then»  to  receive.  In 
mixiilg  madder  with  the  food  of  fowls,  for  example, 
for  the  purpose  of  dying  tbeir  bones,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  root  is  ta-  ^, 

ken  up  without  difficulty 
by  the  absorbents  along 
with  the  chyle,  ahhough 
madder  was  certainly 
never  intended  to  be  their 
natural  stimulus.  But 
even  admitting  this  lati- 
tude in  its  fullest  extent, 
there  still  exists  a  fitness 
and  pecuharity  of  rela- 
tion between  the  absor- 
bents and  their  jwfper  ob- 
jects, which  renders  the 
latter  more  accessible  to 
them  than  any  foreign 
body. 

The  lacteal  vessels  are 
most  easily  seen  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  meal ;  be- 
cause they  are  then  fully 
distended  with  chyle, 
even  in  their  smaller 
branches.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, may  then  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  proceeding 
from  the  different  por- 
tions of  intestine,  and 
gradually  coalescing  into 
larger  trunks,  as  deen  at 
LL  in  the  figure  on  pk  164. 
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These,  ugahiy  tenninate  in  the  vessel  called  the 
thoracic  duct  (the  beginning  of  which  is  seen  at  TD 
in  the  same  figure),  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
almost  in  a  direct  course  along  the  spine,  and  which 
IS  represented  at  DDDD  in  the  preceding  cut.  On 
its  arrival  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  thora- 
cic duct  crosses  over  and  opens  into  the  vein  S,  just 
before  the  latter  reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
so  that  the  chyle  is  there  poured  into  the  circulating 
current  of  the  vejioiu  blood. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  chyle.  But  the  lacteal 
absorbents,  in  their  progress  twm  the  intestine  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  pass  through  the  small  glandular 
bodies  called  the  mesenteric  glands  (M.  6.  p.  154), 
where  some  change,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  at 
all  understood,  is  produced  upon  the  chyle,  but 
which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  of  importance  to 
its  constitution.  Where  these  glands  are  hardened 
and  enlarged,  as  they  often  are  in  scrofulous  children 
with  large  prominent  bellies  and  thin  bodies,  nu- 
trition is  greatly  impaired,  although  the  appetite 
and  stomachic  mgestion  remain  comparatively  uiv 
affected. 

The  reason  why  the  chyle  is  carried  so  far  to  be 
poured  into  the  current  of  the  venous  blood,  just 
before  the  latter  reaches  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  heart, 
is,  on  consideration,  not  less  obvious  than  cogent. 
Chyle  itself  is  not  fitted  to  become  a  constituent 
part  of  the  animal  frame.  Before  it  can  become  so, 
ii  must  be  converted  into  blood  ;  and  this  can  be  effect- 
ed only  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  air,  in 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  in  a  state  of  intimate  mix- 
ture with  the  venous  blood.  This  admixture,  again, 
is  ensured  by  the  gradual  way  in  which  the  chyle 
advances  along  the  thoracic  duct,  and  falls  into  the 
circulating  current  almost  drop  by  drop  ;  and  it  takes " 
place  just  before  the  dark  blood  has  finished  its 
course,  and  is  again  subjected  to  complete  aeration  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs.  As  explained  in  the 
O 
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fonner  volume,  this  aeration  is  so  indispensable  Uf 
the  renovation  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  new 
blood,  that  whenever  it  is  rendered  imperfect,  either 
bv  obstructions  in  tl^e  lungs  themselves,  or  by  tiie 
absence  of  a  sufficiently  pure  air  without,  the  result 
is  invariably  injurious  to  health;  because  the  blood, 
being  no  longer  properly  constituted,  becomes  inca* 
ps^le  of  fumishmg  a  healthy  stimulus  and  nourish- 
ment to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  the  rapid 
"decline''  which  follows  the  appearance  of  pulmo* 
nary  consumption,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the 
structure,  and  interrupting  the  functions,  of  the 
lungs. 

Everybody  knoMns  as  a  fact  that  bad  air  is  hurtful, 
and  that  wasting  disease  of  the  lungs  i»  attended 
with  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  effects  are  produced  is  not  so 
familiarly  known.  Yet,  in  a.practical  point  of  view, 
a  knowledge  of  the  principle  is  higmy  imporUnt. 
Properly  considered,  respiration  is  in  reality  the 
completion  of  digestion.  The  stomach  may  convert 
the  food  into  chyme,  the  small  intestines  may  con- 
vert the  chyme  mto  chyle,  and  the  absorbents  may 
take  up  the  latter,  and  duly  convey  it  into  the  cir- 
culating system ;  but,  unless  it  undergo  the  necessary 
change  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  it  will  not  con- 
stitute good  blood,  or  afford  due  nourishment  to  the 
body.  Hence  it  is  that  those  among  the  working 
classes  who  are  much  confined  in  an  impure  and 
insalubrious  atmosphere,  even  when  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  food,  are  generally  thin  and  iU-nounshed ; 
and  hence  those  who,  along  with  good  digestion, 
have  small  narrow  chests,  and  very  limited  respira- 
tion, are  commonly  found  to  be  constitutionally 
lean,— while  those  who,  along  with  good  digestion, 
have  amply-developed  lungs,  and  free  and  powerful 
respiration,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for 
proportional  vigour  of  nutrition  and  stoutness  of 
i>ody.    It  is  on  this  account  that  in  chronic  pulmo- 
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nary  disease  recovery  is  alwajrs  to  be  distrasted, 
unless,  along  with  the  disappearance  of  the  promi- 
nent symptoms,  restoration  of  the  lost  flesh  occurs. 
If  nutrition  remains  impaired,  however  great  the 
relief  may  be  in  other  respects,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lungs  are  still  so  extensively  diseas- 
ed as  to  injure  their  functions,  and  that,  on  the 
application  of  any  fresh  exciting  cause,  the  dormant 
mischief  will  resume  its  activity.  In  such  cases, 
when  stomachic  digestion  is  sound,  a  full  diet  gen- 
erally over-stimulates  the  system,  by  pourinff  into 
the  blood  more  chyle  than  the  lungs  are  .able  to 
assimilate ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  body  in  sm  imperfect  state  of 
preparation. 

The  mucous  membrane  is,  like  the  skin,  weU  pro- 
Tided  with  nertfes,  and  has  a  mode  of  sensation  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Every  villous  point,  indeed,  has  a  ner- 
vous fibre  ramified  on  it,  to  give  it  the  necessary 
sensibility  to  its  own  stimuli.  It  is  true,  we  are 
not  so  conscious  in  health  of  the  impressions  made 
on  the  intestinal  nerves ;  but  this,  as  already  shown  in 
describing  the  stomach,  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  de- 
fect. They  recognise  their  appropriate  stimuli,  and 
cause  the  necessary  actions  to  follow  without  re- 
quiring aid  from  the  will.  But  whenthey  meet  with 
substances  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  such  as 
pieces  of  indigested  food,  or  foreign  bodies  which 
have  no  natural  relation  to  their  constitution,  they 
immediately  indicate  uneasiness,  and  excite  the 
muscular  contractions  to  rid  them  of  the  offending 
cause. 

To  secure  full  and  natural  action  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  several  principal  conditions  are  thus  neces- 
sary, failure  of  any  of  which  may  impair  their 
activity.  The  first  condition  is  well-digested  chyme 
and  chyle ;  the  second,  a  due  quantity  and  quality 
of  mucous  and  vascular  secretions  from  the  villous 
coat ;  the  third,  full  contractile  power  in  the  muscu- 
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lar  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  free  action  of  the  ab* 
dominal  and  respiratory  muscles;  and  the  last,  a 
due  nervous  sensibility  to  receive  impressions,  and 
communicate  the  necessary  stimulus.  And  hence, 
when  the  bowels  act  imperfectly,  it  is  of  importance 
to  ascertain  to  what  cause  the  inability  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, thut  an  appropriate  treatment  may  be  de- 
vised. 

Such  are  the  general  structure  and  uses  of  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  but  there  are  modifications  in  its  in- 
dividual portions  on  which  it  may  be  right  to  offer 
a  few  additional  remarks.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
duodenum. 

The  duodenum  (from  duodeni,  twelve,  being  con- 
sidered equal  in  length  to  twelve  finger-breadths) 
commences  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
from  which  it  crosses  over,  under  the  lower  surface 
of  the  liver,  towards  the  right  side ;  it  then  descends 
in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  there  forming  a 
second  curve,  it  proceeds  again  towards  the  left, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  spinal  column,  terminates  in 
the  jejunum.  It  thus  aescribes  a  course  hke  the 
letter  O,  and  has  its  convexity  turned  towards  the 
right,  while  the  pancreas  or  sweetbread  (PP)  lies  in 
the  space  enclosed  by  its  concavity.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  notion  of  the  relative  position 
of  these  x)arts,  I  have  introduced  a  wood-cut  on  the 
next  page,  showing  the  situations  and  appearance 
of  the  different  organs  after  the  intestines,  as  in  the 
figure  on  page  147,  have  been  removed  from  the 
body.  The  letters  LLLL  point  out  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver,  a  little  raised  from  its  natural 
position,  to  show  the  gall-bladder  6,  and  the  pancreas 
PP,  round  the  right  end  of  which  the  duodenum  is 
curved.  S  indicates  the  spleen,  with  a  vacant  space 
over  it,  in  which  the  stomach  lies.  The  kidneys, 
KK,  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  and  the  two 
pipes  UU  aie  the  ureters,  which  convey  their  se* 
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creted  iJaid  to  the  bladder  B.  The  letters  AA  indi- 
cate the  great  artery  (the  aoria),  through  which  the 
QPtritive  Uood  descends  to  supply  the  bowels  and 
lower  parts  of  the  body ;  and  Y  Y  maik  the  corre- 
sponding vein  (the  caoa),  by  which  the  dark  blood 
returns  from  the  extremities  towards  the  heart.  R 
is  the  beginning  of  the  rectum^  or  straight  gut,  seen 
at  YY  in  the  cut  on  na^e  147. 

The  duodenum,  being  thus  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  the  spine,  is  fixed  firmly  down  in  its 
position  by  the  connecting  membrane,  and  is  not 
left  to  float  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or 
belly.  Had  it  not  been  tied  down  in  this  way,  it 
would  not  only  have  acted  by  its  weight  as  a  contin- 
ual drag  upon  the  stomach,  and  disturbed  its  func- 
tions, but  likewise  have  been  constantly  altering  its 
own  relation  to  the  pancreatic  and  hepatic  (or  liver) 
ducts,  and  thereby  affecting  the  flow  of  their  re- 
spective fluids  into  its  cavity,  by  which  chylification 
would  have  been  often  interrupted. 

The  dilbdenum  is  much  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  stomach,  but  larger  than  the  jejunum  or  t/^upi ; 
and  its  muscular  coat  is  also  thicker.  From  its  size 
and  the  importance  of  the  changes  effected  in  it,  it 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  secondary  Stom- 
ach, or  ventriculus  succenturiatus.  It  is  more  firmly 
fixed  to  the  body  than  the  other  intestines,  and  does 
not,  like  them,  fioat  looseLy  in  the  abdomen.  In  its 
course,  until  its  termination  in  the  jejunum,  it  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  C,  the  concavity  of  which  looks 
to  the  left.  From  this  shape  it  has  been  separated 
into  three  portions — ^the  first  situated  horizontally 
beneath  the  liver ;  the  second  descending  vertically 
in  front  of  the  right  kidney ;  and  the  third  in  the 
transverse  mesocolon. 

Its  mucous  membrane  presents  a  number  of  cir- 
cular folds,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  wood-cut 
These  folds  or  rugtt  are  called  valvula  conniventeSt 
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or  folding  vatves,  and  are  inherent  in  the  nstire  of 
the  mucous  coat,  and  not  produced  by  mere  folds 
Of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine,  consequent- 
ly they  exist  even  when  the  latter  is  distended. 
They  are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  the  part 
of  the  duodenum  near  the  stomach,  and  gradually 
multiply  in  the  course  downwards  till  they  arrive  at 
the  maximum  of  development  at  its  lower  end  and 


in  the  jejunnm ;  they  again  diminish  in  the  ileum, 
and  disappear  altogether  in  the  larger  gut.  The 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  duodenum  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  indicate  the  importance  of 
its  functions. 

The  duodenum  serves  to  receive  the  chyme  as  it 
isi^ues  from  the  stomach,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
farther  action  of  the  agents  of  digestion.  The  bil- 
iary and  the  pancreatic  juices  contribute  most  to 
chylification.    The  pancreas  is  the  largest  of  the 
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salirury  glands.  A  consideraUe  excretory  dact 
passes  entirely  through  this  organ,  and  opens  into 
the  duodenum.  The  excretory  portion  of  the  bil- 
iary S3rstem  includes  the  proper  excretory  duct  of 
the  liver,  and  a  cul-de-sac  of  this  canal  termed  the 
gall-bladder,  llie  bile  is  generally  distin^^uished 
mto  cystic  and  hepatic.  From  this  peculianty  it  is 
legitimately  enough  inferred  that  the  liver  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  fluid  indispensable 
for  chylification  and  the  proper  action  of  the  bow- 
els as  organs  of  excretion,  and  also  of  separating 
from  the  venous  blood  useless  or  spent  materials, 
which  require  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system.  The 
influence  of  the  bile  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bowels  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  costiveness  ensues  when  it 
IS  deficient  in  <}uantity,  and  an  opposite  condition 
when  the  secretion  is  redundant,  as  during  the  heat 
of  autumn. 

BUe  is  a  bitter,  viscid,  greenish-yellow  fluid,  the 
taste  and  general  appearance  of  which  are  familiar 
to  most  people ;  and  the  office  of  which  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  must  be  one  of  no  small  moment,  if  it 
be  justly  chargeable  with  even  a  tenth  part  of  the 
catalogue  of  human  ills  which  are  laid  to  its  ac- 
count. Its  secretion  seems  to  go  on  continuously ; 
but  the  Quantity  produced  depends  much  on  the 
amount  of  venous  blood  which  is  circulating  through 
the  liver  at  the  time.  Hence,  in  health,  it  is  alwajrs 
greatest  soon  after  a  meal ;  because,  as  we  have  al» 
ready  seen,  the  supply  of  blood  in  both  the  arteries 
and  the  veins  connected  with  digestion  is  then  at  its 
maximum. 

But  as  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  constantly  go- 
ing on,  and  its  presence  in  the  duodenum  is  required 
oi3y  when  the  latter  contains  ch3rme,  a  contrivance 
becomes  requisite  for  storing  it  up  in  the  interval, 
to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  This  is  efiected 
by  the  small  shut  sac  or  bag  O,  named  the  gall  (or 
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bfle)  hUMerj  which  adheres  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  liver,  and  is  always  most  full  after  a  fast  of 
some  duration.  The  bile  contained  in  the  gall-blad^ 
der  is  generally  more  viscid,  dark,  and  bitter  thaa 
that  which  proceeds  directly  from  the  hver— «|)p». 
rently  from  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts. 
It  is  in  this  bag  that  gaU-ttaneSi  as  they  are  called, 
are  sometimes  formed,  and  it  is  their  passage 
through  the  narrow  tube  in  which  it  terminates  that 
causes  the  acute  pain  so  often  complained  of  in 
that  affection. 

From  the  liver  the  bile  is  conducted  into  the  do* 
odenum  through  a  membranous  tube  of  about  the 
diameter  of  a  quill,  and  which  is  called  the  hUiary  or 
hepatic  duct.  In  its  course  a  similar  pipe,  called  the 
cystic  duct  (from  n^rcf,  kysHs,  a  bladder),  from  the 
l^-bladder,  unites  with  it  into  one  trunk,  like  the 
two  limbs  of  the  letter  Y ;  and  this  trunk  enters  the 
duodenum  by  an  orifice  common  to  it  and  the  pan* 
creatic  duct. 

In  the  healthy  state  bile  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
duodenum,  and  not  in  the  stomach ;  although  one 
would  suppose  the  contrary  from  the  famihar  way 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  stomach  being  oppressed 
with  bile,  and  of  our  being  "  very  bihous.''  When 
vomiting  is  excited,  either  artificially  or  by  illness, 
we  no  doubt  often  bring  up  plenty  of  bile.  Some- 
times this  bile  has  been  existing  in  the  stomach, 
and  causing  nausea;  but  very  often  it  is  brou^^ht 
into  the  stomach  solely  by  the  inverted  action 
which  constitutes  vomiting,  and  was  consequently 
placed  there  by  the  very  remedy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  cleared  it  away.  The  process  of  vomiting 
is  accompanied  by  an  inverted  action  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  whereby  it  propels  its  contents  upwards 
instead  of  downwards,  and  thus  the  bile  is,  as  it 
were,  forced  up  from  the  duodenum  into  the  stom- 
ach, instead  of  being  propelled  downwards  and  ex- 
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pelled  in  the  usual  way.  Hence,  in  sea-sickness  for 
example,  the  first  fits  of  retching  g^ierally  bring  up 
nothing  but  iood  or  mucus — ^the  real  contents  of  the 
stomach, — and  it  is  only  after  continued  straining 
that  bitter  bile  makes  its  appearance.  In  the  heal- 
thy state,  fat  or  oily  food  often  causes  the  presence 
Of  bile  in  the  stomach,  as  if  its  aid  were  necessary 
there  for  the  accomplishment  of  digestion. 

The  pancreas,  or  sweetbread,  PP,  is  a  large  oblong 
gland,  which  lies  across  the  spine,  and  secretes  a 
fluid  almost  identical  with  the  saliva.  Its  duct,  as 
stated  above,  enters  the  duodenum  along  with  the  bil- 
iary duct,  so  that  the  two  fluids  meet  at  their  en- 
trance, which  takes  place  at  the  first  curvature  of 
the  intestine,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  third  of  its 
whole  length  from  the  stomach. 

The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  thus  poured  out 
together,  are  both  reqmsite  for  the  formation  of 
<^yle,  and  apparently  modifv  the  action  of  each 
omer.  The  bile  being  somewhat  of  an  unctuous  na* 
ture,  and  the  pancreatic  juice-  somewhat  alkaline, 
their  union  forms  a  kind  of  saponaceous  compound, 
which  is  less  irritating,  and  more  easily  incorpora- 
ted with  the  chyme,  than  pure  bile. 

In  proportion  as  the  chyme  is  formed  and  expelled 
from  the  stomach  it  is  received  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  probably  undergoes  some  farther  change, 
even  before  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  biliary 
or  pancreatic  ducts.  From  the  numerous  folds  or 
wrinkles  which  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  duode- 
num, and  impede  the  motion  of  its  contents,  and  also 
from  the  intestine  itself  being  more  fixed  down,  and 
less  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  movements  of 
respiration,  the  progress  of  the  chyme  along  its  sur- 
face is  very  slow.  Every  particle  of  chyme  is  thus 
allowed  to  receive  its  share  of  the  bile  and  pancreat- 
ic juice  as  it  proceeds  on  its  course,  ana  time  is 
afforded  for  the  requisite  changes  taking  place. 

By  simply  stating  that,  in  the  duodenum,  the 
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olgrme  becomes  mixed  with  tiie  two  fhuds  Just 
mentioned,  and  that  the  result  is  its  separation  mto 
a  fluid,  mUky,  and  nutritive  portion,  named  chyle^ 
which  is  absoihed  by  the  l»cteals,  and  a  daiker, 
yellow-coloured,  thickish  mass,  which  remains  in 
the  bowel,  we  communicate  to  the  reader  almost 
every  thing  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  Theories 
and  conjectures  could  be  added,  but  scarcely  any 
facts  of  a  very  positive  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  small  intestine,  namely,  the 
jejunum  (from  jejunus,  fasting  or  hungry,  because  it 
IS  generally  empty),  and  the  Ueum  (from  u\tm,  eileo,  1 
twist  or  turn  about),  marked  RSSSS  in  the  cut  on 
p.  147,  are  merely  continuations  of  the  duodenum, 
and  have  precisely  the  same  number  of  coats  and 
the  same  general  structure.  The  inner  surface 
presents  the  same  kind  of  folds  or  ru^ig,  whereby 
the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  increased, 
and  arap^  space  given  for  the  ramifications  of  blood- 
vessels, and  the  origin  of  the  absorbents  by  which 
the  chyle  is  sucked  up  and  carried  into  the  system. 
E»h(daH(m  or  exudation  also  goes  on  from  their 
surface,  and  in  bowel  complaints  often  becomes  so 
excessive  as  in  a  few  dajs  to  reduce  the  patient  to 
the  extremity  of  emaciation  and  weakness. 

As  the  contents  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  advance, 
the  proportion  of  chyle  in  them  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  the  residual  matter  becomes  more 
and  more  consistent,  yellow,  and  fetid — approaching, 
in  short,  to  the  ordinary  appearance  of  excrement 
when  expelled  from  the  body.  In  accordance  with 
these  clmnges,  the  number  of  absorbent  vessels,  and 
the  distinctness  of  the  villous  folds,  gradually  di- 
minish as  we  proceed  downward,  till,  on  amving 
at  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  in  the  colon,  or 
great  gut,  they  altogether  disappear,  and  the  con- 
tents assume  the  colour,  smell,  and  aj^earance  by 
which  excrement  or  feculent  matter  is  character- 
ized. 
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The  dmsion  between  th»  small  and  great  intes* 
tines  is  indicated,  not  only  by  nuuked  differences 
in  their  diameter  and  external  appearance,  bot  also 
by  an  internal  valve  placed  between  them,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  colon 
from  following  a  retrograde  coarse  and  returning  to 
the  ileum.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
colon  is  not  a  gradually  enlarged  continuation  of 
the  ileum.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  enters  the 
side  of  the  colon  almost  at  right  angles  to  its 
course,  at  a  little  distance  from  its  commencement. 
The  small  portion  of  the  colon  which  thus  lies  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  ileum,  and  which 
has  of  coarse  no  opening  at  its  extremity,  is  thence 
called  the  caput  ccecum  colt,  or  blind  head  of  the 
colon,  or  simply  the  coBcum,  Its  position  is  at  T  in 
the  figure  on  p.  147,  but  it  is  hidden  by  the  folds  of 
the  ileum. 

The  cdan  (from  cmW,  eoilonj  hollow)  or  great 
gut  UUU  in  the  same  figure,  constitutes  not  more 
than  one  fifth  in  length  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the 
beUy,  at  T  in  the  cut  on  page  147 ;  lises  upwards 
on  the  same  side  towards  the  hver ;  crosses  over  to 
the  left  side  in  contact  with  the  stomach;  descends 
along  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen;  makes  a  turn 
at  UWX  like  an  italic  s  (and  hence  called  sigmoid 
flexure),  while  lying  on  the  left  haunch-bone ;  and 
lastly,  terminates  in  the  rectum  or  straight  gut  YY 
at  the  anus.  Being  fixed  by  local  attachments,  the 
colon  remains  always  in  the  same  situation,  and 
thus  describes  a  figure  not  unlike  a  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lie  the  whole  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines. In  the  cut  referred  to,  the  left  portion  is 
hidden  behind  them. 

The  diameter  of  the  colon  is  about  double  that  of 
the  small  intestines.  In  structure  it  is  analogous 
to  them,  having  three  coats;  but  the  vahndm  coum^ 
vmUeSf  or  folds  of  the  mucous  coat»  are  no  kmger  to 
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be  seen,  and  with  them  all  traces  of  chyle  and 
ch3rle-beanng  vessels  also  disappear.  The  eolon 
senres  more  as  a  reservoir  for  waste  or  excremen- 
titious  matter  than  as  a  vital  organ.  Absorption  is 
carried  on  from  its  inner  surface,  bat  through  the 
medium  of  lymphatic  abeoihents  andminnte  venons 
lanrifications,  and  not  of  lacteals.  Hence  not  only 
food,  but  medicine,  are  frequently  administered  by 
being  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  life  has  been 
saved  in  this  way  when  notiiing  could  be  given  by 
the  raou^. 

The  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  from  the 
stomach  downwards  is  efltectfed  chiefly  by  the 
peristome  or  vermict4ar  motion,  that  is,  the  succes- 
sive muscular  contraction  of  the  middle  or  fleshy 
coat  already  frequently  adverted  to;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  is  greatly  aided  by  the  constant  but  gentle 
agitation  which  the  whole  digestive  apparatus  re* 
ceives  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and  during  exer- 
cise of  every  deeicription.  In  inhaling  air  into  the 
hmgs,  the  diaphragm -is  depressed,  the  bowels  are 
pushed  down,  tfa6  walls  of  the  belly  yield,  and  it 
becomes  protuberant.  When  air  is  thrown  out  from 
the  lungs,  the  diaphragm  rises  into  the  chest,  the 
bowels  follow,  and  the  belly  becomes  flattened  and 
diawn  in.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  thus  pkced 
between,  and  receive  a  never^nding  impulse  from, 
two  bodies  diflbrently  placed  and  in  continual  mo- 
tion. -During  exercise,  breathing  is  deeper,  and' 
muscular  contraction  greater  in  power  and  in  ex- 
toot;  and  hence  the  assistance  aifoided  is  also  in- 
creased. Those  who  take  no  exercise,  or  who 
have  the  chest  and  bowels  confined  and  -bound 
down  by  tight  stays  and  bandages,  lose  this  natural 
stirauhis,  and  have,  in  consequence,  the  bowels 
obstinate  and  troublesome. 
^  The  great  extent  and  Capacity  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  herbivorons  airfmals^  and  otiieis  living  on 
bulky  and  innutritious  food,  have  been  akeady  no^ 
P 
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lieed,  and  their  jreason  explained.  Pexhaps  it  ougbt 
to  be  added,  that  an  additional  reaaon  is  the  fact 
thai  the  digestion  of  vegetable  nutriment  is  not,  like 
that  of  animal  food,  completed  in  the  stomach,  but 
in  the  intestines.  It  is  familiariy  known»  for  exam^ 
]de,  that  when  digestion  is  weak,  fruits  and  fresh 
yegetable  aliments  often  pass  through  the  bowels 
yery  little  changed ;  and  that,  even  at  the  best,  they 
are  digested  more  slowly  than  uumal  food.  On 
examining  the  bodies  of  animals  at  different  inter- 
vals from  the  time  of  feeding,  the  distinguishing 
fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  food  is  observed  to 
diminish  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
stomach,  and  it  does  not  finally  disappear  till  it  is 
nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  course.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  digestion  of  vegetable 
matter  is  only  partially  accpmjMished  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  Uiat  it  reqiiires  the  aid  of  the  intestinal 
Jiuces  for  its  completicm.  Dekbere  Blaine  anives 
at  the  same  conclusion,  from  considering  the  pecu- 
liar digestion  of  the  horse.  In  the  horse,  the  stom- 
ach is  a  simple  bag,  of  very  moderate  size,  and 
yet  that  animal  not  only  can  drink  a  gallon  or  two 
of  water  at  a  time,  but  can  eat  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  hay  or  grass  than  its  stomaeh  seems  to  be 
c4^1^  of  containing.  Blaine  e^lains  this  by 
stating  that,  in  roality,  eats  and  hay  are  not  long 
retained  in  the  stomach,  and  that,  after  receivmg 
the  requisite  supply  of  gasMc  juice,  and  undergoing 
its  influence  to  some  extent,  they  are  gradually 
I>ropelled  towards  the  duodenum,  where  their  diges- 
tion is  continued,  but  not  completed  till  long  after 
beinff  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  bile  and  pancre- 
atic juice,  and  passing  through  the  remainder  of  the 
amaU  intestine.  It  is  owing,  he  adds,  to  this  speedy 
evacuation  of  the  stomach,  that  the  horse  is  less 
inclined  to  drowsiness,  and  less  incommoded  by 
%ctivjp  exieroise  soon  after  meala,  than  almost  any 
otbetaaimaL 
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*t1ie  late  Baion  Doptytrete  had  sereral  oppotfmi^ 
ties  of  observing  something  analogous  to  this  in 
^  human  subject.  He  had,  at  Tarious  times,  under 
his  care,  patients  in  whom  an  opening  into  th^ 
intesline  had  taken  place  at  different  distances  iW>m 
the  stomach,  and  through  which  the  intestinal  con- 
tents readily  escaped.  On  givteg  sereral  kinds  of 
food  at  one  meal,  ne  remarked  that  they  presented 
themselres  at  the  wound  in  the  inverse  ord^r  of 
their  digestibility.  Thus,  fresh  vegetaUee  always 
made  their  appearance  fint,  still  retaining  much  of 
their  pecnliar  structure;  while  animal  substances 
«ither  did  not  appear  at  idl,  or  were  so  much  catered 
in  appearance  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  In 
the  natural  evacuations,  however,  the  vegetaUe 
structure  was  generally  imperceptible;  so  that  a 
considerable  change  must  have  taken  place  on  it  as 
it  advanced  through  the  bowels,  after  passing  Hie 
seat  of  the  wound. 

-From  the  circumstance  of  vegetable  aliment  con- 
taining htUe  n&wrishment  anti  muck  indigesHhle  mt^' 
ter,  it  naturally  happens  that  a  larger  quantity  of  re* 
fuse  remains  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Dowels  when 
it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  diet,  than  when 
animal  or  farinaceous  food,  which  contains  nmeh 
nourishment  and  Utile  indigestible  matter,  is  used. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  bowels  act  more  free- 
ly, or  are  more  open,  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat* 
ter  case ;  and  hence  the  common  saying,  that  milk, 
eggs,  jellies,  and  meat,  are  hjnding.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  being  so  chiefly  because  they  are  al- 
most wholly  absorbed.  But  as  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  bowels  are  adapted  in  struqture  for  very 
concentrated  food,  such  articles  cannot  be  long  used 
with  advantage.  Brown  and  rye  bread,  and  fruits, 
are  in  repute  for  relieving  a  costive  habit  of  body, 
and  their  usefulness  is  explicable  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. They  leave  ar  large  residue  to  be  thrown 
oat  of  the  system,  and  this  residue  fonns  the  natural 
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stiBHiliu  of  the  bowels,  and  consequent^  excites 
them  to  freer  actioiL  This  effect  is  prob&ly  aided 
also  by  the  stimulns  which  the  indigestible  refuse 
impaits  to  the  mucous  glands,  increasing  the  lubri- 
cating secretion,  andgiving  additional  facility  to  the 
propelling  powers. 

In  the  iNreceding  exposition  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  many  omu^ 
sions  necessarily  occur,  and  many  questions  of 
much  intrinsic  interest  are  passed  over  with  irery 
little  notice.  But  a  minuter  survey  was  incompat- 
ible with  both  the  objects  and  the  limits  of  the  woik. 
My  great  aim  was,  not  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
physiology,  but  to  turn  to  a  useful  purpose  what  is 
already  known  in  regard  to  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant departments,  and  to  interest  a  larger  class  of 
people  m  its  cultivation.  If  I  have  said  enough  to 
make  the  noints  of  doctrine  on  which  I  have  touch- 
ed intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  to  impess 
him  with  <a  just  sense  of  their  practical  value,  I 
.  shall  have  accomplished  the  utmost  I  have  sought 
to  attain. 


PART  H. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  DIETETICS 

ED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LA 

OF  DIGESTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TIMES   or  BATING 


The  selection  of  food  only  one  element  in  loand  disestion.— 
Other  conditione  essential.— Times  of  eating.— *Ho  stated 
hoara  for  eatin^.^Fime  ott  six  lioai»ef  interral  btitntm  mmU 
MBerallT  sofficient.— Bat  most  vary  acoording  to  eiiconi- 
Btances.— Habit  has  much  inilueDce.— Proper  time  for  break- 
fast depends  on  constUutibnt  health,  and  mode  of  life. — Inter- 
Tal  required  between  breakfast  and  dinner— best  time  for 
dinner— circumstance  in  which  hmch  is  proper— late  din- 
nen  eonaidered— their  propnety  dt/ptodant  on  mode  cikSt.^ 
Tet  andcolB^  aaa  thira meal— vsefol  in  certain  cirevnaatao- 
COS.— Supper  considered.— General  rule  as  to  meals.— Nature 
admits  ot  variety,— illustrations— but  requires  the  obsenrance 
of  principle  in  our  rules. 

Haying,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  woit,  tf«^ 
ced  the  progress  of  the  food  through  its  successive 
stages  of  preparation  for  becoming  a  constituent  el- 
ement of  the  animal  frame,  and  examined  the  strue* 
ture  and  nature  of  the  various  organs  engaged  in  di^ 
fcstion,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  ttim  the  expos!- 
fion  to  account,  by  making  it,  as  far  as  nossible,  etab- 
servient  to  a  closer  and  more  rational  observance 
^  the  Ukws«f  difestion,  and  to  a  betMr  adafiMiOB 
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of  diet  axid  regimen  to  different  ages,  sexesj  and  coJi- 
stitutiona,  than  that  which  is  generally  prevalent. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfections  which 
will  abound  in  this  part  of  the  work ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  so  stnagly  impressed  with  the  ur- 
gent importance  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  suc- 
cess which  will  infalhbly  attend  its  further  investi- 
gation on  sound  physiological  principles,  that  I  con- 
'*iAet*the  likelihood  of  personal  failure  to  be  of  very 
secondary-  importance,  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  wfiigh  will  accrue  to  society  from  the  ex- 
ertions of  others  whose  labours  maybe  more  profit- 
ably directed  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  guiding 
principles  unfolded  in  these  pages. 

Accordinff  to  the  popular  notions  of  dietetics,  the 
selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  food  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  enly  condition  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  healthy  digestion.  Hence  medical  men  are  con- 
stantly questioned  whether  this  or  that  article  of 
diet  is  good  or  InmcI  ibt  the  stomach,  while  curiosity 
rarely,  if  ever,  extends  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether 
nature  .has  annexed  any  other  conditions  which  also 
it  may  be  expedient  to  know  and  to  observe.  In 
reality,  however,  the  choicp  of  aliment  is  but  one 
out  of  many  circumstances  which  require  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  it  often  happens  that.tne  same  food 
which  is  digested  with  ease  when  the  collateral 
conditions  are  fulfiUedj^wiH  remain  for  hours  on^e 
stomach  unaltered  when  they  are  neglected.  Some 
of  these  conditions,  therefore,  I  shaU  now  endeav- 
iwr  to  pQint  out.    And,  first,  of 

TiMBs  or  Eatino.— -If  we  }ook  U)^  the  exposition 
of  the  objects  of  eating  already  given  in  treating  of 
Appetite,  it  will  be  obvious  that  nature  intended  us 
to  regulate  our  meals  by  the  demands  of  the  sysr 
tem,  and  not  to  eat  at  stated  hours  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  nourishment  were  required  or  not 
^  we  a^.eiiiEs^^  in  exiercises  which  iaduco  8k  rapi4 
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ex(>eiiditiir6  of  material,  or  if  growth  is  going  on  so 
rapidly  as  to  reouire  unusaaUy  ample  suppliM,  food 
ought  to  be  taken  both  more  frequently  and  in 
larger  quantity  than  when  we  are  differently  cir* 
eumstanced;  or,  in  other  wofds,^oocf  ought  to  bear 
a  relation  to  the  mode  of  life  and  arcumetanees  of  tka 
individtial,  and  not  be  determined  by  a  reference  to 
time  alone. 

As  society  is  constituted,  however,  there  is  so 
much  uniformity  of  occupation  in  the  different  class- 
es of  which  it  is  composed,  an4  the  animal  economy 
is  otherwise  so  much  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
periodicsl  operations,  that  stated  times  may  with  ad- 
vantage  be  fixed  for  each  class,  and  thus  the  benefits 
of  that  social  and  exhilarating  mtercoune  which 
we  all  see  to  be  so  conducive  to  healthy  digestion 
may  be  generally  obtained.  Individuals  may  suffer 
a  little  from  this  arrangement,  but' the  viBust  majority 
will  undoubtedly  be  benefited. 

Where  the  mode  of  life  is  regular  and  nearly  the 
same  throughout  a  whole  class,  the  same  waste  will 
go  on,  and  the  same  demand  for  a  supply  of  nourish- 
ment occur,  throughout  all  the  individuals  compo* 
sing  it,  subject  only  to  such  variations  as  are  induced 
l^  original  differences  of  age  and  constitution.  Con* 
sequently,  as  regards  such  a  class,  regularity  in  the 
recurrence  of  their  meals  is  not  less  natural  than 
advantageous ;  because  not  only  are  all  the  individ- 
uals subjected  to  nearly  the  same  exertions,  but 
every  day  is  so  like  another,  that  the  want  will  al- 
ways be  felt  at  the  same  hour ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  attempt  to  combine  the  same  order  of  diet  with 
different  and  even  incompatible  modes  of  life,  that 
nature  refuses  to  sanction  the  arrangement. 

So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  tendency  to  periodicity  in 
the  system,  that  appetite  returns  for  a  time  at  the 
accustomed  hour,  even  after  the  mode  of  life,  and 
consequently  the  wants  of  the  system,  have  under- 
gone a  change;  and  tf  not  gratified  it  again  subsides. 
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Ultimatielyt  however,  it  caUs  with,too  stroiif  a  i 
to  alhyw  of  its  b^lng  thus  disregarded. 

Nature  haa^eorded  to  man  considerable  latitude 
in  fini^  the  interval  within  which  the  demands  of 
appetite  must  be  g[ratifled,  and  in  this  provision  has 
ooviously  had  in  view  the  infinite  van^  of  circum- 
stances ^  which  he  may  be  placed  in  the  dischargts 
of  his  numerous  duties.  As  a  general  rule,  ive  or 
six  hours  should  elapse  between  one  meal  and  an- 
ether-4onger  if  the  mode  of  life  be  indolent,  shorter 
if  very  active.  Digestion  occupies  from  three  to 
four  or  five  hours,  and  the  stomach  requires  mi  in- 
terval of  rest  after  the  process  is  finished,  to  enable 
it  to  recover,  its  tone,  before  it  can  again  enter  upon 
the  vigorous  perfinrmance  of  its  function.  Appetite, 
accordingly,  does  not  begin  toishow  itself  till  some 
time  after  the  stomach  has  been  empty,  and  if  food 
be  taken  before  it  has  recovered  its  tone,  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice  and  the  contractinjg  of  its  mus- 
cular fibres  are  alike  imperfect,  and,  digestion  con- 
sequently becomes  impaired. 

The  interval  between  each  meal  ought  to  be  longer 
or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  eaten,  and 
to  the  more  or  less  active  habits  of  the  individual ; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ^  the  same  standard  for 
all.  A  strong  labouring  man,  whose  system  is  sub- 
iected  to  great  waste  from  being  engaged  all  day  in 
hard  work,  will  require  not  onlv  more  frequent,  but 
more  copious  meals  than  an  indolent  and  sedentary 
man ;  and  those  who  eat  very  httle  will  require  to 
eat  at  shorter  intervals  than  those  whose  meals  are 
heavy.  An  invalid  on  restricted  diet  may  thus  re- 
<|aire  to  eat  every  four  hours,  where  formerly,  with 
a  more  copious  diet,  once  in  six  hours  was  suffi- 
cient: Some  indeed  are  so  constituted  as  to  re- 
quire only  one  or  two  abundant  meals  in  twenty* 
iour  hours. 

Early  trainiftff  ezercisea  great  power  over  the 
stomach  as  well  as  i>TeK.  the  191^14^   In  aovage  iifet 
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where  the  snppiies  of  food  are  precarioius,  a  single 
loieal  may  be  copious  enough  to  serve  for  two  or 
three  days  together.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe  make 
it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  eat  only  once  a  day,  and 
nothing  but  Tegetable  food-Hinless  when  sick,  in 
which  case  mi&  is  allowed ;  but  it  is  long  before 
they  become  reconciled  to  the  restriction.  I  once 
travelled  for  three  days  in  a  French  diligence  with, 
one  of  the  order,  then  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  the 
Monastery  of  La  Tram>e,  near  Nantes,  and  observ- 
ed that  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  his  single  meal. 
He  had  a  dispensation,  however,  authorizing  him  to 
eat  animal  food  and  use  wine  during  his  journey ; 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  permission,  and  to  see  him  devour 
ftt  one  time  a  store  sufficient  to  last  for  a  week  in- 
stead of  a  day.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor in'  similar  circumstances,  a  deep  lethargy 
immediately  succeeded,  and  it  was  not  till  four  or 
five  hours  afterward  that  his  almost  apoplectic  fear 
tures  became  again  animated  and  expressive;  lonff 
before  his  time  came  round,  however,  his  renewed 
appetite  betrayed  itself  by  expressive  glances  to- 
wards the  comforts  of  the  breakfast-table. 

Nature,  then,  has fixedno  particular  hours  for  eoHngf 
but  has  left  us  to  adapt  our  regimen  to  our  respect- 
ive ages,  constitutions,  and  modes  of  life.  Where 
the  mode  of  Ufe  is  uniform,  fixed  hours  may  be 
adopted ;  where  it  is  irregular,  we  ought  to  be  gui- 
ded by  the  real  wants  of  the  system  as  indicated  by 
appetite. 

According  to  this  principle,  meals  o«ght  to  be 
early  or  late  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If,  adhering  to  the  order  of  nature,  we 
work  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  th^  early  break- 
ftu3t,  early  diimer,  and  an  early  evening- meal,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  Conducive  to  sound  di^es^ 
tion  and  the  wijoymem  of  health.  Bat  if,  a^^nst 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  rise  from  bed  late  in  the 
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forenoon,  reserve  our  activity  tiU  late  in  the  aftw- 
nooUf  and  do  not  go  to  sleep  till  two  or  three  hours 
before  daybreak,  then  assuredly  the  late  breakfasts 
and  dinners  of  the  fashioni^e  society  of  ^e  present 
day  are  the  best  for  our  comfort  that  can  be  devi- 
sed ;  and  the  chief  error  lies  in  the  practicjB  of  those 
who,  while  thev  in  other  respectalive  in  conformity 
with  nature,  adopt  the  hours,  which  are  suitable  for 
those  only  who  turn  night  into  day  and  day  into 
ni^t. 

The  proper  time  for  taking  breakfast  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  individual  constitution  anil  mode 
of  life.  Those  who  eat  supper  ought  not  to  break- 
fast till  one  or  two  hours  at  least  after  rising ;  but 
persons  who  dine  late  and  eat  nothing  afterwsurd 
require  breakfast  sooner.  Individuals  of  a  delicate 
frame  are  often  unable  for  eith^  bodily  or  mental 
exertion  in  the  morning,  and  are  invariably  injured 
by  any  attempt  at  exercise  or  serious  thinking  be- 
fore breakfast.  Experience  is  the  only  sure  guide 
in  such  cases,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  breakfast  about 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  srisir%  will  be  found 
.most  beneficial ;  and  those  who  rise  very  early  will 
do  well  to  follow  the  French  custom  of  taking  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  and  bread,  on  getting  up, 
and  reserve  their  appetite  for  a  more  substantial 
breakfast  three  hours  later.  This  is  an  invaluable 
rule  for  students,  who  often  seriously  impair  their  di- 
gestive functions  by  stud)ning  for  hours  in  the  mom* 
ing,  regardless  of  the  craving  Of  the  system  for  nour- 
ishment and  support. 

If  exposure  of  any  kind  is  to  >e  incurred  in  the 
morning,  whether  to  the  weather  or  to  the  causes 
of  disease,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance 
that  breakfast  should  be  taken  previously.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  system  is  more  susceptible  of 
infection,  and  of  the  influence  of  cold,  miasma,  and 
other  morbid  causes,  in,  the  morning  before  eating 
than  at  aai^y  other  time ;  md  hence  it  has  become  % 
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point  of  duty  with  all  naval  and  military  command- 
ers, especially  in  bad  climates,  always  to  give  their 
men  breakfast  before  exposing  them  to  morning 
dews  or  other  noxious  influences.  Sir  George  Bal- 
tingall  even  mentions  a  regiment  quartered  in  New- 
castle, in  which  typhus  fever  was  very  prevalent, 
and  in  which,  of  all  the  means  used  to  cneck  its 
progress,  nothing  proved  nearly  so  successful  as  an 
early  breakfast  of  wann  ^ofiee.  In  aguish  coun- 
tries, also,  experience  has  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  sick  among  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
open  air  before  get>ing  any  thing  to  eat,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  among  those  who  have  been  fortified 
by  a  comfortable  breakfast.  Where  there  is  any 
delicacy  of  constitution,  the  risk  is  of  course  in- 
creased. 

The  cause  of  this  susceptibiUty  in  the  morning  is 
not  difficult  to  be  discovered.  Not  only  have  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  upper  intestine  been  en- 
tirely empty  for  several  hours,  but  the  absorbents 
and  other  parts  engaged  in  the  function  of  ahmentar 
tion  have  Ukewise  hem  in  a  state  of.  repose.  A 
conskLerable  exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  Has 
at  the  same  time  been  going  on;  and  this,  taken 
along  with  the  deiposition,  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  takes  place  more  actively  during  sleep,  of 
new  particles  to  the  existing  orgamzation,  necessa- 
rily reduces  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  circu- 
lating  fluids,  and  gives  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of 
debility,  which  is  favourable  to  tlie  action  of  any 
morbid  cause,  and  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
a  suTO)ly  of  that  nourishment  6f  which  the  system 
Stands  so  mucb  in  need,  and  for  which  the  digestive 
organs  are  so  vigorously  prepared.  The  loss  of 
fluids  during  the  night  by  insensible  perspiration  is 
said  by  Sanctorins  to  be  twice  as  much  as  when 
awake.*    TU%  and  the  loss  by  pulmonary  exhala- 
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tion,  cause  a  corresponding  demand  for  iltiids  in  the 
ihoming,  and  hence  the  reason  why  our  first  daily 
meal  is  almost  universally  of  a  more  fluid  and  less 
substantial  description  than  any  of  the  subsequent 
Ones ;  while  oiur  active  exertion  and  loss  of  solids 
during  the  da;^  create  a  proportionate  demand  for  a 
more  substantial  repast  m  the  afternoon. 
The  flmction  of  absorption  is  thus  at  its  highest 

Eitch  of  activity  in  the  morning ;  and  if  the  body 
e  exposed  to  miasma  or  other  impuritiifs,  they  will 
be  much  more  easily  and  speedily  absorbed  liy  the 
skin,  the  pulmonary  membrane,  and  the  stomach 
before  eating,  than  after  the  absorbents  have  been 
supplied  wiUi  their  legitimate  food.  This  is  the 
true  theory  of  the  greater  susceptibihty  of  infec- 
tion and  other  poisonous  influences  when  the  stom- 
ach  Is  empty. 

So  rapid  is  absorption  from  the  stomach  in  the 
mominff,  that  I  have  repeatedly  seen  nine  tumblers 
of  a  saline  mineral  water  taken  at  eight  o^clock, 
and  a  very  hearty  breakfast  finished  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  water  was  drunk  !  When  iir  bad 
health  three  years  ago,  I  observed  almost  equal  ex- 
pedition in  my  own  person.  I  took  half  a  pint  of 
ass's  milk  at  seven  o'clock,  tod  in  consequence  of 
coughing  violently,  was  frequently  seized  with  vom- 
iting and  retching  within  twenty  mihutes  after  ta- 
king it ;  but  only  twice  or  thnce  was  any  portion 
of  the  milk  perceptible,  although  the  stomach  was 
entirely  emptied.  This  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  other  case,  inasmuch  as  milk  midergoes 
digestion,  which  water  does  not.  In  -aDusion  to  this 
rapidity  of  absorption.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  speaking 
of  the  quantity  of  the  chalybeate  waters  swallowed 
of  a  morning  at  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,  humor- 
ously riemaiks,  that  'Vone  would  think  that  this  del- 
uge of  cold  water  would  leave  little  room  for  tea 
and  sugar ;  but,  miraculous  as  it  may  sound,  by  the 
time  I  got  to  my  *  Hof^^  there  was  as  mwh  stowage  in 
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the  teutl  as  when  she  sailed ;  besides  this,  the  steel 
created  an  iqppetite  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
govern.''* 

In  setting  out  early  to  travel,  a  light  breakfast  be- 
fore starting  is  a  great  protection  against  colds  and 
subsequent  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  robust  and  healthy  men  can  and  do  take  much 
active  exercise  before  breakfast,  with  wparent  im- 
punity, if  not  benefit,  and  I  have  often  done  so  my- 
self ;  but  experience  ultimately  taught  me  that  I  be- 
came sooner  exhausted  on  continuing  the  exertion 
through  the  day,  than  when  I  began  by  eating  a  lit- 
tle. During  the  first  winter  of  my  studies  in  Pans, 
I  regularly  attended  the  surgical  visits  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  lasted  till  nine,  or  frequently  half  past  nine. 
Not  being  then  aware  of  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion, I  ate  nothing  till  my  letum  home ;  but  I 
felt  more  weariness  before  the  day  was  done  than 
the  mere  exertion  ought  to  have  produced.  At  last, 
on  noticing  for  a  time  the  regularity  with  which 
many  of  the  workpeople  passing  along  paid  their 
respects  at  a  small  shop,  the  oidy  one  then  open, 
where  fancy  rolls  were  sold,  along  with  wine  and 
brandy,  I  thought  of  foUowing  their  example,  and 
trying  how  far  a  roll  would  add  to  my  comfort,  and 
imjmit  additional  vigour  to  the  s^rstem.  I  soon 
found  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  expedi- 
ent, and  discovered  that  I  was  not  only  less  ex- 
hausted during  the  day,  but  more  able  to  follow  the 
lecture  which  concluded  the  visit,  and  in  possession 
of  a  keener  appetite  for  breakfast  at  my  return ; 
and  ever  since  I  have  acted  on  the  principle  now 
inculcated,  and  with  marked  benefit.  I  was  then 
astonished  at  the  regularity  with  which  the  Parisian 
workmen  seemed  to  take  their  morning  dose,  or 
petU  verre  of  brandy,  on  their  way  to  their  labours, 

*  Bobbtoi  frm  Uw  Brnmienf  of  NMnii,p.  40. 
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apparently  for  the  Terr  purpose  of  getting  thsrt 
wholesome  energy  which  they  ought  to  have  sought 
in  food  alone. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  often  remarked  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  attacks  occurred  early  in  the  mom- 
uig,  in  persons  who  had  gone  to  bed  apparently  well. 
Chronic  invi^ds  and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  of 
body  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  animal 
heat  and  general  viffour  diminishing  towards  morn- 
ing. 'When  reduced  in  strength  by  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, I  often  passed  the  night  in  comparative 
comfort,  sure  to  awake  about  ^e  or  six  o'clock 
with  a  feelins'  of  chiU  and  absence  of  animal  heat, 
which  I  could  not  dissipate  till  after  receiving  suste- 
nance. 

From  these  facts,  the  general  inference  is  clearly 
warranted,  that  delicate  persons  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  food  soon  after  rising,  and  that  even' those 
who  are  healthy  will  act  wisely  in  not  e^i^sing 
themselves  unnecessarily  to  fatigue,  infection,  or 
other  morbid  causes,  without  having  previously  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  system,  either  partiatty  by  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  or  entirely  by  a  regular  break- 
fast. Where  fever,  for  example,  is  in  a  family,  the 
danger  of  infection  will  be  much  greater  to  a  person 
ffoing  directly  from  his  own  bed  to  the  bedside  of 
me  patient,  than  to  one  who  first  takes  the  precau- 
tion of  drinking  were  it  only  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  have 
elsewhere  noticed  the  safety  which  Captain  Murray 
obtained  for  his  crew  in  the  West  Indies,  paurtly  l^ 
attention  to  this  rule ;  and  have  likewise  referred  to 
the  eiperience  of  Sir  George  Ballingall  even  in  our 
own  climate.* 

In  boarding-schools  for  the  young  and  growing, 
who  require  plenty  of  sustenance,  and  are  often 
obliged  to  rise  early,  an  early  breakfast  is  an  almost 

*  Sea  the  Principles  of  fhywAogj,  dec,  chap.  iiL 
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indispensable  condition  of  health.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, in  similar  establishments,  seven  o'clock  is  the 
common  hour  for  breakfast,  especially  in  summer. 

In  recommending  what  I  conceive  ought  to  be  the 
general  rule,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to 
extend  it  so  far  as  to  advise  those  whose  constitu- 
tions admit  of  two  or  three  hours'  activity  before 
breakfast,  to  abandon  what  experience  proves  to  be 
beneficial  to  them.  My  only  wish  is  to  help  those 
who  are  in  doubt  as  to  choosing  the  plan  which  is 
most  Ukelv  to  be  of  advantage,  and  to  relieve  those 
who  are  already  su£fering  from  ignorance. 

The  morning  meal  being  comparatively  a  light 
one,  and  the  stomach  being  then  m  high  vigour,  di- 
gestion goes  on  brisklv,  so  that  appetite  revives 
within  a  shorter  time  than  after  Jthe  more  substan- 
tial dinner.  Accordingly,  in  all  nations  and  classes 
of  society  not  pervertjsd  from  the  course  of  nature, 
a  longer  interval  than  five  hours  rarely  elapses  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  Our  forefathers  dined 
at  noon,  as  our  sailors  continue  to  do  at  the  present 
day ;  and  over  no  small  portion  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  same  primitive  hour  is  still  adhered 
to;  and  among  the  labouring  population  of  Great 
Britain,  one  or  two  o'clock  is  the  common  dinner- 
hour,  nine  being  that  of  breakfast  The  universal- 
ity of  a  mid-day  meal  among  those  who  rise  early, 
is  itself  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its  pro- 
priety, and  of  ite  being  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy. 

To  prevent  business  from  interfering  unduly  with 
digestion,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Edinburgh 
to  shut  up  shops  and  counting-houses  for  two  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  in  Switzerland,  the 
same  practice  is  or  lately  was  prevalent.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  being  then  assembled,  relaxation 
and  enjoyment  take  the  place  of  the  cares  of  the 
world;  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory.    The 
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appetite  is  keen  enovgli  to  induce  them  to  eat  with 
zest  aU  that  nature  requires,  while  it  wants  the  re- 
sistless force  which  is  given  by  a  fast  of  eight  or 
nine  hours.  There  is  consequently  slower  masti- 
cation, less  cramming,  and  a  much  earher  return  of 
the  aptitude  for  business ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  are  refreshed  by  the 
interruption  of  their  accustomed  labour,  and  the  af- 
fections cherished  by  healthful  domestic  intercourse 
taking  place  before  too  much  weariness  is  induced 
to  permit  of  its  being  enjoyed.  In  England,  such 
weariness  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  The  pa- 
tent and  husband,  exhausted  by  the  eager  pursuit 
of  wealth  during  the  hvelong  day,  returns  home  in 
the  evening  jaded  and  harassed,  and  Uttle  able  to 
take  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  enjoyments  of  his 
Wife  and  family.  Hence,  indeed,  too  often  arise 
indifference  and  unhappiness  between  those  whom 
nature  has  formed  as  if  on  purpose  to  suit  each 
other. 

In  enterprising  commercial  communities — in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  for  example— it  is  a  common 
practice  to  hasten  away  to  the  counting-room  im- 
mediately after  an  early  breakfast ;  to  remain  there 
in  active  employment  from  nine  or  ten  e'clock  in 
the  morning  till  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  then 
to  hurry  home  to  a  late  dinner  at  six  or  seven 
o^clock ;  by  which  time  the  vital  fhnctions  have  be- 
come so  far  exhausted,  as  to  create  a  strong  desire 
for  indulgence  in  something  stimulating  both  in  food 
and  drink.  If  this  desire  be  gratified,  immediate 
relief  is  obtained,  and  a  feeling  of  comfort  per- 
vades the  frame ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  errone- 
ous than  to  regard  this  as  a  proof  of  the  indulgence 
being  beneficisd.  The  organization  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  the  stimulus;  its  susceptibility  becomes 
impaired  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  latter  is 
administered ;  and  in  a  short  time  indigestion  is  the 
Inevitable  consequence. 
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.  The  eTils  Ettendaat  im  this  coune  of  life  are  noi 
unfrequently  aggravaied  by  the  preposterous  meaiM 
resorted  to  for  their  prevention.  Having  some 
vague  notion  that  exercise  improves  digestion,  and 
not  being  at  all  aware  that  there  is  an  miproper  as 
well  as  a  proper  time  for  taking  it,  many  persons, 
after  being  exhausted  by  seven  or  eight  heurs'  con- 
finement to  the  counting-house,  proceed  to  take  a 
walk  of  four  or  five  miles  before  going  home  to  din- 
ner, and  thus  utterly  throw  away  the  little  strength 
that  was  left  to  them,  and  are  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment on  finding  their  appetite  and  digestion  worse 
than  before.*  Dr.  Paris  mentions  the  case  of  a 
clerk  in  a  public  office  who  brought  upon  himself 
all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsy  and  melancholy  by  fol- 
lowing this  plan.  He  breakfasted  at  nine,  went  to 
his  office  at  ten,  continued  there  till  AyBj  walked 
till  seven,  and  then  dined.  He  was  cured  in  six 
weeks,  by  adopting  a  more  rational  regimen  and 
dining  at  three  o'clock. 

Many  females  and  delicate  persons  injure  their 
powers  of  digestion  by  delaying  their  exercise  till 
the  system  is  too  much  exhausted  to  profit  by  it. 
In  boarding-schools  the  same  error  is  often  com- 
mitted from  the  desire  which  is  felt  to  have  all  the 
lessons  over  before  allowing  any  play. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  not  more  than  five  hours 
ought  to  intervene  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
If  the  mode  of  life  be  such  as  involves  great  activity 
in  the  open  air,  or  the  period  of  life  be  one  of  rapid 
growth  or  filling  up  (as  during  youth  or  convales- 
cence from  illness),  the  intervalmay  with  proprie^ 
be  shortened ;  whereas,  if  the  mode  of  life  be  sed- 
entary, and  unattended  with  much  activity  of  nutri- 
tion, the  interval  may  be  considerably  protracted 
without  inconvenience.    Much,  also,  ought  to  de- 

*  Refpectinc  the  proper  ie|^iUtioii  of  ezeiciM,  lee  The 
Piinc^lee  of  rhynology,  chap.  ir. 
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pMid  011  the  naUml  rapidity  or  slowness  of  diges- 
ikNL  In  some  constitutioDs,  cliylificstion  goes  on 
so  slowly  thai  the  indrndoal  can  pass  with  ease 
eight  or  ten  hours  without  food;  whereas,  in  oth- 
ers, it  is  so  rapid  that  a  fiesh  supply  becomes  neces- 
sary in  half  the  time.  The  pvoper  rule  in  every 
case  is,  to  take  dinner  at  such  an  interval  after 
breakfast  as  the  return  of  healthy  appetite  indicates, 
whether  that  interval  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
average  specified. 

That,  according  to  this  rule,  the  genertd  time  for 
dinner  ought  to  be  somewhere  about  five  hours  after 
an  ordinary  breakfast,  is  evident  from  the  almost 
universal  return  of  appetite  at  the  end  of  such  an  in- 
terval, and  from  the  MCt  that  many,  through  sheer 
inability  to  resist  longer  the  wholesome  cravings  of 
nature,  are  in  the  regular  practice  of  eating  dinner 
at  that  time,  but  to  save  appearances  give  it  the 
name  of  hmchean ;  by  which  means  they  hold  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  second  and 
more  substantial  dinner  later  in  the  day. 

Invalids,  dyspeptics,  and  all  who,  possesnng  vig- 
orous digestion,  wish  to  retain  it,  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  intentions  of  nature,  and  observe  the  in- 
terv^  which  she  has  appointed.  Those  who  disre- 
gard them,  and  still  digest  without  difficulty,  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Providence ;  but  they  may 
rest  assured  that  they  will  longer  enjoy  their  privi- 
lege, and  better  evince  their  gratitude,  by  submit- 
ting their  conduct  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  than  by  presuming  too  much  on  their 
supposed  exemption  from  the  ssdutary  restraints  of 
reason  and  experience. 

Supposing  nme  o'clock  to  be  the  hour  of  breakfast, 
tiie  natural  dmner-hour  would  thus  be  two  o'clock; 
and  such,  accordingly,  is  that  sanctioned  by  .the 
most  extended  experience,  and  which  ought  to  be 
adhered  to  by  all  whose  oociqiatioiis  will  admit  of 
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its  obsenrance,  and  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  highest 
health  of  which  they  are  suaceptible. 

Artificially  arranged,  however,  as  society  now  is, 
whole  classes  of  the  community  find  it  impossiUe  to 
dine  till  much  later  in  the  day.  The  question  then 
comes  to  be— As  we  cannot  follow  the  83rstem  laid 
down  by  nature,  what  is  the  next  best  to  be  done  ? 
Ought  we  to  eat  nothing  till  we  can  find  time  to  dine 
at  five,  six,  or  seven  o'clock ;  or  ought  we  rather  to 
take  a  light  meal  at  the  natural  time,  about  one  or 
two  o'clock,  and  reserve  our  appetite  chiefly  for  the 
substantial  meal  which  we  have  leisure  to  digest  ? 

The  principle  in  virtue  of  which  digestion  is  in* 
temipted  by  bodily  or  mental  laboinr  occurring  after 
a  full  meal,  having  been  already  sufficiently  explain- 
ed, it  needs  scarcelv  be  added,  that  the  second  is 
the  better  plan ;  and  moreover,  that  by  leavmg  the 
stomach  too  long  empty,  we  risk  impairing  its  func* 
tions  and  weakening  the  system. 

When  dinner  cannot  be  taken  earlier  than  seven 
or  eight  hours  after  breakfast,  most  people  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  partake  of  some  slight  refresh- 
ment in  the  meantime—enough  to  blunt  the  keen- 
ness of  aj^tite,  but  not  entirely  to  destroy  it 
When  the  individual  is  exposed  to  much  bodily  ex- 
ertion in  the  open  air,  or  is  at  the  period  of  rapid 
ffrowth,  a  portion  of  animal  food,  or  an  ordinary 
hmcheon,  taken  in  moderation,  may  be  allowable, 
and  even  requisite  ;  but  where  the  habits  are  sed- 
entary and  the  constitution  formed,  a  bit  of  bread  or 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water  will  be  far  more  ser- 
viceable. Many  people,  from  want  of  any  better 
occupation,  make  a  pastime  of  filling  their  stomachs 
every  forenoon  at  the  pastry-cook's,  with  as  little 
regard  to  its  powers  and  necessities  as  if  digestion 
were  meant  merely  as  an  appendage  to  taste ;  and 
think  themselves  entitled  to  complain  of  their  de- 
fective appetites,  and  ^le  great  discomfort  which  at- 
tends the  sobseqaent  ingestion  of  a  heavy  dinner^ 
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To  relieTe  the  weakness,  arising  not  from  exhans- 
tion,  but  from  the  oppression  of  satiety,  they  resort 
to  wine,  as  if  b^  addiag  fuel  to  the  fire  they  could 
hope  to  extinguish  the  flame ! 

Even  in  fasmonable  life  the  superiority  of  nature's 
arrangements  over  those  of  man  is  so  far  acknowl- 
edged, that  it  is  an  ahnost  universal  rule  for  children 
to  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  practice  is  attended  with  mani- 
fold advantages  to  the  young,  although,  as  regards 
their  moral  training,  these  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed were  they  to  associate  at  meals  with  their  pa- 
rents, instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  the  company 
and  management  of  servants. 

Supposinff  it  to  be  made  an  imperative  condition 
e(  our  sociaa  existence  that  we  shall  rise  siter  mid- 
day, and  not  go  to  bed  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  present  fashion  of  dining  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  becomes  much  more  rational  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  by  those  who  declaim  against  it 
without  regard  to  the  concomitant  circumstances. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  most  absurd  and  hurtful  for  a  man 
who  rises  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  breakfasts  at 
nine,  and  goes  to  bed  at  eleven,  to  delay  dining  till 
seven  in  the  evening ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  seven  is  a  bad  dinner-hour  for  a  person  who  ri- 
ses at  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  breakfasts  at  two,  and 
goes  to  bed  at  three  in  the  morning.  The  interval 
between  the  breakfast  at  one  and  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock,  is  the  same  as  between  breakfast  at  nine 
and  dinner  at  three,  namely,  six  hours— which  is 
little  more  than  enough.  The  error  lies,  not  in  the 
hours  chosen  for  mesds,  but  in  the  utter  perversion 
of  the  whole  system  of  living,  by  which  night  is 
converted  into  day,  and  the  business  of  life  is  post- 
poned five  or  six  hours  beyond  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Creator  for  its  performance.  So  far  from 
the  late  dinner  beinfi-  hurtful  in  such  circumstances, 
a  is  only  the  stimulus  and  sui^rt  which  it  affords 
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that  enables  the  victima  to  withstand  the  fatigue 
even  for  a  single  week. 

No  one  has  a  stronger  sens^  of  the  injury  done  to 
society  by  the  wide  departure  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture by  which  its  present  arrangements  are  charac- 
terized, and  no  one  is  more  willing  to  contribute  all 
that  is  within  his  power  to  reform  them,  than  the 
writer  of  these  pages ;  but  let  the  whole  system  be 
amended,  and  do  not  limit  the  reform  simply  to  al- 
tering the  hour  of  dinner,  while  the  conditions  which 
have  led  to  the  existing  arrangement  are  left  un- 
changed. 

In  the  country,  eren  aramig  the  higher  classes,  a 
greater  approximation  to  the  order  of  nature  is  ob- 
servable than  in  towns.  The  inducements  to  sleep 
awaj  the  day  and  to  be  awake  during  the  night  tn 
dimmished;  bodily  exercise  and  exposure  to  the 
open  air  are  more  mdulged  in ;  the  appetite  becomes 
keener,  and  digestion  more  vigorous;  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessaiy  result,  meals  are  taken  an  hour  or  two  ear- 
lier. But,  throughout  all  these  changes,  the  general 
feature  of  having  some  kind  of  refreshment,  either 
luncheon  or  dinner,  within  four,  five,  or  six  hours 
after-breakfast,  may  be  pretty  accurately  traced. 

If  business  admits  of  it,  and  the  person  can  then 
command  two  hours  of  relaxation,  tne  best  plan,  un- 
questionably, is  to  dine  about  five  or  six  hours  after 
breakfast.  But  if  this  be  impossible,  and  active  ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body  must  he  continued  for  several 
hours  longer,  it  will  be  far  better  to  eat  some  light 
refreshment  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  postpone  din- 
ner not  only  till  business  is  over,  but  till  half  an 
hour  or  an  bourns  repose  has  allowed  its  attendant 
excitement  or  fatigue  to  subside.  By  this  means 
the  stomach  will  enter  upon  its  duties  with  vigour, 
and  the  dinner  be  digested  with  greater  comfort  and 
despatch,  than  if  we  sit  down  to  table  the  moment 
our  work  is  finished.  In  this  way,  the  tedious  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  preceding  the  announcement  of 
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*^dumef^  is  fat  from  being  lost  to  the  subaeqiieiit 
dig<Mtion. 

Very  few  people,  indeed,  can  eat  a  good  dinner 
and  return  immediately  to  bodily  or  inteUectoal  la- 
bour with  continued  mipnnity.  On  this  account, 
acton,  for  example,  whose  Tocation  requires  exer- 
tion of  both  mind  and  body,  almost  all  either  dine 
▼eiy  early,  or  take  their  chief  meal  at  night  on  their 
return  home,  the  latter  being  the  more  common 
practice.  Students,  literary  men,  and  persons  in- 
tently engaged  in  business,  are  very  apt  to  damage 
themselves  by  neglecting  relaxation  at  and  after 
meals. 

The  time  for  dinner  ought,  then,  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  occupations,  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  individual ;  and  the  nearer  the  whole  of. 
these  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  the  intentions 
of  nature,  the  ^lore  vigorous  will  be  the  powers  of 
digestion,  and  the  more  complete  the  nutiition  of 
the  body ;  and,  consequently,  the  more  easily  will 
the  stomach  recover  the  tone  which  it  may  have 
lost  from  previous  mismanagement.  In  attempting 
to  euro  indigestion,  notwithstanding  the  most  scru- 
pulous adheronce  to  the  rules  given  for  the  proper 
selection  of  food,  if  we  set  at  defiance  all  the  other 
conditions  of  healthy  digestion,  our  adheronce  will 
be  of  little  avail.  Wheroas,  if  we  fulfil  the  laws  of 
our  constitution,  by  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning, 
obtaining  a  healthy  appetite  and  lively  circulation 
hy  the  rogular  exercise  of  the  various  functions  of 
mind  and  body  in  a  froe  and  puro  atmosphero,  eat- 
ing moderate^,  and  enjoying  social  rolaxation  after 
our  meals — digestion  will  1^  so  far  strongthened, 
that  no  very  rigid  observance  of  any  particular  kind 
of  diet  will  be  necessary ;  it  being  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  shall  not  exceed  in  quan- 
tity what  the  wants  of  the  system  recjuiro. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  gravely 
whether  tea  and  cqffee  ought  to  be  allowed  in  th^ 
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evening.  Custom  has  already  decided  the  point, 
and  exj^rience  has  shown  that,  taken  in  modera- 
tion, they  rather  promote  than  impede  digestion. 
When  the  dinner  is  early — say  at  one,  two,  or  three 
o'clock — a  light  meal  of  tea  and  bread  in  the  even- 
ing is  very  suitable,  as  it  saves  the  necessity  of  eat- 
ing a  heavier  supper.  If  the  individual  be  accus- 
tomed to  much  active  exertion  in  the  aitemoon,  so 
as  to  cause  considerable  waste  in  the  system,  and 
especially  if  he  be  young,  a  small  addition  of  ani- 
mal food  mav  be  made  with  great  propriety  to  the 
evening  meal.  But,  on  the  other  lurnd,  when  Uie 
dinner  is  late,  or  little  exertion  is  incurred  after  it, 
tea  or  coffee  ought  to  be  used  more  as  a  diluent 
than  as  a  meal. 

The  French  drink  a  single  cup  of  strong  coffee 
without  cream  immediately  after  dinner,  and  find 
digestion  go  on  all  the  better  for  it.  It  acts  as  a 
strong  stimulant,  and  certainly  increases  the  feel- 
ing of  comfort  for  the  time.  Like  all  other  stimu- 
lants, however,  its  use  is  attended  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  exhausting  the  sensibility  of  the  part  on 
which  it  acts,  and  inducing  weakness.  This  incon- 
venience is  not  felt  to  the  same  extent,  indeed,  after 
coffee  as  after  spirits,  but  still  it  exists ;  and  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  the  stomach  should  be  brought 
up  to  do  its  own  work  ungrudgingly,  than  taught  to 
depend  upon  assistance  from  without ;  and,  there* 
fore,  such  assistance  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
relief  of  occasional  exhaustion,  instead  of  being  re- 
sorted to  as  a  regular  indulgence.  The  French  paii> 
take  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  dishes  at  one 
meal  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  and  may  thus 
require  the  aid  of  coffee  to  keep  the  stomach  from 
actual  rebellion.  But  the  way  to  obviate  this  ne- 
cessity is  obviously  to  eat  a  more  simple  and  more 
moderate  meal. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
properties  of  tea  and  coffee  as  articles  of  diet.    At 
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present,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  them  only  as 
elements  of  a  third  meal,  and  must  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  to  a 
future  oppoitunity. 

In  determining  whether  a  third  meal  ought  to  be 
taken,  either  as  tea  or  as  supper,  the  general  prin- 
ciple alread3r  laid  down  will  be  very  useful.  If  din- 
ner be  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  digestion  being 
completed,  and  the  stomach  afterward  recruited  by 
repose,  and  if  the  mode  of  life  be  active,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  natural  return  of  appetite  before  the  day 
is  done,  the  propriety  of  a  third  meal  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  if  dmher  be  late,  and  there  be  too 
short  an  interval  between  it  and  bedtime  to  admit 
of  diffestion  being  finished  and  the  appetite  renew- 
ed, then  every  additional  mouthful  swallowed  is 
sure  to  do  mischief.  The  farmer  who  dines  at  two 
o'clock,  for  example,  and,  after  walking  about  his 
fields  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
comes  home  in  the  evening  with  a  genuine  and  un- 
deniable appetite,  has  a  legitimate  right  to  an  addi- 
tional suppi3r  of  wholesome  food  before  betakinff 
himself  to  his  couch ;  because  a  sufficient  intervu 
has  elapsed  to  allow  the  stomach  to  recover  itself 
from  the  labour  of  digesting  his  dinner,  and  the  con- 
tinued waste  of  the  S3rstem  requires  to  be  replaced. 
In  like  manner,  the  man  of  fashion,  who  dines  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  fre<iuents  assemblies  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  is  well  entitled  to  some  kind 
of  supper  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  could 
scarcely  get  through  his  laborious  duties  without 
farther  sustenance  from  either  food  or  wine,  or 
both.  Even  in  his  case,  six  hours  may  thus  inter- 
vene between  dinner  and  supper;  and  we  know 
that,  on  an  average,  digestion  is  finished  in  four  or 
^ye  hours.  The  chief  difference  between  him  and 
the  farmer  is,  that  the  farmer  reaps  health  and 
sound  digestion  from  adhering  in  his  hours  to  the 
institntioos  of  the  Creator,  and  that  the  man  of  fash- 
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ion  impairs  his  constitation  and  enfeebles  his  di- 
gestion—less by  the  improper  intervals  at  which  he 
«ats,  than  by  his  wide  departure  from  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  hours  which  he  observes. 

If,  in  adopting  the  precepts  of  ultra-temperance, 
we  dine  earl)r,  five  actively,  and  go  to  bed  with  the 
stomach  entirely  empty,  we  may  sleep,  but  our 
dreams  will  scarcely  be  more  pleasant,  or  our  sleep 
more  tranquil,  than  if  the  stomach  were  overloaded. 
A  gnawing  sense  of  vacuity  is  felt  in  such  circum- 
stances, which  is  apt  to  induce  restlessness,  and 
nervous  impatience  and  ifritability.  I  have  repeat- 
«dhr  seen  these  unpleasant  symptoms  dispelled, 
and  sound  sleep  obtained,  by  no  other  prescription 
than  a  cupful  of  arrow-root  an  hour  or  two  before 
bedtime. 

Except  in  early  life,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
who  lead  a  very  laborious  existence,  and  observe 
very  early  hours,  supper  as  a  fourth  meal  is  alto- 
gether superfluous,  at  least  where  any  thing  is  eaten 
at  tea.  In  youth,  waste,  growth,  and  nutrition  are 
so  active,  that  a  moderate  supper  is  often  indispen* 
sable,  especially  when  the  muscular  system  is  freely 
exercised  in  the  open  air.  But  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
light  nature,  and  taken  at  least  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  If  dinner  be  taken  early,  and 
tea  he  used  in  the  afternoon,  not  as  a  meal,  but 
merely  as  a  diluent,  a  light  supper  will  be  very 
proper. 

In  short,  the  grand  rule  in  fixing  the  number  and 
periods  of  our  meals  is,  to  proportion  them  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  system^  as  modified  by  age,  sex,  healthy 
and  manner  ofU£e,  and  €U  indicated  by  the  true  returns 
of  appetite  ;  and,  as  an  approximative  guide,  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  ac- 
tivity and  health,  three,  four,  or  five  hottrs  are  re- 
quired for  the  digestion  of  a  full  meal,  and  one  or 
two  hours  more  of  repose  before  the  stomach  can 
again  become  fit  ifor  the  resumption  of  its  labours.. 
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If  the  meal  be  temperate  and  the  mode  of  life  nati]« 
ral,  digestion  will  be  completed  in  from  three  to 
four  hours,  and  one  hour  of  rest  will  serve  to  re^ 
store  its  tone ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  great, 
or  the  general  habits  be  those  of  indolence,  £ges- 
tion  may  be  protracted  to  five  or  six  hours,  and  two 
or  more  be  required  fojr  subsequent  repose.  It  is 
therefore  utteny  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  nature  to  pretend,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  to  lay  down  niles  which  shall  apply  to  every 
individual  and  to  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
As  already  mejMioned,  rules  applicable  to  classes 
may  be  prescribed,  because  there  is  a  considerable 
similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  all  the  individuals 
comprehended  in  it ;  but  even  there  numerous  ex- 
ceptions must  occur,  which  can  be  judged  only  by 
the  standard  of  the  individual  constitution. 

The  Creator  indeed  has  obviously  never  intended 
that  we  should  be  b6und  down  to  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  a  very  strict  order  in  diet ;  but,  to  fit  us 
for  the  ever-varying  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  has  wisely  and  benevolently  allowed  us  con- 
siderable latitude,  and  made  appetite  to  vary  in  the 
extent  and  earnestness  of  its  demands  m  proportion 
to  the  waste  to  which  we  are  subjected  for  the 
time.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  a  healthy  frame 
accommodates  itself  even  to  great  changes,  when 
temperance  is  duly  observed,  and  a  proper  regard 
is  paid  to  the  intimations  of  appetite. 

In  suitinff  my  own  mode  of  life  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  have  at  various  times  been 
placed,  I  have  repeatedly,  even  as  an  invalid,  made 
sudden  chances  in  the  hours  of  eating,  with  no  fur- 
ther injury  than  temporary  discomfort ;  but  then  I 
always  adhered  to  the  general  principles  above  in- 
sisted on.  It  was  by  some  of  these  experiments 
that  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  g^^eat  influ- 
ence of  the  accessary  conditions  in  retarding  or 
promoting  digestion.    At  one  timd,  on  altering  my 
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place  of  residence  from  Aix  to  Marseilles,  I  changed 
at  once  from  breakfasting  at  eight  o'clock,  dining 
at  two,  and  taking  tea  in  the  evening,  to  bre'<Ucfa8t- 
ing  at  eleven,  and  dining  at  six.  For  the  first  few 
days  I  Sell  uncomfortable  in  waiting  «o  long  in  the 
morning ;  but  by  following  the  plan  of  taking  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  and  a  crust  of^  bread  soon  after 
rising,  and  attempting  no  active  bodily  exertion 
till  after  breakfast,  every  feeling  of  inconvenience 
ceased,  and  the  S3r8tem  adapted  itself  to  the  change 
as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  any  thing  else.  Three  months  ifcflerward  I  em- 
barked on  the  Mediterranean,  and  again  passed  at 
onoe  to  breakfasting  between  seven  and  eight 
o^^lock,  dining  about  noon,  and  taking  tea  in  the 
evening,  which  I  continued  to  do  for  some  time 
after  arriving  in  Italy.  On  my  way  home  the  hours 
of  eating  were  never  two  days  the  same,  and  yet  I 
did  not  suffer.  If  breakfast  was  early,  I  ate  it  with 
relifth.  If  it  was  late,  I  had  recourse  to  a  biscuit,  or 
Bome  dried  fruit,  early  in  the  morning,  to  sustain 
the  system  in  the  meantime,  and  was  ready  for  it 
when  it  came.  In  the  same  way,  if  dinnet  was  to- 
day at  one  o-clock,  I  took  it  when  it  was  offered^ 
and  had  recourse  to  some  refreshment  in  the  even- 
ing :  if  to-morrow  it  was  postponed  till  eight  o'clock, 
which  sometime*  happened,  the  refreshment  came 
in  the  forenoon,  and  a  moderate  meal  was  taken  in 
the  evening. 

In  these  changes,  however,  it  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  laws  of  digestion  were  in  reality  much  less 
infringed  upon  as  to  time  than  one  might  imagine 
from  merely  hearing  that  I  dined  one  day  at  noon 
and  the  next  day  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  whatever  hour  the  meal  was  taken,  the  real 
wants  of  the  system  were  supplied  when  they  man- 
ifested themselves  in  the  form  of  appetite,  and  the 
requisite  intervals  were  observed.  If  a  substantial 
breakfast  was  tiUien  at  eight  o'clock)  then  a  conre« 
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sponding  inlenral  elapsed  before  another  meal  fol- 
lowed at  one  or  two.  If,  again,  the  moniing  allow- 
ance was  trifling,  then  the  real  breakfast  followed  alt 
an  interval  correspondingly  short,  namely,  at  elevew 
o'clock.  80  also  with  dinner.  And  if  dinner  was' 
at  one  o'clock,  tea  followed  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  seven  hours ;  whereas,  if  it  came  at  six  or  seven 
o'clock,  a  refreshment  preceded  and  nothing  fol- 
lowed it,  and  the  result  was  comfort  and  sound  di- 
gestion. If,  however,  we  yield  unguardedly  to  the 
impulse  of  appetite  in  travelling,  and  eat  and  drink 
plentifully  instead  of  temperately,  no  arrangement 
of  hours  that  we  can  make  will  render  our  situation 
either  pleasant  or  healthful. 

While,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  obvious  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  those  who  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  begin  their  activity  with  the  morning, 
should  breakfast  betimes,  dine  early  in  the  day,  and 
take  a  lighter  meal  in  the  evening,  and  that  those 
who  do  so  win  reap  a  reward  in  health  and  vigour 
of  mind  and  body  unattainable  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  those  who  live  differently,  and  convert  night 
into  day, — ^it  would  be  not  less  hurtful  than  absurd 
to  prescribe  the  same  hours  for  meals  to  all,  what- 
ever their  hours  of  activity,  and  whatever  their 
modes  of  life  ;  and  I  cannot  nelp  thinking,  that  it  is 
the  preposterous  attempt  to  generalize  too  much, 
which,  losing  sight  of  true  principle  and  the  modifi- 
cations which  it  requires  in  individual  cases,  has 
brought  dietetic  precepts  into  disrepute,  and  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  merely  aibi- 
trary- assumptions,  resting  on  no  solid  foundations  in 
the  human  constitution,  or  in  the  designs  of  our 
Creator. 

As  experience  is  the  best  guide  to  knowledge,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that,  when  travelling  on  the 
continent  in  health  and  strength,  I  suffered  more 
from  feverish  fatigue  and  stomachic  discomfort,  in- 
duced by  ignorant  iafringement  of  the  lavirs  of  diges- 
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tion,  than  I  ever  afterward  did,  even  from  more  con- 
tinued exertion  when  travelling  as  an  invalid  under 
u  better  regulated'  system  of  cUet.  I  did  not,  in  ei- 
ther case,  make  any  exception  to  the  meals  which 
awaited  our  arrival  at  the  inns,  or  to  the  hours 
at  which  they  were  served.  The  chief  difference 
was,  that,  when  well,  I  ate  till  my  appetite  was  ful- 
ly satisfied,  under  the  notion  that,  in  travelling,  a 
full  diet  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  withstand  the 
fatigue  ;  and  that,  as  an  invalid,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  ate  more  sparingly,  and,  if  the  regular  meal  was 
much  later  than  usual,  had  recourse  to  biscuit,  fruit, 
or  a  shce  of  cold  meat,  as  an  intermediate  refresh- 
ment, to  prevent  the  stomach  becoming  exhausted 
from  too  long  a  fast.  Following  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, I  have  long  adhered  to  the  latter  plan,  and 
am  convinced  that  few  who  have  tried  both  will  long 
prefer  the  former. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  PROPER  QUANTITY  OF  FOOD. 

Quantity  to  be  proportioned  to  thewant»of  the  8y8tem.~Appe- 
tite  indicates  these. — Cautions  in  trusting  to  appetite. — Gen- 
eral error  in  eating  too  much. — Illustrations  from  Beaumont, 
Caldwell,  Head,  and  Abercrombie.—Mixtures  of  food  hurtful 
chiefly  as  tempting  to  excess  in  Quantity. — Examples  of  dis- 
ease from  excess  in  servant-girls  from  the  country,  dressma- 
kers, &c.— Mischief  from  excessive  feeding  in  infancy.— Hules 
for  preventing  this.— Remarks  on  the  consequences  of  excess 
in  grown  persons.— Causes  of  confined  bowels  explained— 
And  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  laws  which  God  has  appointed 
for  the  regulation  of  the  animal  economy  inculcated. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  regulation  of  diet 
is  to  determine  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be 
eaten. 

R9 
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To  ensure  easy  digestion  and  sound  health,  tiie 
quantity  of  food  ought  always  to  be  propoxtioned  tob 
tne  wants  of  the  system ;  but  this  can  be  done  only 
by  a  constant  reference  to  the  individual's  eonstitu-. 
tion  and  circumstances,  and  not  by  attempting  ta 
la^  doMm  any  standard  as  admitting  of  uniTersal  ap« 
phcation. 

We  haye  seen  that,  where  waste  is  ffreat  and 
growth  active,  an  abundant  supply  of  food  is  requi- 
red,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  this  relation,  it  is 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  desire  for  food  is 
most  keenly  felt.  Generally  speaking,  appetite  is  a 
safe  guide  as  to  quantity;  but,  in  followmg  its  dic-^ 
tates,  we  must  take  special  care  neither  to  eat  so  fast 
as  to  prevent  it  from  giving  timely  intimation  that  we 
have  had  enough,  nor  to  confound  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  tastey  or  the  yearning  of  a  vacant  mind, 
with  the  natural  craving  of  unsatisfied  want.  Dr. 
Beaumont's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  character- 
ized byso  much  soundness  of  ju<^ment,  that  no  apol- 
ogy can  be  required  for  soliciting  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  ibe  following  very  pertinent  extract 
from  his  work. 

"  There  is  no  subject  of  dietetic  economy,"  says 
Dr.  Beaumont,  "  about  which  people  err  so  much, 
as  that  which  relates  to  quantity.  The  medical  pro- 
fession, too,  has  been  accessory  to  this  error,  in 
giving  directions  to  dyspeptics  to  eat  until  a  sense 
of  satiety  is  felt.  Now  this  feeling,  so  essential  to 
be  rightfy  understood,  never  supervenes  until  the 
invalid  has  eaten  too  much,  if  he  have  an  appetite, 
which  seldom  fails  him.  Those  even  who  are  not 
otherwise  predisposed  to  the  complaint,  frequently 
induce  a  diseased  state  of  the  digestive  organs  by 
too  froe  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  Of  this  fact, 
the  medical  profession  are,  generally,  not  sufficient- 
ly aware.  Those  who  lead  sedentaiy  lives,  and 
whose  circumstances  will  permit  of  what  is  called 
free  living,  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  these  com* 
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plaints.  By  paying  particidar  attention  to  their  sen- 
sations duiing  the  ingestion  of  their  meals,  these 
complaints  may  be  avoided.  There  appears  to  be  a 
iiense  of  perfect  intelligence  conveyed  from  the 
iStomach  to  the  encephahc  centre,  wmch,  in  health, 
iinvariably  dictates  what  quantity  of  aliment  (respond- 
ing to  the  sense  of  hunger  and  its  due  satisfaction) 
^  naturally  required  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  and 
which,  if  noticed  and  properly  attended  to,  would 
f)rove  the  most  salutary  momtor  of  health,  and  ef- 
fectual preventive  of  disease.  It  is  not  the  sense 
4>f  satiety,  for  this  is  beyond  the  point  of  healthful  in- 
dulgence, and  is  nature's  earliest  indication  of  an 
jtlmse  and  overhurden  of  her  powers  to  replenish  the 
ii3rstem.  It  occurs  immediately  previous  to  this, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  pleasurable  sensations  of 
perfect  satisfaction,  ease,  and  mnescence  of  body  and 
mind.  It  is  when  the  stomach  says  enough,  and  is 
distinguished  from  satiety  by  the  difference  of  the 
sensations, — ^the  former  feefing  enough — ^the  latter 
too  much.  The  first  is  produced  by  the  timely  re- 
ception into  the  stomach  of  proper  aliment,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  requirements  of  nature,  for  the 
perfect  digestion  of  which  a  definite  quantity  of  gas- 
tric juice  is  furnished  by  the  proper  gastric  appa- 
ratus. But  to  effect  this  most  agreeable  of  all  sen- 
sations and  conditions — the  real  Elysian  satisfaction 
of  the  reasonable  epicure— timely  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  prehminary  processes,  such  as  thorough 
mastication  and  moderate  or  slow  deglutition.  These 
Are  indispensable  to  the  due  and  natural  supply  of 
the  stomach,  at  the  stated  periods  of  alimentation ; 
for  if  food  be  swallowed  too  fast,  and  pass  into  the 
stomach  imperfectly  masticated,  too  much  is  re* 
ceived  in  a  short  time,  and  in  too  imperfect  a 
state  of  preparation,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  gastric 
juice. 

"  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  either  contained  in 
Its  proper  vessels  or  in  a  state  of  preparation  in  the 
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circulating  fluids,  is  believed  to  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  proper  quantity  of  aliment  required  for 
the  due  supply  of  the  system.  If  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  food  be  taken,  a  part  of  it  will  re- 
mam  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  produce  the 
usual  unpleasant  symptoms  of  indigestion.  But  if 
the  ingestion  of  a  large  Quantity  be  in  proportion  to 
the  calls  of  nature,  which  sometimes  happens  after 
an  unusual  abstinence,  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
the  usual  supply  of  gastric  juice  is  furnished ;  in 
which  case  the  apparent  excess  is  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  requirements  of  the  economy,  and  never  fails 
to  produce  a  sense  of  quiescent  gratification  and 
healthful  enjoyment.  A  ^  great  deal  depends  on 
habit  in  this  respect.  Our  western  Indians^  who 
frequently  undergo  long  abstinence  from  food,  eat 
enormous  quantities  when  they  can  procure  it,  with 
impunity."* 

if  the  putposes  for  which  eating  is  necessary  be 
kept  in  mind,  the  keen  appetite  ami  vigorous  diges- 
tion observable  in  growing  youths,  and  in  those  who 
undergo  much  active  exercise  in  the  open  air — and 
the  weaker  appetite  and  feebler  digestion  observed 
during  the  middle  period  of  life,  especially  in  per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits — ^will  appear  to  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  system  in  the  re- 
spective circumstances.  But  from  no  attention  being 
paid  by  either  the  old  or  the  young  to  the  principle 
by  which  the  supply  of  nourishment  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  the  haste  with  which  every  one 
labours  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  as  a  general  fact,  that  mankind  eat 
greatly  more  than  is  required  for  their  sustenance  ; 
and  the  indigestion  thereby  induced  is  a  salutary 
provision  of  nature  to  prevent  the  repletion  which 
would  otherwise  ensue. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  humorous  book  entitled 

*  Beaumont's  Obeervatioiis,  &c.,  p.  63. 
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bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau^  by  an  Old 
Man,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  '^  enor- 
mous quantity  of  provisions'*  which  the  invalids  and 
sojourners  at  these  watering-places  **so  placidly 
tonsume  ;'*  and,  after  noticing  **  the  heavy  masses 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  dinner,  and  the 
successive  layers  of  salmon — fowls — ^puddings — 
meat  again — stewed  fruit — and,  lastly,  majestic  legs 
of  mutton — which  form  the  lighter  superstructure," 
he  adds : — ^^  Nothing  which  tins  world  affords  could 
induce  me  to  feed  in  this  ^oss  manner.  The  pig 
which  lives  in  his  sty  would  have  some  excuse,  hut 
it  is  really  quite  shocking  to  see  any  other  animal 
overpowering  himself  at  mid-day  with  such  a  mix- 
ture and  superabundance  of  food"  (p.  71).  In 
another  page  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  quaintly 
enough  remarks,  *Uhat  almost  every  malady  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject  is,  either  by 
high-ways  or  by-ways,  connected  with  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  I  must  own,  I  never  saw  a  fashionable 
physician  mysteriously  counting  the  pulse  of  a 
plethoric  patient,  or  with  a  silver  spoon  on  his 
tongue,  importantly  looking  down  his  red  inflamed 
gullet  (so  properly  termed  by  Johnson  *  the  meat- 
pipe'),  but  I  feel  a  desire  to  exclaim, '  Why  not  tell 
the  poor  gentleman  at  once — Sir,  you've  eaten  too 
much,  you've  drunk  too  much,  and  you've  not  taken 
exercise  enough !'  That  these  are  the  main  causes 
of  almost  every  one's  illness,  there  can  be  no  ^eater 
proof  than  that  those  savage  nations  which  live  ac- 
tively and  temperately  have  only  one  great  disorder 
^-death.  The  human  frame  was  not  created  imper- 
fect— ^it  is  we  ourselves  who  have  made  it  so ;  there 
exists  no  donkey  in  creation  so  overladen  as  our  stom- 
achs ;  and  it  is  because  they  groan  under  the  weight  so 
cruelly  imposed  upon  them,  that  we  see  people  driving 
ihem  before  them  in  herds  to  drink  at  one  little  brun- 
nen"  (p.  91-3). 

Our  supposed  "  Old  Man"  is  by  no  means  singular 
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in  his  opinions.  The  oetebrated  Roman. pkyisfcisa 
Baglivi,  who,  from  practising  extensively  among 
Catholics,  had  am^  opportunities  of  observation, 
mentions  that  in  Italy  an  unnsuatty  large  proportion 
of  the  sick  recovered  during  Lent,  in  consequence 
of  the  lower  diet  which  is  then  observed  as  part  of 
the  religious  duties.  This  is  a  slrikhig  fact^  and 
gives  unequivocal  proof,  not  only  in  favoiir  of  tem- 
perance, but  in  evidence  of  the  assertion  that  excess 
in  quantity  is  a  prevailiag  error  in  society. 

Professor  Caldwell,  of  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  in  one  of  his  vigovously-conceived  and 
very  instructive  essays,  inveighs  eloquently  sigainst 
the  intemperance  of  his  countcymen  in  eating  as 
well  as  in  drinking,  and  tells  them  that  one  Ameri- 
can consumes  as  much  food  as  two  Highlanders  or 
two  Swiss,  although  the  latter  are  among  the  stout- 
est of  the  race.  "Inten^rate  eating,"  says  he, 
"is  perhaps  the  most  umversal  fault  we  commit. 
We  are  all  guilty  of  it,  not  occasionaUy,  but  habitu- 
ally, and  almost  uniformly,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  is  the  bane  alike  of  our  infancy  and  youth, 
our  maturity  and  age.  It  is  infinitely  more  common 
than  intemperance  in  prinking;  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  mischief  it  does  is  greater.  For  every  reeUng 
drunkard  that  disgraces  our  country,  it  contains  one 
hundred  gluttons— persons,  I  mean,  who  eat  to  ex- 
cess and  suffer  by  the  practice."  How,  indeed,,  he 
afterward  exclaims,  can  the  case  be  otherwise, 
while  children  and  youth  are  regularly  taught,  hired, 
bribed,  or  tempted,  "to  overeat  themselves  from 
their  birth !  Do  you  ask  me  for  evidence  in  proof 
of  this  charge  ?  Go  to  our  dining-rooms,  nurseries, 
fruit-shops,  confectionaries,  and  pleasure-gardens — 
go  even  to  sick-rooms — and  you  will  find  it  in  abun- 
dance. You  will  witness  there  innumerable  scenes 
of  gormandizing,  not  only  productive  of  disease  in 
those  concerned  in  them,  but  in  many  instances 
offensive  to  beholders*    The  frightful  mess  often 
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consists  of  all  sorts  of  eatable  materials  tbot  can 
be  collected  and  crowded  together;  and  its  only 
measure  is  the  endurance  of  aj^tite  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  stomach.  Li^e  the  ox  in  rich  pasture^* 
ground,  or  the  swine  at  his  swill-trough,  men  stow 
away  their  viands  until  they  kave  neither  desire  nor 
room  for  any  more.  I  do  not  say  that  such  eating- 
matches  always  and  eirerywhere  occur  among  us. 
But  I  do  say  that  they  occur  too  frequently,  and 
that  they  form  £t  subjects  for  caricature  pictures 
by  European  tourists  of  our  domestic  manners.  I 
add)  however,  that  similai  scenes  present  them- 
selves in  every  country  I  have  visited,  where  pro- 
visions are  abundant  and  cheap."* 

This  is  a  strongly-drawn  picture,  but,  with  a  mod* 
ification  in  degree,  it  is  perhaps  not  less  appUcable 
to  our  own  and  other  European  countries  than  to 
the  United  States.  The  "  Old  Man's"  description 
of  German  feeding  is,  in  its  main  features,  essen- 
tially the  same  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  and 
experience  go,  it  is  only  in  a  less  degree  that  we 
fall  short  of  our  brethren  in  America.  ,  As  a  general 
rule,  we  also  exceed,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. This  is  owing  partly  to  oiir  more  advanced 
civilization,  and  partly  to  the  greater  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  means  of  excess ;  and  if  I  have  re- 
sorted to  Germany  and  the  United  States  for  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  principle,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  examples  at  home,  but  because  we 
are  so  much  more  alive  to  Uie  errors  of  our  neigh- 
bours than  to  our  own,  that  the  principle  involved 
in  their  commission  will  be  more  readily  recognised 
when  pointed  out  in  them  than  when  its  perception 
is  made  to  imply  condemnation  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  medical  men  are 

*  Tranaylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  1832,  p. 
313.  See  also  Dr.  Caldwell's  excellent  Thoughts  on  Physical 
Education,  and  the  True  Mode  of  Improving  the  Ck)nditiOD  of 
Maoi  reprinted  for  A.  and  C.  Black,  EAnburgh,  1830. 
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constantly  exclaiming  against  the  eating  ptopensi' 
ties  of  their  patients,  bm  inculcating  the  practice' 
of  temperance.  One  of  the  most  eminent  physi« 
dans  of  the  present  day  says  :  '*  I  believe  that  ev- 
ery stomach,  not  actnsuly  impaired  by  organic  dis- 
ease, will  perform  its  fonctions  if  it  receive  reason* 
able  attention ;  and  when  we  consider  the  maimer 
in  which  diet  is  generally  conducted,  both  in  regardi 
to  quantity  and  to  the  variety  of  articles  of  food  and: 
drink  which  are  mixed  up  into  one  heterogeneous^ 
mass,  instead  of  being  astonished  at  the  prevalence 
of  indigestion,  our  wonder  must  rather  be  that,  kt 
such  circumstances,  any  stomach  is  capable  of  di» 
gestin^  at  all.  In  the  regulation  of  diet,  much  cer- 
tainly IS  to  be  done  in  dyspeptic  cases  by  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  articles  that  are  taken ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  much  more  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tUy ;  and  I  am  even  disposed  to  say,  that  the  dys- 
peptic might  be  almost  independent  of  any  attention 
lo  the  quality  of  his  diet,  if  he  rigidly  observed  the 
necessary  restrictions  in  regard  to  quantity."*  The 
latter  opmion  is  obviously  borne  out  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont observation  of  the  power  of  digestion  beings 
limited  by  the  amount  of  ^tric  juice  which  the 
stomach  is  capable  of  providing — an  amount  vary* 
ni||;  with  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  consequent 
with  the  mode  of  life. 

Comaro,  Che3aie,  and  others,  have  most  absurd- 
ly attempted  to  determine  a  standard  quantity  of 
food  for  all  mankind,  and  have  fixed  it  at  the  low- 
est possible  limit.  The  very  attempt,  however,  is 
faiconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy ; 
since  the  supply  required  must  necessarily  vary  not 
only  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of 
the  individual,  but  accoraing  to  the  mode  of  life  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and 
it  would  be,  therefore,  not  less  injurious  than  un- 

*  Abeicroi&bie  on  Diseases  of  tbe  SUmiich,  dec.,  1st  ed.,  p.  72. 
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natural  for  any  one  to  adhere  to  the  same  invaria- 
ble proportion. 

Mixtures  of  different  kinds  of  food  are  strongly 
condemned  by  almost  all  writers  on  dietetics,  as 
injnrious  to  digestion.  So  far,  however,  as  my  ob- 
servation  goes,  they  produce  mischief  much  more 
by  the  inducement  to  excess  in  quantity  which  variety 
affords,  than  by  the  mere  mixture  of  different  sub- 
stances. In  a  healthy  stomach,  indigestion  is  rare- 
ly if  ever  induced  by  eating  several  kinds  of  food 
at  one  meal,  provided  the  total  amount  consumed 
be  not  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  do  not 
exceed  the  due  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gastric 
juice  which  the  stomach  is  able  to  provide.  When 
only  one  dish  is  partaken  of,  there  is  less  tempta- 
tion to  exceed  in  quantity  than  where  several  are 
tried. 

The  first  intimations  of  satisfied  appetite  are  un- 
questionably the  best  warning  we  can  have  when 
to  stop  eating.  If  we  do  not  go  beyond  this  point, 
the  subsequent  sensations  are  pleasurable  and  in- 
vigorating, and,  after  a  brief  interval,  we  are  per- 
fectly disposed  to  return  to  active  exertion,  but, 
if  we  eat  more  than  enough,  fulness  and  oppression 
are  almost  immediately  experienced,  and  a  consid- 
erable time  must  elapse  before  either  mind  or  body 
can  effectually  resume  its  activity. 

Where,  either  from  long  over-indulgence  or  other 
causes,  the  appetite  cannot  be  safisly  followed  as  a 
guide  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  food,  we  ahaU 
not  err  very  far  if  we  proportion  our  meals  to  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  exercise.  When  this  has 
been  active  and  in  the  open  air,  and  waste  has  con- 
sequently been  considerable,  a  liberal  allowance  of 
food  will  be  more  easily  digested  than  perhaps  half 
the  quantity  would  be  after  a  week's  inaction. 
Hence  it  is  a  great  error  to  devour  the  same  quui- 
tity  of  food  daily,  whatever  our  mode  of  life  and 
bodily  exertion  may  be ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
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common  than  to  see  persons  who  have  passed 
from  a  life  of  varied  activity  to  one  of  a  purely 
sedentary  nature,  continue  to  eat — ^merely  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  it — ^as  much  food  as 
if  they  were  still  engaged  in  constant  bodily  exer- 
tion. Many  females  of  the  higher  and  middle  class- 
es, who  scarcely  ever  stir  out  of  doors  except  to 
church,  nevertheless  make  as  hearty  meals  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  as  if  they  were  undergoing  pretty  se- 
vere exertion ;  but  they  sooner  or  later  reap  their 
reward  in  bad  digestion  and  annoying  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

In  towns  we  often  observe  the  bad  effects  of  over- 
feeding in  young  female  servants  recently  arrived 
from  the  country.  From  being  accustomed  to  con- 
stant exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  the  compar- 
atively innutritions  diet  on  which  the  labouring 
classes  subsist,  they  pass  all  at  once,  with  appetite, 
digestion,  and  health  in  their  fullest  vigour,  to  the 
confinement  of  a  house,  to  the  impure  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  city,  and  to  a  rich  and  stimulating 
diet.  Appetite,  still  keen,  is  freely  indulged ;  but 
waste  being  diminished,  while  nutrition  is  increas- 
ed, fulness  is  speedily  induced,  followed  in  its  turn 
by  inflammatoiy  disease  or  fever,  which  sometimes 
cuts  short  life,  where,  with  better  management, 
health  might  have  been  preserved  for  years.  In 
many  instances,  again,  life  is  saved  by  the  digestive 
powers  being  the  first  to  give  way,  and  refusing  ei- 
ther to  receive  or  to  concoct  the  same  quantity  of 
aliment  as  before,  and  the  patient  then  escapes  with 
the  minor  evils  of  protracted  dyspepsy  or  indiges- 
tion. 

The  operation  of  the  same  principle  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  girls  sent  from  the  country  to  the 
work-rooms  of  fashionable  milliners  and  dressma- 
kers in  the  larger  towns.  Transferred  at  once  from 
IM^tivity  in  the  open  air  to  confinement  all  day, 
and  onen  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  at  a  sedentary 
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occupation,  where  there  is  scarcely  even  the  means 
of  changing  their  position,  and  much  less  of  enjoying 
active  muscular  exercise,  and  where,  consequently, 
there  is  little  waste,  the  digestive  powers  speedily 
give  way,  because  less  food  is  now  required  to 
repair  the  diminished  loss.  If  the  individual  adapts 
her  eating  to  her  change  of  circumstances,  she  may 
escape  severe  disease ;  but  if,  as  generally  happens, 
from  pure  ignorance,  she  continues  to  eat  to  the 
same  extent  as  before,  headaches,  sickness,  bilious 
disorder,  and  indigestion  will  be  among  the  smallest 
of  her  evils,  and  she  will  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful if  she  does  not  become  the  victim  of  confirmed 
bad  health.  In  establishments  of  this  description, 
the  provision  of  the  means  of  exercise,  even  by 
dumb-bells,  shuttlecock,  or  otherwise,  in  a  large 
room  with  open  windows  for  a  few  minutes,  several 
times  a  day,  would  not  only  prevent  much  suffering, 
but  even  repay  itself  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
by  producing  an  increased  aptitude  for  work,  and 
less  frequent  absence  on  account  of  illness.  In  these 
days  of  wide-spreading  philanthropy,  considerations 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  more  attended  to. 

The  necessity  of  proportioning  the  supply  of  food 
to  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  to  the  mode  of  life, 
is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  case  of  individuals 
changing  from  an  agricultural  or  other  employment 
carried  on  in  the  open  air  in  the  country,  and  involv- 
ing no  very  great  bodily  labour,  to  one  of  a  me- 
chanical kind  carried  on  in  an  impure  atmosphere  in 
a  city,  and  requiring  a  severe  and  continued  muscular 
exertion.  It  is  a  matter  ofjxperience,  for  example, 
that  the  stout  young  mexHfSm  the  country,  who  are 
generally  selected  as  apprentices  for  the  laborious 
occupation  of  letter-press  printing,  almost  tiniformly 
break  down  during  the  firet  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
and  it  is  only  after  some  years'  training  that  they 
are  able  to  withstand  the  fatigue.  The  vitiated 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work  has  some  share  in 
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prodacing  this  result ;  but  the  chief  cause  is,  uii« 
doubtedly,  the  inadequacy  ef  their  ordinary  diet  to 
reiMur  the  great  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  to 
wnich  they  are  habitually  subjected,  and  for  which 
they  have  not  been  previously  prepared.  In  the 
office  where  this  volume  is  printed,  four  strong  and 
healthy  lads  were  engaged  last  summer  as  press- 
men, and  put  to  work  along  with  an  equal  number 
of  experienced  men.  Already  (February)  every 
one  of  the  former  has  been  laid  up  from  sickness 
for  weeks,  although  the  whole  of  them  are  of  the 
most  sober  and  steady  habits;  while  not  one  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  men  has  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  his  exertions.  This  very  instructive 
fact  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as  corroborating 
what  I  have  elsewhere  said  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  proper  management  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  youth  to  manhood — a  penod  during  two  or 
three  yeara  of  which  more  good  or  more  mischief 
may  be  done  to  the  human  constitution,  than  during 
almost  any  other  ten  years  of  life.*  That,  in  times 
past,  pressmen  have  suffered  at  least  as  much  from 
their  own  mismanagement  as  from  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  is  rendered  probable  by  their 
proverbial  dissipation.  In  utter  ignorance  of  the 
structure  and  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  they  not 
unnaturally  sought  to  relieve  the  exhaustion  under 
which  they  sunered  by  the  stimulus  of  spirituous 
and  other  mtoxicating  liquors,  instead  of  seeking  it 
—where  only  it  can  be  effectually  obtained,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate— in  a  more  wholesome  and  nourishing 
diet.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  however,  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  trades,  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge is  already  leading  to  the  prevsdence  of  more 
rational  ideas,  and  to  the  consequent  formation  of 
better  habits. 

*  Pnnciplei  of  Pbynology,  ^.,  cfaapg.  vii.  and  z. 
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There  is  no  period  of  life  during  which  it  is  of 
{rreater  importance  to  follow  the  intentions  of  nature 
in  the  regulation  of  diet,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
mality,  than  during  the  earliest  part  of  childhood ; 
lor  at  no  period  is  the  neglect  oi  them  more  fatad. 
Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  at  the  number  of 
children  who  are  carried  off  before  completing  their 
first  or  second  year;  but  when  we  consider  the 
defective  l^ducation,  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  hu- 
man economy,  not  only  of  the  nurses  and  servants, 
to  whose  care  the  young  t\fe  intrusted,  but  of  the 
parents  themselves,  our  wonder  ought  to  become 
greater  that  so  many  survive  than  that  so  many  die. 
There  is  perhaps  not  one  mother  in  ten  thousand 
who,  before  becoming  such,  Mi  ever  inquired  into 
the  pature  and  wants  of  the  newly-born  infant,  or 
knows  on  what  principles  its  treatment  ought  to  be 
directed;  and  hence  the  hurtful  and  superstitious 
notions  of  the  human  economy  which  still  linger  in 
the  nursery,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  prevail 
in  the  world  of  science. 

Those  whose  opportunities  of  observation  have 
been  extensive,  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  deaths  occurring  during  the 
first  two  years  of  existence  are  ascribable  to  misman- 
agement and  to  errors  in  diet.  At  birth,  the  stomach 
is  feeble,  and  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  food.  Its 
cravings  are  consequently  easily  satisfied,  and  fre- 
quently renewed.  A  healthy  infant  seeks  the  breast 
vrith  avidity,  but  sucks  a  little  at  a  time.  It  leaves 
an  interval  for  thoroughly  digesting  the  little  which 
it  has  swallowed ;  after  which  its  appetite  revives, 
and  a  fresh  supply  is  demanded  in  a  language  which 
no  mother  can  misinterpret.  During  the  first  months, 
appetite  ought  to  be  the  mother^s  guide  in  offering 
the  breast ;  and  if  she  know  how  to  read  the  expres- 
sion of  her  infant  aright,  she  will  want  no  other. 
At  that  early  age,  there  ought  to  be  no  fixed  time 
for  giving  nourishment.  The  stomach  cannot  be 
S  d 
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Unit  satiified.  Is  one  child  digestion  may  be  sloWy 
and  the  intenral  be  consequently  too  short ;  in  an- 
other it  may  be  quick,  and  the  interval  too  lonff. 
Bnt  the  active  cful  of  the  infant  is  a  sign  whidi 
needs  never  be  mistaken,  and  none  else  ought  to  be 
listened  to. 

Many  mothers  consider  every  expression  of  un- 
easiness as  an  indication  of  araetite,  and  whenever 
a  child  cries  they  offer  it  the  breast  again,  although 
ten  minutes  may  not  have  elapsed  since  its  prece- 
ding repast.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this 
custom.  It  overloads  and  oppresses  the  stomach, 
^-^xcites  grifMng  and  bowel-complaints,  restless- 
ness and  fever, — and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  fatal 
diseases  in  the  brain.  It  does  harm  also  by  with- 
drawing the  mother's  notice  from  the  real  source 
of  uneasiness. 

It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  with  what  exclusiveness 
of  understanding  eating  is  regarded  even  by  intelli- 
gent parents  as  the  grand  solatmm^  or  panacea  for 
all  the  pains  and  troubles  which  afflict  the  voung. 
If  a  child  faUs  over  a  stone  and  bruises  its  leg,  its 
cries  are  immediately  arrested  by  a  sugar-biscuit 
stuffed  into  its  open  mouth.  If  its  temper  is  dis- 
composed by  the  loss  of  a  toy,  it  is  forthwith  sooth- 
ed by  an  offer  of  sweetmeats,  the  ultimate  effect  of 
which  is  to  excite  colicky  pains  in  its  bowels, 
which  are  worse  than  the  original  evil,  and  for 
which,  in  their  turn,  it  is  presented  with  '*  nice  pep- 
|>ennint  drops,*'  or  some  other  equally  pleasant  an- 
.  tidote.  Because  the  mouth  is  open  when  the  child 
is  etymg,  and  the  mouth  leads  to  the  stomach,  pa» 
rents  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  open  for  the 
purnose  of  being  filled,  and  proceed  to  cram  it  ac- 
coroingly ;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  the  mouth 
leads  also  to  the  windpipe,  and  may  be  open  for  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  of  food  to 
the  stomach,  and  that  if  they  stuff  it  with  cake  or 
pudding  whmi  it  is  open  only  for  the  reception  of 
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air,  they  ran  the  risk  of  sniTocatiQg  the  little  hino- 
cent  when  their  only  wish  is  to  sooth  him.  Eyery- 
body  must  have  seen  fits  of  convulsive  cough  in- 
duced by  fragments  of  food  being  drawn  into  the 
windpipe  in  such  circumstances. 

To  confound  crying  and  the  exi^ession  of  pain 
with  the  cravings  of  hunger,  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  child.  If  food  be  given 
when  it  wishes  onl^  to  be  relieved  from  suffering, 
the  offending  cause  is  left  in  activity,  and  its  effects 
are  aggravated  by  the  additional  ill-timed  distention 
of  its  stomach.  But  so  far  is  this  important  trath 
from  being  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
parents  and  nurses,  that  nothing  is  more  common, 
when  the  infant  refuses  to  awailow  more,  but  still 
continues  to  cry,  than  to  toss  it  in  the  nurse^s  arms, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  shake  down  its  food,  and  then 
resume  the  feeding.  And  in  such  attempts  it  is 
too  trae  that  the  perseverance  of  the  nurse  often 
gets  the  better  of  the  child,  and  forces  it  at  last  to 
receive  the  food  at  which  it  really  loathes. 

"  Let  appetite,  then,  be  the  only  rule,  but  allow 
it  to  appear,  and  do  not  attempt  to  provoke  it.  The 
breast  ought  not  to  be  offered  to  the  infant ;  it  is  for 
him  to  seek  it.  He  has  little  need  of  sucking  who 
takes  it  with  indifference,  or  as  if  he  were  confer- 
ring a  favour.  He  who  is  hungry  acts  very  differ- 
entty ;  all  his  gestures  express  clearly  the  want  and 
the  desire ;  his  eye  follows  his  nurse,  and  tries  to 
interpret  her  every  movement.  If  he  is  crying,  his 
cries  cease  at  her  approach,  and  smiles  replace  his 
tears.  If  he  is  offered  the  breast,  he  seizes  it  with 
ardour,  and  the  mother  yields  to  a  natural  want.'* 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  real  appetite  is  want- 
ing, and  *'  it  then  becomes  an  act  of  cruel  perfidy  to 
tempt  the  infant  by  the  offer  of  the  breast.  How  can 
it  be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation,  when  the 
adult,  whose  appetite  is  already  satisfied  at  the  fes- 
tive board,  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  the  host, 
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and  gorges  himself  with  aliments  which  he  cannot 
digest ?"• 

The  same  intelligent  author  remarks,  that  the  low- 
er animals  instinctively  avoid  this  error,  and,  instead 
of  offering  suck  too  often,  rather  allow  themselves 
to  be  strongly  soUcited  before  jrielding  to  the  wishes 
of  their  young.  By  this  provident  arrangement, 
the  latter  are  protected  from  the  evils  of  too  fre- 
quent eating.  Many  mothers  imagine  that  milk  is 
80  bland  a  fluid  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  infant  to 
take  too  much  of  it ;  but  the  fallac3r  of  the  notion  is 
exposed  when  we  recollect  that  milk  is  coagulated 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
real  subject  of  digestion  is  curd — a  substance  not 
quite  so  light  as  milk  has  the  appearance  of  being. 

The  grand  rule,  then,  during  the  early  months  of 
infancy,  is  to  satisfy  the  clearly  indicated  and  as- 
certained wants  of  the  child,  but  neither  to  confine 
it  to  regular  hours,  nor  to  offer  it  food  when  it  is 
cr3dng  solely  from  pain  and  not  from  hunger.  When 
the  system  has  become  more  developed,  and  the 
stomach  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
regularity  in  the  distribution  of  its  meals  may  be 
gradually  and  beneficially  introduced ;  because,  in 
the  animal  economy,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
periodicity,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  formation 
of  proper  habits. 

From  the  sudden  change  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  infant  into  the  world,  the  many  new  sen- 
sations which  it  begins  to  feel,  and  the  non-secre- 
tion of  milk  in  the  mother's  breasts  for  some  hours 
after  delivery,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  by 
nature  that  both  parent  and  child  should  have  some 
time  for  repose  before  a  supply  of  food  should  be  re- 
auired  by  the  one  or  famished  by  the  other.  But, 
tnrough  pure  ignorance  and  mistaken  kindness, 
many  nurses,  imagining  themselves  wiser  than  na- 

*  lionde,  Elemens  d'Hjgi^ne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 
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lure,  and  conoeiTiiig  UuU  the  newly-born  infant  must 
of  necessity  be  starving  after  wliat  they  consider  a 
nine  months'  fast,  hasten  to  fill  its  stomach  with 
^el  or  some  other  food.  Not  unfrequently,  severe 
mdigestion  is  thus  induced  at  the  very  outset,  which, 
in  a  delicate  child,  may  be  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  much  suffering  and  bad  health. 

On  the  general  principle  that  no  physical  want 
ever  exists  without  the  means  of  supplying  it  having 
been  provided  by  nature,  we  may  safely  mfer  that, 
in  ordmary  cases,  the  secretion  of  milk  will  be  be- 
gun before  the  infant  can  possibly  require  it ;  and 
to  counteract  this  arrangement  is  to  set  ourselves 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Creator,  and  to  give 
a  species  of  food  for  which  the  stomach  is  not  men 
adsqptod. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  sometimes 
delayed  so  long  as  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
chila.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  fresh  cow*s  milk  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  its  natural  food ; 
but  this  ou^ht  to  be  only  when  the  necessity  is  ob- 
vious, and  m  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  other- 
wise the  stomach  and  bowels  will  to  a  certainty 
suffer. 

One  evil  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy which  prevails  in  society,  is  an  habitual  distrust 
of,  or  want  of  faith  in,  the  efficiency  of  the  laws 
wliich  God  has  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
animal  functions.  We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
discovering  and  yielding  obedience  to  his  designs, 
but  we  also  must  do  something  to  assist  or  correct 
them !  At  birth,  for  example,  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, never  having  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  di- 
gestion, contain  a  quantity  of  mucous  secretion — 
mtfcomtim— which  reouires  to  be  removed  before 
they  can  enter  upon  their  functions.  To  effect  this 
object,  nature  has  rendered  the  first  portions  of  the 
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mother's  milk  purposely  watery  and  laxative  ;  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  infant,  nothing  further  is  required 
than  to  allow  it  to  follow  its  natural  instinct  and 
suck  it  in.  Nurses,  however,  distrusting  nature, 
often  hasten  to  administer  castor  oil  or  some  other 
active  purgative  in  preference,  and  the  result  is  the 
excitement  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  is  not  always  easily  subdued.  If  the  young 
of  the  lower  animals  were  treated  after  the  same 
unnatural  fashion,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  mortality  among  them  also  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

That  the  prevalence  of  over-eating  is  a  general 
error  in  society,  especially  among  the  sedentary 
classes,  is  strongly  presumable,  even  without  direct 
proof,  from  two  almost  characteristic  circumstances 
— ^namely,  the  frequency  of  indigestion  in  one  or 
other  of  its  numerous  forms,  and  me  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  purgative  medicines,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move from  tiie  system  the  superfluous  materials 
which  have  been  poured  into  it  without  any  natural 
demand. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that,  in  the  natural  state  of 
man,  the  bowels  are  quite  able  to  act  regularly  with- 
out the  aid  of  laxatives.  If  they  are  not,  the  Crea- 
tor must  have  failed  in  accomplishing  his  aim — a 
conclusion  which  no  rational  mind  can  arrive  at. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  intended  and  consti- 
tuted to  act  without  external  aid,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  a  wide  departure  from  the  order  of  nature 
must  have  taken  place  somewhere,  to  produce  the 
inactivity  which  is  now  so  generally  complained  of, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and 
among  females.  On  the  principle  we  have  laid  down, 
of  nourishment  requiring  to  be  proportioned  to 
waste,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  in  what  this 
departure  consists.  It  is  in  the  mode  of  life  beinff 
by  far  too  sedentary  to  admit  either  of  the  naturu 
waste,  which  alone  renders  nourishment  necessary^ 
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taking  place,  or  of  that  constantly-recurring  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  and  respiratory 
muscles,  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  aiding  so 
effectually  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  If,  in  conformity  with  the  diminished  wants 
of  the  system,  we  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  and 
increase  the  exercise,  neither  tne  oppression  of  re- 
pletion nor  the  need  of  opening  medicine  wiU  be 
felt.  But  if,  along  with  diminished  exhalation  and 
diminished  muscmar  action,  we  persevere  in  eating 
copiously  of  nutritious  aliinents,  either  digestion 
must  fail,  the  system  become  too  full,  or  some  arti- 
ficial stimulus  be  given  to  aid  the  bowels  in  expelling 
its  superfluous  aliment. 

Such,  accordingly,  are  the  results  observable  in 
every-day  life.  One  is  saved  for  a  time  from  more 
serious  evils  by  his  stomach  becoming  enfeebled, 
and  refusing  to  digest  the  excess  of  nourishment 
which  it  receives.  In  another,  whose  digestion  is 
more  vigorous,  the  system  becomes  full  and  excited 
to  the  brink  of  active  or  inflammatory  disease,  a  sud- 
den attack  of  which  hurries  him  to  the  tomb.  While 
a  third  gets  rid  of  the  load  by  stimulating  the  bowels 
to  higher  action  than  is  natural  to  the  mode  of  hfe  : 
in  other  words,  artificial  waste  is  excited  by  purga- 
tives, to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  ought  to 
result  from  the  active  use  of  the  bodily  powers,  and 
which  alone  renders  a  full  diet  proper  or  safe. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  sit  by  the  fire,  blame 
nature,  and  lament  over  our  unfortunate  constitution, 
which  obliges  us  to  make  such  constant  use  of  med- 
icine. In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  nature  is 
more  willing  to  do  her  part  than  we  are  to  do  ours, 
and  all  that  she  requires  of  us  is  to  fulfil  those  con- 
ditions without  which  she  is  powerless,  and  we  are 
sufferers  and  unhappy.  If  we  exercise  our  minds 
and  bodies  in  hesdthful  occupation,  and  seek  to 
inhale  the  pure  atmosphere  which  God  has  spread 
around  us,  so  as  to  impart  that  gentle  impulse  to 
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fhe  Stomach  and  bowels  which  I  hare  already  de« 
scribed  as  necessary  to  their  action,  we  shall  have 
no  need  of  laxatives  to  assist  them.  But  if  we 
choose  to  neglect  his  laws,  and  to  hve  in  bodily  in- 
action within  doors,  and  thus  deprire  the  bowels  of 
all  natural  aid,  let  us  at  least  take  the  blame  to  our- 
selyes,  and  not  unjustly  throw  it  upon  the  Ruler 
whose  injunctions  we  thus  practically  despise.  And 
if,  while  leading  this  inactive  life,  we  continue  to 
gratify  taste  by  eating  much  more  than  waste  re- 
qniires,  and  thus  stand  in  need  of  purgatives  to  ena- 
ble us  to  throw  off  the  load,  let  us  at  least  be  just, 
and,  instead  of  lamenting  over  a  defective  constitu- 
tion, let  us  deplore  the  ignorance  which  has  hitherto 
blinded  us  to  the  perception  of  the  truth,  and  led  us 
to  blame  a  Being  whose  arrangements  are  so  evi- 
dently intended  for  our  happiness. 

During  the  active  years  of  childhood  and  youth, 
when  a  strong  instinct  impels  to  much  locomotion 
in  the  open  air,  how  rarely  do  we  find  the  stimulus 
of  purgatives  necessary  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
bowels,  except  after  errors  in  diet  or  some  unusual 
accident !  And  what  is  it  that  induces  imperfect 
activity  in  later  years,  if  not  the  change  in  the  hab- 
its, occupations,  uid  mode  of  hfe  ?  If  the  Hvely  and 
bounding  girl,  whose  loose  and  vnconstrained  attire 
admits  of  the  freest  motion  and  fullest  respiration, 
passes  in  a  few  months  from  the  exuberant  and 
pla3rful  indulgence  of  her  feelings,  intellect,  and 
muscular  system,  to  the  quiet  and  composed  inac- 
tion and  confined  dress  of  a  sedate  young  lady,  who 
never  walks  out  except  at  a  measured  pace  to 
school  or  to  church,  is  it  really  wpnderful  that  her 
stomach  and  bowels  should  begin  to  act  with  less 
vigour,  and  that,  in  time,  her  constitution  should  be 
so  far  impaired  as  to  render  necessary  the  constant 
use  of  laxatives  1  The  stomach  and  bowels,  in  fact, 
are  regaxded  very  much  as  if  they  were  independent 
powers  residing  within  us,  and  placed  there  purpose* 
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ly  for  our  molestation.  So  many  heavy  charges 
are  continually  brought  against  them,  that  they  can 
scarcely  ever  be  found  in  the  right.  They  are  bla- 
med for  every  act  of  mischief  wmch  cannot  be  clear- 
ly proved  against  another  organ ;  and  yet,  influential 
as  they  are  in  affecting  our  comfort,  mey  are  treat- 
ed by  us  with  very  little  care  or  ceremony.  Their 
powers  and  wishes  are  consulted  in  nothing,  but 
their  backs  are  loaded  at  the  caprice  of  their  owners, 
worse,  as  Sir  F.  Head  observes,  than  any  pack-horse ; 
nevertheless,  we  abuse  them  most  emphatically 
when  they  sink  to  the  earth  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  imposed  on  them.  They  are,  in  short,  the 
scape-goats  which  must  bear  all  our  physiological 
dehnquencies,  and  save  us  the  pain  of  blaming  our- 
selves. If  they  feel  uneasy  after  a  heavy  meal,  it 
is  not  we  who  are  to  blame  for  having  eaten  it.  No ! 
il  is  the  fish  which  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  or 
tiie  stomach  which  is  unfortunately  at  war  with  soup, 
or  potatoes,  or  some  other  well-relished  article.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mischief  except  as 
meek  and  resigned  sufferers.  We  never  eat  more 
than  enough.  We  never  devour  lobsters,  or  oysters, 
or  salmon,  or  cheese,  or  any  thing  which  experi- 
ence has  told  us  our  enfeebled  stomachs  cannot  di- 
gest !  We  are  too  prudent  and  self-denying  for  that. 
And  yet,  somehow  or  another,  our  stomachs  get 
hold  of  ail  these  things  in  spite  of  us,  and  we  must 
pay  the  same  penalty  as  if  we  had  eaten  them  delib- 
erately, and  with  malice  prepense !  The  case  is 
hard,  no  doubt,  that  we  cannot  lead  indolent  and 
slothful  lives,  and  yet  enjoy  the  incompatible  luxury 
of  having  the  appetite  of  a  rustic  and  the  digestion 
of  a  tiger ; — but  since  we  are  so  unfortunately  con- 
stituted that  we  must  act  like  rational  creatures  or 
suffer  the  penalty,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  proceed- 
ing to  set  a  better  watch  on  the  stomach,  and  try  to 
mbject  it  to  mooe  effectual  control  ! 
T 
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In  mature  and  middle  age,  after  the  effenrescence 
and  boisterous  activity  of  youth  are  over,  still  great* 
er  caution  than  before  becomes  requisite.  Growth 
no  longer  goes  on,  and  nourishment  is  needed 
merely  to  supply  waste ;  and  accordingly  the  appe- 
tite becomes  less  keen,  and  the  power  of  digestion 
less  intense.  If  the  indiyidual  continues  from  habit 
to  eat  as  heartily  as  before,  even  after  changing  to 
a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  the  natural  vigour  of  the 
digestive  system  may  enable  it  to  vnthstand  the  ex- 
cess for  a  time,  but  ultimately  dyspepsy,  or  some 
form  of  disease  dependant  on  indigestion,  will  cer- 
tainly ensue.  The  attempt  to  combine  the  appetite 
and  digestive  power  of  early  youth  with  the  altered 
circumstances  and  comparative  inactivity  of  mature 
age,  is  the  true  source  of  the  multitude  of  bilious 
complaints,  sick-headaches,  and  other  analogous 
ailments  now  so  common  and  so  fashionable  in 
civilized  society ;  and  they  will  never  be  got  rid  of 
80  long  as  their  exciting  causes  are  allowed  to  pp^ 
erate  with  unrestricted  freedom. 

The  stomach,  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body, 
is,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  allowed  a  certain  range, 
within  which  it  may  exercise  its  /unctiona  without 
injury  to  health ;  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  a 
power  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  individual  may  be  placed. 
If  every  trifling  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
food  were  to  he  followed  by  mischievous  conse- 

Suences,  no  one  could  retain  health  for  a  sinffle 
ay ;  and  if  the  stomach  had  no  power  of  partiuly 
adapting  itoelf  to  a  particular  kind  of  alimmit,  every 
change  of  place  and  of  climate  must  soon  have  been 
attended  by  the  loss  of  health  and  life ;  because 
there  are  scarcely  any  two  places  or  countries  in 
which  precisely  the  same  food  would  be  set  before 
us. 

According  to  this  law  of  adaptation,  whieh,  of 
course,  has  its  limits,  the  stomach  may  be  atcfia* 
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tomed  to  the  reception  of  either  a  larger  or  a  smal- 
ler quantity  of  food  than  what  the  necessities  of 
the  system  require.  If  it  is  accustomed  to  too 
much,  and  less  than  usual  be  allowed,  an  unpleafr* 
ant  feeling  of  vacuity  will  arise,  accompanied  by  a 
craving  for  more ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  unpleas* 
ant  sensation  will  disappear,  and  the  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction be  as  ^at  as  if  a  full  meal  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  digestion  will  become  more  healthy  and 
vigorous ;  whereas,  if  more  food  continues  to  be 
taken  than  what  the  system  requires,  merely  to  grat- 
ify the  temporary  craving,  ultmiate  bad  health  will 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

This  is  precisely  the  error  which  is  generally 
fallen  into.  The  stomach  is  accustomed  during 
youth  to  receive  and  digest  a  larger  quantity  of 
food  than  what  is  requisite  to  carry  on  growth  and 
repair  the  ordinary  waste  of  the  system  ;  and  from 
custom,  not  from  want^  we  continue  to  fill  it  as  lib- 
erally sifter  growth  is  completed  and  waste  is  di- 
minished as  we  did  before,  when  both  were  at  their 
height.  And  if  by  any  chance  we  eat  less  for  a 
day  or  two,  we  mistake  the  temporary  sense  of 
emptiness  for  the  indications  of  appetite,  and  are 
not  satisfied  till  it  is  removed.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  educate  the  stomach  to  demand 
more  food  than  the  system  requires,  and  more  than 
it  can  itself  continue  to  digest ;  and  hence  the  nu- 
merous evils  which  we  dsuly  witness  as  fruits  of 
indigestion. 

In  thus  [lunishing  us  with  the  pangs  of  indigestion 
as  a  warning  to  more  reasonable  conduct,  Provi- 
dence displays  the  purest  beneficence.  To  place 
this  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose  diges- 
tion to  continue  perfect,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
reception  of  an  excess  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
the  result  would  necessarily  be  the  regular  forma- 
tion of  an  undue  quantity  of  chyle  ;  this,  in  its  turn, 
would  produce  an  excess  of  blood  throughout  the 
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whole  83r8tem ;  and  the  indiTidual  would  thus  exist 
with  all  his  functions  in  a  state  of  constant  oppres* 
sion,  and  in  continual  danger  of  the  rapture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  till,  from  mere  fulness,  some  active 
disease  would  be  excited,  requiring  the  instant  and 
vigorous  use  of  the  lancet  for  its  relief,  or  very 
probably  cutting  short  life.  If,  then,  man  cannot 
restrain  his  appetites,  and  effectually  subject  them 
to  the  control  of  reason,  another  check  against  con- 
tinued aberration  is  required ;  and,  fortunately  for 
us,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  stomach  to 
continue  to  digest  much  more  than  the  quantity  de* 
manded  by  the  wants  of  the  body.  In  practicid  life 
we  meet,  in  fact,  with  both  results.  There  are 
some  persons  constituted  with  such  vigorous  pow* 
ers  of  digestion,  that  no  quantity  of  food  oppresses 
their  stomachs.  If  they  eat  habitually  more  than 
what  is  required  to  supply  waste  and  sustain  the 
system,  they  speedily  suffer  from  repletion,  or  some 
one  or  other  of  the  diseases  arising  out  of  its  ex- 
istence, such  as  inflammation,  apoptoxy,  rupture  of 
bloodvessels,  enlargement  of  the  neart,  or  moibid 
growth  in  some  organ  of  the  body.  In  the  greater  - 
number,  however,  of  those  who  exceed  in  quantity, 
the  stomach  itself  becomes  enfeebled  by  the  over- 
exertion to  which  it  is  subjected,  just  as  the  muscles 
do  from  excess  of  labour;  and  the  consequence  is 
impaired  digestion,  which  prevents  the  food  from 
bemg  duly  converted  into  diyle,  and  thus  protects 
the  system  from  the  fulness  which  would  omerwise 
be  induced.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  familiar  truth,  that 
those  who  eat  most  are  not  always  *the  best  nour- 
ished— and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  stoutest  men 
are  often  those  who  eat  comparatively  little. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to 
read  aright  the  instructions  of  nature,  and  to  act  in 
conformity  with  their  meaning.  In  practical  ben- 
eflt  to  ourselves  it  wiU  make  a  great  difference 
whether  we  regard  indigestion  as  merely  an  acci* 
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dental  and  capricious  occuirence,  unconnected  with 
conduct,  or  as  purposely  meant  to  warn  us  from 
continuing  to  act  against  laws  instituted  to  secure 
oiur  well-being  and  happiness.  In  the  former  case, 
we  may  go  on  unsuspectingly  in  the  road  to  de- 
struction till  it  is  no  longer  m  our  power  to  turn 
back ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  we  cannot  feel  a 
single  pang  of  indigestion  without  being  remind- 
ed of  some  aberration  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
seeking  to  return  by  the  shortest  way.  It  is  too 
true  that,  even  when  aware  that  we  are  going 
wrong,  we  do  not  always  choose  to  retrace  our 
steps ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  we  shall  be 
more  likely  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  nature  when  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  their  existence  and  intention, 
than  when  left  to  the  guidance  of  ignorance  &lone. 
It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  hitherto  mankind 
have  not  been  taught  the  requisite  knowledge  till 
after  their  habits  of  action  were  formed ;  and  there- 
fore no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  their  conduct 
in  circumstances  so  unpropitious,  which  can  with 
any  fairness  be  held  as  ap[»icable  to  the  time  when 
knowledge  shall  be  communicated  to  the  young  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  useful  education. 

If  over-feeding  be  the  prevailing  error  among  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  the  community,  the 
opposite  condition  is  as  unquestionably  that  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  labouring  poor.  Pressed 
upon  sill  sides  by  the  powerful  competition  both  of 
constantly  improving  machinery  and  of  a  super- 
abundant population,  the  manual  labourer  is  impell- 
ed to  undeigo  an  amount  of  ever-recurring  bodily 
exertion  which  far  exceeds  the  natural  powers  of 
his  constitution,  even  when  supported  by  the  fullest 
supply  of  nourishmont ;  and  when,  as  often  happens 
along  with  this  excess  of  labour,  his  food,  from  in- 
adequate wages,  the  size  of  his  family,  or  his  own 
injudicious  management,  is  defective  in  quantity  or 
T2 
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in  quality,  the  consequences  to  his  health  and  hap- 
jnness  are  disastrous  in  the  highest  deg^ree. 

To  those  who  have  never  reflected  on  the  subject, 
it  may  seem  like  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  a  gen* 
era!  fact,  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  lower  orders 
suffer  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  from 
being  over-worked  and  under-fed ;  and  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  more  the  subject  shall  be  investi- 
gated, the  more  deeply  shall  we  become  impressed 
with  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  statement.  It 
is  true  that  very  few  persons  die  from  actual  want 
of  food;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  thousands 
vpon  thousands  are  annually  cut  off,  whose  lives 
have  been  greatly  shortened  by  excess  of  labour 
and  deficiency  of  nourishment.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
a  hard-working  artisan  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 
They  almost  all  become  prematurely  old,  and  die 
off  long  before  the  natural  term  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
way  that,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
the  mortality  of  a  country  may  be  considered  as  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants. 
According  to  Yiilerm^,  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  poor  is  sometimes  double  that  among  the  lich. 
Thus  it  is  found,  he  8a3rs,  that  in  a  poor  district  in 
France,  one  hundred  die,  while  in  a  nch  department 
only  fifty  are  carried  off;  and  that,  on  taking  into 
account  the  whole  population  of  France,  a  child 
bom  to  parents  in  easy  circumstances  has  the 
chance  of  living  forty-two  and  a  half  years,  while 
one  bom  of  poor  parents  can  look  for  no  more  than 
thirty.* 

These  are  striking  facts,  and  their  trath  is  con- 
firmed by  every  day*s  experience  in  Britain  as  well 
as  in  France.  Many  causes  concur  to  produce  this 
melancholy  result,  but  among  the  principalis  un- 
questionably the  disproportion  so  generally  existing 
between  toil  and  nutrition.    In  the  army,  the  opera- 

.        •  Smith's  Phaorophy  of  Health,  Chapter  I V, 
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tion  of  the  same  principle  has  long  been  recognised 
in  the  inferior  strength  and  health  of  the  pnvates 
compared  with  the  officers.  The  officers,  being 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  lodged  than  the 
common  soldiers,  bear  up  successfuUy  against  fa* 
tigue  and  temporary  privations  by  which  the  latter 
are  overwhelmed.  During  epidemics,  too,  the  poor, 
from  their  impaired  stamma,  almost  invariably  be- 
come victims  in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  more  wealthy  classes.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
owing  to  their  greater  intemperance  and  want  of 
cleaminess ;  but  even  these  vices  often  derive  their 
origin  from  the  same  root — ^the  want  of  adequate 
repose  and  comfortable  sustenance. 

The  bad  consequences  of  defective  nourishment 
are  not  confined  in  their  operation  to  the  bodily  con- 
stitution of  the  labouring  poor.  TAetr  miTids  tUso  are 
deteriorated.  The  pressure  of  poverty  is  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  growth  of  refinement  and  morality,  and 
crime  and  turbulence  are  never  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  during  times  of  scarcity  and  manufactu- 
ring or  agricultural  distress.  Bodily  health,  satisfied 
appetite,  and  peace  of  mind,  are  great  promotera 
of  individual  morality  and  public  tranquillity ;  and 
whenever  these  are  encroached  upon  m  any  great 
class  of  the  community,  discontent  and  crime  are  ' 
sure  to  follow.  In  legislation  this  principle  is  sel- 
dom attended  to,  and  laws  are  consequently  enacted 
merely  for  the  suppression  of  the  result,  while  the 
source  from  which  it  springs  is  left  altogether  un- 
noticed and  in  the  fullest  activity. 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  the  children  as  well 
as  the  parents  suffer  much  both  physically  and  mor- 
ally from  insufficient  food.  Their  diet,  being  chiefly 
of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consisting  of  porridge, 
potatoes,  and  soups,  with  very  little  butcher-meat, 
proves  far  from  adequate  to  carry  on  vigorous 
growth  in  the  one,  or  repair  waste  in  the  other; 
hence  arise  in  the  young  an  imperfect  develop- 
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ment  of  the  bodily  orgranization,  a  corresponding 
deficiency  of  mental  power,  and  a  diminished  ca^ 
pability  of  resisting  the  causes  of  disease.  In 
work-houses  and  other  charitable  institutions,  ample 
evidence  of  these  deficiencies  obtrudes  itself  upon 
our  notice,  in  the.  weak  and  stunted  forms  and  very 
moderate  capacities  of  the  children.  Under  an  em- 
poverished  aiet,  indeed,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capacity  is  deteriorated  as  certainly  as  the  bodily ; 
and  a  full  exposition  of  this  fact,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded,  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit. 

Even  among  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
a  sufficiency  of  nourishing  food  is  not  always  pro- 
vided Mrith  the  care  which  it  deserves.  Both  m  fami- 
lies and  in  boarding-schools,  it  is  no  uncommon 
practice  to  stint  the  healthy  appetites  of  the  young, 
or  to  feed  them  with  soups  ana  other  eatables  whidi 
contain  too  little  nutriment  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  mstances  of  this 
most  injudicious  error,  and  have  seen  scrofula  and 
severe  digestive  affections  brought  on  by  perseve- 
ring in  it  through  sheer  ignorance,  and  even  in 
the  belief  that  such  **  temperance"  was  healthful. 
Where  adequate  exercise  is  permitted,  and  the  food 
is  plain  and  nourishing,  hurtful  excess  in  eating  will 
rarely  occur,  at  least  m  healthy  children. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

or  THE  KINDS   OF  F.OOD. 

WKat  u  the  proper  food  of  man  ?— Food  to  be  adapted  to  consti- 
tution and  circumstances.— Diet  must  vary  with  time  of  life. 
—Diet  in  infancy.— The  mother*8  milk  the  best.— Substi- 
tutee  for  it.— Orer-feeding  a  prevalent  error.— Causes  which 
vitiate  the  quality  of  the  milk.- Regimen  of  nurses.— Wean- 
ing.— Diet  after  weaning.— Too  early  use  of  animal  food  hurt- 
ful.— Diet  of  children  in  the  higher  classes  too  exciting — and 
produces  scrofula.- Mild  food  best  for  children.— Incessant 
eating  very  injurious.- Proper  diet  from  childhood  to  puberty. 
— It  ought  to  be  full  and  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating.— 
Often  insufficient  in  boarding-schools.— Diet  best  adapted  for 
different  constitutions  in  mature  age.— Regimen  powerful  in 
modifying  the  constitution,  mental  as  well  as  physical.— Far- 
ther investigation  required. 

Thi  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  What 
is  the  proper  food  of  man  t  In  answering  it,  we 
must  begin  by  making  distinctions,  otherwise  we 
shall,  in  the  very  outset,  fall  into  error. 

On  examining  the  structure  of  the  human  body  al 
different  ages  and  in  different  individuals,  remark- 
able differences  are  observable  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  or  tissues  of  which  it  is 
composed.  In  one,  the  muscular  system  predomi- 
nates, and  the  body  is  remarkable  for  a  compact- 
ness of  fibre  indicative  at  once  of  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. In  another,  the  lymphatic  system  is  the 
most  conspicuously  developed,  and  its  features  are 
easily  recoffnised  by  the  full,  soft,  and  rounded  form, 
and  languid  action,  which  generally  accompany  it. 
In  a  third,  the  thin  and  sharp  outline,  irregular  and 
vivacious  activity,  and  great  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sions, betoken  the  prodominance  of  the  nervous 
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over  all  the  other  functions ;  while,  in  a  fourth,  the 
florid  complexion,  expanded  chest,  and  general  viya- 
city  of  disposition,  as  clearly  point  out  the  superior 
development  and  energy  of  the  vascular  sjrstem. 
Such  are  the  four  principal  constitutions,  lonff  famil- 
iarly known  under  the  names  of  the  bUums^  the  lym^ 
photic,  the  nervous,  and  the  sanguine  temperaments. 
Very  frequently  the  habit  of  body  indicates  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  these  temperaments,  in 
which  case  the  results  of  course  are  modified  accord- 
ingto  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 
^The  elementary  textures  being  thus  diflferently 
proportioned  in  different  individuals,  it  follows  that 
the  aliment  best  suited  for  the  support  and  repair  of 
one  is  not  always  so  for  the  others ;  in  other  words, 
a  distinct  modification  of  diet  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  every  marked  variety  of  constitution,  because 
a  direct  relation  ought  always  to  subsist  between  the 
^jualiiies  of  the  food  and  the  nature  of  the  system  which 
tt  is  intended  to  nourish.  Thus,  the  highly  concen- 
trated and  stimulating  food  which  is  found  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  trained  pur- 
ist or  sportsman,  whose  muscular  frame  is  in  high 
development  and  constant  exercise,  would  prove  far 
too  exciting  to  the  slender  and  irritable  constitution 
of  a  person  whose  characteristic  feature  is  the  pre- 
dominant activity  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  generous  and  stimulating 
diet  which  sufllces  merely  to  rouse  a  phlegmatic 
organization  to  ordinary  eneigy,  would  prove  by  far 
too  nutritive  for  a  person  of  a  florid  and  sanguine 
temperament,  whose  predisposition  is  already  to- 
wards inordinate  activity. 

The  necessity  of  adapting  the  diet  and  regimen  to 
the  individual  constitution  and  mode  of  life,  be- 
comes so  obvious  to  reason,  when  thus  plainly  sta- 
ted, as  to  excite  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  neglected.  But,  strange  to  say,  although  the 
ancient  writers  attached  much  importance  to  the 
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subject,  the  relation  between  diet  and  conaUtution, 
as  a  practical  consideration,  has  of  late  been  so  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  sound  physiological  principle 
has  been  so  little  consulted  in  the  proper  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
in  possession  of  very  Uttle  information  of  any  value 
regarding  it,  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
more  can  be  supplied.  My  own  observations  have  , 
not  been  extensive  or  accurate  enough  to  enable 
me  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  new  or  definite  re^ 
suits;  and  I  notice  the  deficiency  here  only  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 
and  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  observe  for 
themselves,  and  make  known  any  information  which 
they  may  obtain. 

There  is  no  kind  of  alimentary  substance  of  which 
it  can  be  said  absolutely  that  it  is  always  proper  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  To  be  serviceable,  the  food 
must  be  adapted  to  the  age^  constittUion^  state  of  healthy 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  individualy  and  to  the  climate 
end  season  of  the  year.  The  same  diet  which,  admin- 
istered to  an  adult,  is  healthful  and  nutritious,  may 
prove  irritating  and  injurious  to  a  child ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  stimulating  animal  diet  which  in  winter 
is  highly  grateful  to  the  system  of  a  hard-working 
unexcitable  labourer,  may  prove  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  health  when  indulged  in  during  summer  by 
an  inactive  and  excitable  female.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  determine 
die  principal  causes  and  states  of  the  system  which 
xendet  modifications  of  diet  necessary. 

Among  these  modifying  causes,  the  varying  state 
of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  life  ought  certainly 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  influential.  The 
difierences  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  same 
person  at  difierent  ages,  are  at  least  as  great  as 
those  subsisting  between  different  individuals  at  the 
same  age.    In  infancy,  the  lymphatic  and  nutritive 
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ftmcdmis  greaflv  predominate  orer  the  muscular ; 
and  if  the  highly  animalized  food  which  suits  the 
latter  were  then  freely  administered,  it  would  infal- 
libly ii^uce  disease,  and  fail  to  afford  the  requisite 
nourishment.  In  manhood,  agaun,  when  muscular 
activity  and  nutrition  are  at  their  height,  the  lym- 
jAatic  system  in  abeyance,  and  the  person  subjected 
to  laborious  exertion,  the  mild  food  of  infancy  would 
be  equally  misplaced.  In  advanced  age,  another 
change  of  constitution  occurs.  The  soft  tissues  of 
early  life  have  disappeared,  and  the  whole  frame  is 
dry  and  wasted — ^a  condition  which,  in  its  turn,  re- 
quires food  of  a  different  kind  from  that  fitted  for 
either  of  the  preceding  stages. 

Even  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  at  different 
periods  of  life  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  correspond- 
mg  modification  of  diet  to  be  proper  for  each. 
In  early  infancy,  when  no  teeth  exist,  and  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  jaws  are  still  comparatively 
small  and  powerless,  and  mastication  is  conse- 
^ently  impossible,  milk  from  the  mother's  breast 
is  manifestly  the  only  food  intended  by  nature  for 
its  use ;  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  of  heal- 
thy quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  no  other  ought 
to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  After  the  milk-teeth 
liave  made  their  appearance,  but  not  till  then,  a 
little  admixture  may  be  permitted,  and  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  in  proportion  as  dentition 
edvances,  and  the  stomach  becomes  fitted  to  digest 
other  food.  If,  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  be  retarded  by  inability  m  the  mother  to 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  sustenance  (which 
sometimes  happens),  the  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  either  by  providing  a  nurse  of  a  healthy  consti- 
tution, or  by  other  means  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
The  former  is  the  preferable  remedy  ;  but  where  a 
surse  cannot  be  procured,  and  the  mother's  milk  is 
•canty,  the  child  may,  after  the  third  or  four^ 
month,  receive  at  proper  intervals  a  small  allow- 
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ance  of  cow^s  milk,  diluted  with  one  third  of  water, 
and  slightly  sweetened.  This  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  mother's  milk,  and 
is  therefore  more  suitable  than  any  preparation  of 
bulk  and  flour  or  arrow-root  that  can  be  given. 
Ass  or  goat  milk  answers  still  better. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  teeth  is  an  indication 
that  the  digestive  organs  have  become  sufficiently 
developed  to  admit  of  small  portions  of  barley- 
water,  panado,  a  thin  arrow-root,  or  milk  and  water, 
being  given  two  or  three  times  daily  in  addition  to 
the  nourishment  drawn  from  the  mother's  breast, 
if  the  latter  be  at  all  deficient.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  neither  to  exceed  in  quantity,  nor 
to  give  the  food  too  rapidly;  for  otherwise  the 
stomach  will  become  too  full,  and  be  weakened  by 
the  efforts  it  is  obliged  to  make.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  rule ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  it,  nature,  by  arranging 
that  the  milk  shall  flow  only  by  slow  degrees,  has 
taken  care  that,  in  suckling,  the  child  shSl  receive 
its  food  very  gradually.  The  v^ry  appearance  of 
the  teeth  indicates  a  preparation  of  the  digestive 
functions  for  more  substantial  aliment;  and  by 
beginning  cautiously  the  use  of  small  quantities  of 
such  simple  articles  as  those  above  named,  and 
gradually  increasing  them  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  system,  an  excellent  preparation  is  made  for 
the  process  of  weaning,  which  would  otherwise,  by 
its  suddenness,  be  attended  with  serious  risk  to 
both  parent  and  child. 

The  nulk  of  the  parent  ought,  in  every  instance, 
to  constitute  the  food  of  the  infant,  unless  some 
very  urgent  reason  prevents  the  mother  from  suck- 
ling, or  renders  her  milk  improper  for  the  child. 
There  is  always  a  relation  between  the  condition 
and  constitution  of  the  mother,  and  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  infant,  which  renders  this  proper, 
and  which  cannot  exist  betwe^  the  child  and  any 
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Other  nurse,  bat  which  exercises  an  important  in- 
fluence on  its  nutrition.  It  is  well  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  during  the  first  few  weeks,  the  milk  is 
thinner  and  more  watery  than  it  afterward  becomes. 
If,  consequently,  a  newly-born  infant  be  provided 
with  a  nurse  in  the  third  or  fourth  month,  the  natu- 
ral relation  between  its  stomach  and  the  quality  of 
the  milk  is  destroyed,  and  the  infant  suffers  from 
the  oppression  of  food  being  too  heay^  for  its  pow- 
ers. If,  again,  an  infant  of  five  or  six  months  old 
be.  transferred  to  a  nurse  recently  delivered,  the  ali- 
ment which  it  receives  is  too  watery  for  its  sup- 
port, and  its  health  in  consequence  gives  way. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  parent  be  of  mature  age, 
her  own  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse  of  a  nearly 
similar  age,  will  be  more  suitable  to  the  infant  than 
the  milk  of  a  much  younger  woman ;  because  the 
constitution  of  the  offspring  always  bears  a  relation 
to  that  of  the  mother,  and  is  adapted  to  the  quality 
of  the  fluid  which  nature  has  provided  for  it.  I 
speak,  of  course,  only  of  the  healthy  state ;  for  in 
cases  of  disease,  the  mother  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  most  unfit  nurse  that  can  be  found  for  her  own 
child.  But  as,  in  such  instances,  the  parents  are 
always  guided  in  their  conduct  by  medical  advice, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  treatment 
of  disease,  I  need  not  now  enlarge  upon  it. 

The  leading  error  in  the  rearing  of  the  young,  I 
must  again  repeat,  is  over^feeding — an  error  serious 
in  itself,  but  which  may  easily  be  avoided  by  the 
parent  yielding  only  to  the  indications  of  appetite, 
and  administering  food  slowly  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time.  By  no  other  means  can  the  colics 
and  bowel-complaints,  and  irritability  of  l^e  nervous 
system,  so  common  in  infancy,  be  effectually  pre- 
vented, and  strength  and  healthy  nutrition  oe  se- 
cured. Nature  never  meant  the  infant  stomach  to 
be  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  laxatives,  carmin- 
atives, antacids,  spicy  stimulants,  and  astringents  ; 
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and  wh  n  these  become  necessary,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  our  man- 
agement, however  perfect  it  may  seem  to  ourselves. 
The  only  exception  is  where  the  child  is  defectively 
constituted,  and  then,  of  course,  it  may  fail  to  thrive 
under  the  best  measures  which  can  be  devised  for 
its  relief. 

Another  cause  of  infantile  indigestion,  and  which 
is  too  much  overlooked  through  ignorance  of  its 
importance,  is  vitiatian  of  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
caused  by  imprudence,  neglect,  or  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  The  extent  to  which  this 
cause  operates  in  inducing  irritation  and  suffering 
in  the  child,  is  not  generally  understood ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  unusual  for  mothers  to  display 
as  much  indifference  to  health,  regimen,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  during  nursing,  as  if  the  milky  se- 
cretion, and  all  other  bodily  functions,  were  mde- 
S indent  of  every  external  and  corporeal  influence, 
ealthy,  nourishing,  and  digestible  milk  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  a  healthy  and  well-constituted 
parent ;  and  it  is  against  nature  to  expect  that,  if 
the  mother  impairs  her  health  and  digestion  by  im- 
proper diet,  neglect  of  exercise,  impure  air,  or  un- 
ruly passions,  she  can  nevertheless  provide  a  whole- 
some and  uncontaminated  fluid,  as  if  she  were  exem- 
plary in  her  observance  of  all  the  laws  of  health. 

It  is  no  new  or  uncertain  doctrine  that  the  quali- 
ty of  the  mother's  milk  is  affected  by  her  own 
health  and  conduct,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  it  directly 
affects  the  health  of  the  nursling.  Even  medicines 
given  to  the  parent  act  upon  the  child  through  the 
medium  of  the  milk ;  and  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  or 
other  violent  mental  emotion,  has  not  unfrequently 
been  observed  to  change  the  quality  of  the  fluid,  so 
much  as  to  produce  purging  and  gripes  in  the  child^ 
Care  and  anxiety,  in  like  manner,  exert  a  most  per- 
nicious influence,  and  not  only  diminish  the  quan- 
tity, but  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
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As  soon,  thra,  may  we  expeet  to  see  a  bad  tretf 
bringing  forth  good  fniit,  as  bad  management  good 
resiuts ;  and  low  must  that  parent  be  ranked  in  the 
scale  of  moral  beings,  who,  knowing  the  relation 
we  have  pointed  out,  can  still  detiberately  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  her  ofiTspring  by  the  improper  indul- 
ffence  of  her  appetites  and  passions,  and  by  culpa- 
bly neglecting  the  duties  and  restrictions  demanded 
by  her  own  health. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  woman  is  nursing,  she  ought  therefore  to  live  very 
fully,  and  to  add  an  allowance  of  wine,  porter,  or 
other  fermented  liquor,  to  her  usual  diet.  The  only 
result  of  this  plan  is  to  cause  an  unnatural  degree 
of  fhlness  in  the  system,  which  places  the  nurse  on 
the  brink  of  disease,  and  which  of  itself  frequently 
puts  a  stop  to,  instead  of  increasing,  the  secretion 
of  the  milk.  The  health  and  usefulness  of  country 
nurses  are  often  utterly  ruined  by  their  transplanta* 
tion  into  the  families  of  rich  and  luxurious  employ- 
ers. Accustomed  at  home  to  constant  bodily  exer- 
tion, exposure  to  the  air,  and  a  moderate  supply  of 
the  plainest  food,  they  live  in  the  enjo3rment  of  the 
best  health,  and  constitute  excellent  nurses.  But 
the  moment  they  are  translated  from  their  proper 
sphere,  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  undergo  an 
unfavourable  change.  Having  no  longer  any  labo* 
rious  duties  to  perform,  or  any  daily  exposure  to 
.  encounter,  they  become  plethoric  and  indolent;  and 
as  they  are  at  the  same  time  too  well  fed,  the  digestive 
functions  become  impaired,  the  system  speedily 
participates  in  the  disorder,  and  the  milk,  which 
was  at  first  bland,  nourishing,  and  plentiful,  now 
becomes  heatiiig  and  insufficient,  and  sometimes 
even  stops  altogether.  The  motive  which  induces 
the  mother  to  tSke  the  nurse  out  of  her  proper  ele- 
ment is  extremely  amiable — ^she  is  desirous  to  see 
that  her  infant  is  properly  attended  to ;  but  the 
method  which  she  takes  to  gratify  this  desire  is  not 
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on  that  accooHt  (he  less  short-sighted  and  errone- 
ous. If  the  nurse  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  child 
at  her  own  home,  care  ought  to  be  taken  at  least 
that  her  diet  and  mode  of  life  be  changed  as  little 
as  possible  from  those  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  most  conducive  to  her  health  ;  and  the  system 
of  feeding,  confinement,  and  indolence  usually  re^ 
sorted  to,  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  as  fraught 
with  evil  to  both  nurse  and  child. 

Nature,  indeed,  has  saved  mothers  the  necessity 
of  oppressing  their  stomachs  by  way  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  their  young,  and  has  enabled  them 
to  give  suck  without  either  suffering  from  exhaus- 
tion  or  having  recourse  to  inordinate  eating.  This 
is  accomplished  simply  by  the  suppression  of  that, 
periodical  evacuation  to  which  all  healthy  women 
are  subject  during  the  greater  portion  of  life,  except 
when  pregnant  or  nursing ;  and  as,  in  every  situa- 
tion, it  is  certainly  more  advantageous  for  all  par- 
ties to  follow  out  the  intentions  of  nature,  than  to 
substitute  any  contrivance  of  their  own  to  effect  a 
given  end,  so,  in  the  present  instance,  more  will  be 
gained  by  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
health  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  than  by  any  foolish 
deviation  founded  on  ignorance  and  caprice. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  an  infant  ought 
to  be  fed  at  the  breast  is  subject  to  some  variation. 
In  this  country,  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  is  usu- 
ally considered  a  proper  time  for  weaning;  but 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and 
also  on  that  of  the  child.  If  both  are  in  vigorous 
health,  if  the  infant  has  cut  several  of  its  teeth,  and 
been  already  accustomed  to  be  fed,  and  if  the  sea- 
son be  favourable,  weaning  ought  to  be  then  gradu- 
ally accomplished.  But  if  the  nursling  is  feeble  in 
constitution^  the  teeth  late  in  appearing,  and  the 
nurse  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  ^ood  milk,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  the  winter  season,  it  will  be  far  bet- 
ter to  prolong  the  nursing  for  a  few  months.  In 
U  9 
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such  a  case,  the  single  fact  of  the  non-appearance 
of  the  teeth  would  suffice  to  indicate  an  unfitness 
of  the  system  for  any  other  than  the  nalnral  food 
ih)m  the  maternal  breast.  In  general,  weaning 
takes  place  too  early. 

Where  a  healthy  and  well-constitated  nurse  has 
been  provided,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  an  he- 
reditary taint,  such  as  active  scrofula  or  cancer,  in 
the  parent,  it  is  generally  advantageous  to  defer  the 
weaning  beyond  the  usual  time.  But  we  must,  in 
this  case,  be  watchful  not  to  delay  it,  if  either  the 
nurse  or  the  child  begins  to  suffer  from  its  continu- 
ance. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  from  the  main  object 
of  thiswoiic  to  discuss  all  the  contingencies  a^inst 
which  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  provide  in 
the  management  of  the  young.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  required,  seeing  that  medical  advice  is  gen- 
erally resorted  to  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence ; 
and  the  exposition  of  principles  already  given  will 
enable  most  reflecting  readers  to  decide  for  them- 
selves how  far  they  may  safely  trust  to  their  own 
tiffhts,  without  delaying  to  seek  advice  from  others 
till  the  evil  is  done. 

After  the  child  has  been  weaned,  panado,  gruel, 
thin  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  rusk,  or  crust  of 
bread,  may  be  allowed  along  with  the  fresh  milk 
and  water  and  sugar,  which  ought  still  to  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  the  food ;  and  one  or  other 
ought  to  be  preferred  according  to  its  effects.  When 
these  are  given  in  moderate  quantity,  and  not  too 
frequently,  they  generally  agree  well ;  but  in  some 
delicate  children  they  cause  acidity,  flatulence,  and 
griping.  In  this  case,  a  proportion  of  weak  chick- 
en-oroth  or  beef-tea,  freed  from  fat,  and  thickened 
with  soft  boiled  rice  or  arrow-root,  may  be  added. 

The  same  kind  of  food  ought  to  be  continued  tiH 
after  the  appearance  of  the  canine  or  dog-teeth. 
When  these  have  fairly  protruded,  a  portion  of  soft- 
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boiled  egg  may  be  gnren  as  an  introduction  to  the 
use  of  a  more  completely  animal  diet.  In  general, 
solid  animal  food  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  anjr 
quantity  till  all  the  teeth  have  appeared,  and  ihe  di* 
gestive  powers  be  fully  iadequate  to  its  assimilation. 

In  this  respect,  there  are  two  errors  which  ought 
equally  to  be  avoided.  If  animal  food  be  giren  too 
early,  or  in  too  great  quantity,  the  system  becomes 
excited,  and  diseases  of  irritation  are  apt  to  be  pro* 
duced,  which  impede  nutrition,  and  lead  ultimately 
to  the  production  of  scrofida  and  other  organic 
changes  in  the  glands  and  bowels,  and  not  luifre- 
quently  also  in  the  brain  and  lungs.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  child  generally  eats  heartily,  but  never* 
theless  continues  thin,  and  is  subject  to  frequent 
flushing  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  headache, 
and  restlessness.  His  mind  partakes  of  the  gen- 
eral irritability  of  the  system,  and  peevish  impa- 
tience takes  &e  place  of  the  placid  good-humour 
natural  to  healthy  childhood.  In  this  state,  the  or- 
dinary diseases  of  infancy— measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  hoopinff-cough — ^are  often  attended  with  an  un* 
usual  and  dangerous  degree  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  and  when  inflamnaation  takes  place,  the 
necessary  depletion  is  borne  with  difficulty,  and  the 
system  does  not  easily  rally. 

The  consequences  now  enumerated,  and  the  ers* 
ror  from  which  they  spring,  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Aware  that  animal  substances  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk,  but 
ignorant  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  particu- 
lar kinds  of  food  and  particular  states  of  the  system, 
and  which  in  practice  can  never  be  safely  overlook- 
ed, the  fond  parent  naturally  imagines  that  the 
more  nutritious  the  food,  and  the  larger  the  quan- 
tity administered,  the  stronger  and  healthier  wiU 
the  child  become.  No  suspicion  is  entertained  that 
strong  diet  may  overpower  weak  organs,  and  thus 
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induce  the  very  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  avoid ; 
whereas,  hy  adapting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  the  assimilating 
powers  may  be  gradually  invigorated,  and  healthy 
nutrition  be  completely  ensured. 

Among  the  wealthier  classes,  imperfect  nutrition 
most  generally  arises  from  excess  m  quantity,  or  a 
too  stimulating  quali^  of  food;  but  among  the 
lower  classes,  from  deficiency  in  quantity  or  quality, 
added  to  scantiness  of  clothing,  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  imperfect  ventilation.  And  hence  Dr.  Clark,  in 
treating  of  the  prevention  of  scrofula  and  consump- 
tion in  early  hfe,  lays  great  stress  on  the  proper 
regulation  of  diet,  and  shows  that,  even  in  famihes 
free  from  all  hereditary  taint,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  system  extremely  favourable  to  the  production 
of  both  diseases  is  speedily  brought  about  by  con- 
tinued mismanagement  of  diet ;  and  both  the  public 
and  the  profession  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
drawing  atteiUion  to  the  extensive  influence  of  dys- 
peptic ailments  in  paving  the  way  for  the  future 
inroads  of  a  deadUer  disease.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
lonf  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe  all  bodily  and  men- 
tal disorders  to  bile,  indigestion,  or  the  state  of  the 
bowels ;  but  the  rationale  of  the  result  has  seldom 
been  perceived,  or  turned  to  any  good  account  in 
improving  preventive  or  remedial  treatment.  Dr. 
Clark's  treatise,  however,  presents  a  remarkable 
exception,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a  most  in^ 
structive  specimen  of  cautious  and  discriminating 
medical  inquiry. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  object  of  digestion  is  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  to 
supply  the  waste  which  the  system  is  constantly 
undergoing,  it  must  appear  self-evident,  that  if  the 
digestive  powers  be  impaired  by  disease,  by  im- 
proper quantity  or  quality  of  food,  or  by  any  other 
cause,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  the  formation 
of  an  imperfect  chyle,  and  consequently  of  imper- 
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feet  blood.  The  elements  of  the  blood  are  derived 
from  the  chyle,  and  if  it  be  vitiated,  the  blood  also 
must  suffer :  if  the  blood  be  empoverished,  so  must 
necessarily  be  all  the  organs  wMch  it  supplies ;  and 
if  the  body  be  thus  debilitated,  can  any  wonder  be 
felt  that  it  should  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  offending  causes  which  full  health  alone 
can  withstand  ?  No  matter  whether  the  imperfect 
chyle  springs  from  deficiency  or  excess,  from  too 
weak  or  too  stronff  food,  from  constitutional  debility 
or  the  inroad  of  cQsease — ^imperfect  nutrition  is  its 
invariable  consequence,  and  that  cannot  happen 
without  exposing  the  system  to  morbid  influences 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  and  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

Wisely,  therefore,  does  Dr.  Clark  recommend 
early  and  earnest  attention  to  a  proper  dietetic 
regimen,  and  insist  that  "the  food  of  the  child  be 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. In  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  child, 
the  diet  will  in  general  require  to  be  mild ;  when  he 
thrives  upon  milk,  farinaceous  food,  and  light  broths* 
no  stronger  or  more  substantial  food  ne^  be  used 
during  the  first  two  years  of  life :  when  he  looks 
healthy  and  grows,  and  his  bowels  are  regular  (for 
this  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  that  the  food  is 
suited  to  the  difrestive  organs),  we  have  the  best 
proofs  that  the  diet  agrees  with  him.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  child  appears  heated  or  flushed 
towards  evening,  when  he  drinks  greedily  and  more 
than  is  usual  in  children  of  the  same  age,  and  when 
his  bowels  do  not  act  regularly,  we  may  be  assured 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  regimen  em- 
ployed. 

"  There  is  no  greater  error  in  the  management 
of  children  than  that  of  giving  them  animal  diet  too 
early  in  life.  To  feed  an  infant  with  animal  food 
before  it  has  teeth  for  masticating  it,  shows  a  total 
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disregard  to  the  plain  indications  of  nature  in  with* 
holding  such  teeth  till  the  sjstem  requires  their 
assistance  in  masticating  sohd  food.  Before  that 
period,  milk,  farinaceous  food,  and  broth,  afford  that 
kind  of  sustenance  which  is  best  suited  to  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  to  the  nourishment  of  the  sys* 
tern.  The  method  of  grating  and  pounding  meat  as 
a  substitute  for  chewing,  may  be  well  suited  to  the 
toothless  octogenarian  whose  stomach  is  capable 
of  digesting  it ;  but  the  stomach  of  the  young  child 
is  not  adapted  to  the  digestion  of  such  food,  and  will 
be  disordered  by  it  When  the  child  has  the  means 
of  masticating,  a  little  animal  food  may  be  allowed, 
but  it  should  be  of  the  lightest  quality,  and  given  on 
alternate  days  only ;  and  even  then  its  effects  should 
be  watched,  for  all  changes  in  the  regimen  of  chil- 
dren should  be  gradual. 

'*  The  frequent  origin  of  scrofulous  disease  in  de- 
fective  nourishment  has  led  to  the  opposite  ex* 
treme,  and  children  who  are  disposed  to  tubercu- 
lous disease  are  too  often  subjected  to  a  system  of 
over-feeding,  which  induces  the  disease  it  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent.  By  persevering  in  the  use  of  an 
over-stimulatinff  diet,  the  digestive  organs  become 
irritated,  and  the  various  secretions  immediately 
connected  with  digestion  are  diminished,  especially 
the  biliary  secretion ;  at  least  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  bile  enable  us  to  observe  it  best  Constipa- 
tion  of  the  bowels  soon  follows ;  congestion  of  the 
hepatic  and  abdominal  veins  succeeds,  ^id  is  foU 
lowed  by  the  train  of  consequences  which  have  al- 
ready  been  detailed.  It  would  be  well  if  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  of  high  feeding  would  bear  in 
mind  the  salutary  adage,  corpora  impura  quo  plus 
nutries,  eo  magis  l€edis,^^* 

In  proportion  as  the  organization  becomes  devel- 
oped, and  strength,  activity,  and  aptitude  for  abun- 

•  Clark  on  Consuinpticm  and  Scrofula,  p.  283. 
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dant  exercise  increase,  a  lar^^er  allowance  of  plain 
animal  food  becomes  essential  to  health.  The  in- 
struments of  mastication  are  now  fully  adequate  to 
their  office,  and  the  stomach  is  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  effort  of  digesting  it.  To  make  it  safe,  how- 
ever, even  at  that  agje,  ample  exercise  and  exposure 
to  the  open  air  are  indispensable.  By  undue  conr 
finement  to  the  house  or  to  school,  and  deficient  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  degree  of  general  delicacy  is 
kept  up  which  is  incompatible  with  the  daily  use  of 
a  stimulant  animal  diet.  The  waste  occasioned  by 
the  bodily  action  is  too  limited  to  require  the  copi- 
ous supply  of  any  very  nutritious  substances,  and  if 
these  be  freely  allowed,  they  serve  only  to  oppress 
the  digestive  functions  and  impair  the  health. 

The  prevalent  and  pernicious  custom  of  tasking 
the  minds  and  confining  the  bodies  of  children  for 
hours  in  succession  at  home  and  in  schools,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the 
welfare  of  the  system  require  constant  and  playful 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
care  and  excitement  of  mind,  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  much  future  bad  health,  and  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  the  object  aimed  at  by  parents,  name- 
ly, the  mental  excellence  of  the  child.  The  prema- 
ture exertion  of  intellect  to  which  it  is  stimulated 
by  the  constant  excitement  of  emidation  and  vanity, 
far  from  strengthening,  tends  to  impair  the  health 
and  tone  of  the  brain,  and  of  all  the  organs  depend- 
ing on  it ;  and  hence  we  rarely  perceive  the  genius 
of  the  school  manifesting  in  future  years  any  of  the 
superiority  which  attracted  attention  in  early  life  ; 
but  we  find  hi(n,  on  the*  contrary,  either  sui^  below 
mediocrity,  or  dragging  out  a  painful  existence,  the 
victim  of  indigestion  and  melancholy.  '  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  distingushed  men  who 
ever  lived  were  in  childhood  remarkable  onl^  for 
health,  idleness,  and  apparent  stupidity.  The  illus- 
trious Newton  was,  by  his  own  account}  an  idle 
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and  inattentive  boy,  and  '*  venr  low  in  tbe  school," 
till  he  reached  twelve  yean  of  age ;  and  the  young 
Napoleon  himself  is  desciibed  as  "  having  good 
health,  and  being  in  other  respects  like  other  boys.*' 
Adam  Claike  was  considered  *' a  grievous  dunce" 
when  a  boy,  and  was  seldmn  praised  by  his  father 
except  for  his  alnhty  in  rcOin^  large  stones,  which 
his  robust  frame  and  good  healm  espied  him  to  do. 
Shakspeare,  Gibbon,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Davy,  were 
in  iflce  manner  undistinguished  for  precocious  ge- 
nius, and  were  fortunately  allowed  to  indulge  freely 
in  those  wholesome  bodily  exercises,  and  that  free- 
dom of  mind,  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
future  excellence.  The  mother  of  Sheridan,  too, 
long  regarded  him  as  ^  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless 
of  her  sons.'* 

Among  the  many  who  give  great  promise  in  early 
life,  and  whose  talents  are  then  foreed  by  ill-judged 
cultivation  into  precocious  maturity,  how  few  live 
to  manhood  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  exertions, 
and  how  few  of  those  who  survive  preserve  their 
superiority  unimpaired  !  Tasso  was  early  distin- 
gmshed,  and  wrote  his  immortal  epic  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age ;  but  his  life  was  miserable,  and  his  rea^ 
son  disordered,  and  he  died  at  thirty-two.  Pascal 
is  another  example  of  the  same  result,  and  Kirke 
White  and  many  others  might  be  named  were  it 
necessary.* 

Experience,  indeed,  amply  dem<»strates,  that  pre- 
cocious and  excessive  activity  of  int^eet  and  vera- 
city of  feeling  are  most  powerful  impediments  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  digestion,  and  consequently  to 
a  sufficient  nutrition.  In  early  life,  theref<nre,  when 
not  (xnSj  health,  but  future  usefuhiess,  depends  main- 

*  On  thii  and  kiodml  ssbiects,  tbe  feader  will  find  much 
nkiahla.  inlinniuitioii  in  Dr.  Bngnun's  Kemsrks  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Mental  Cultivation  and    Mental  Excitement  upon 
*  Health ;  reprinted,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Robert  Macmih.    Qm- 
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ly  on  the  completeness  and  vigour  with  which  the 
system  shall  proceed  towards  its  full  development, 
the  preservation  of  the  digestive  organs  by  suitable 
diet,  exercise,  and  regimen,  ought  to  be  a  primary 
object  of  attention  with  every  sensible  parent.  Even 
as  regards  superiority  of  mind,  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  body  is  of  essential  importance,  as 
the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  mental  excel- 
"Vence  can  be  built ;  because,  so  long  as  mind  and 
body  are  intimately  connected  wiUi  each  other,  the 
former  must  continue  to  be  affected  by  every  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  organization  on  which  it  de- 
pends. We  enjoy  acuteness  of  vision  by  preserving 
the  eye  in  high  health,  and  exercising  it  regularly 
and  moderately ;  and,  in  hke  manner,  we  can  ob- 
tain and  preserve  intellectual  power  only  by  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  brain,  and  exercising  it  in 
conformity  with  its  natural  constitution. 

Instead,  then,  of  feeding  the  closely-confined  and 
excitable  children  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
from  early  infancy  on  quantities  of  stimulating  an- 
imal food,  and  even  giving  them  wine  and  ferment- 
ed liquors,  we  shall  act  more  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature  by  restricting  them,  during  the 
three  or  four  earliest  years  of  childhood,  chiefly  to 
a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
meat  on  alternate  days  ;  and  by  seeking  to  increase 
their  digestive  power  and  bodily  vigour  by  constant 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  before  giving  them  a  more 
sohd  diet.  By  these  means  the  development  of  th^ 
organization,  the  keenness  of  appetite,  the  tone  of 
digestion,  and  the  desire  of,  and  fitness  of  the  sys- 
tem for,  animal  food,  will  increase  in  regular  pro- 
portion, and  a  free  supply  of  that  species  of  aliment 
will  even  become  necessary  to  carry  on  the  growth. 
In  short,  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  stren^ 
is  to  be  obtained  not  from  the  kind  of  food  which 
contains  most  nourishment  in  itself,  but  from  that 
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which  is  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  diges- 
tiye  omns  at  the  time  when  it  is  taken. 

Children  who  are  prone  to  bodily  exertion,  and 
li^  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  as  many  of 
Ihose  of  the  lower  orders  do,  and  who  display  no 
unusual  sensibility  or  activity  of  mind,  or,  in  other 
words,  no  unusual  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  only  bear,  but  require  a  larger  proportion  of  ani- 
mad  food  than  their  more  delicate  and  sensitive  com- 
panions. Not  only  is  their  digestion  more  vigorous, 
rat  the  waste  going  on  in  the  system  is  much  greater, 
«nd  the  nutritive  functions  are  more  active;  the 
need,  consequently,  for  nourishing  food,  and  the  de- 
sire to  procure  it,  are  proportionally  increased. 
Hence  it  happens  that,  in  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society,  young  children  suffer  most  from  over-feed- 
ing, wluie  in  the  poorer  classes  they  suffer  chiefly 
from  the  opposite  cause.  In  both,  defective  nutn* 
tion  is  the  result;  but  the  modes  in  which  it  is 
brought  about  are  very  different. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  habits  in  which  chil- 
dren can  be  indulged  is  that  of  almost  incessant  eat- 
inp^.  Many  mothers  encourage  it  from  the  facility 
with  which,  for  a  time,  the  offer  of  *' something 
nice"  procures  peace.  Even  from  infancy,  the 
child  ought  to  be  ffraduaHy  accustomed  to  eat  only 
when  hungry,  and  when  food  is  really  required. 
After  two  years  of  age,  an  interval  of  four  hours 
between  meals  will  rarely  be  more-  than  enough ; 
and  to  give  biscuit,  fruit,  or  bread  in  the  meantime, 
is  just  subtracting  from  the  digestive  power  of  the 
stomach.  Like  almost  every  organ  of  the  body, 
the  stomach  requires  a  period  of  repose  after  the 
labour  of  digestion,  and  accordingly,  m  the  healthy 
state,  the  sensation  of  appetite  never  returns  till  it 
has  been  for  some  time  empty.  To  give  food  soon- 
er, therefore,  is  analogous  to  making  a  weary  travel^ 
ler  walk  on  without  Uie  refreshment  of  a  halt. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children 
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would  not  be  quiet  or  contented  without  such  indul- 
gence. On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  healthier 
and  happier  were  the  opposite  system  steadily  pur- 
sued. The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  encountered  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  nurse  or  mother,  and  her  want 
of  resources  for  the  entertainment  and  exercise  of 
the  child's  bodily  and  mental  faculties.  If  these  be 
duly  attended  to,  the  child  will  not  think  of  eating 
till  the  return  of  appetite  enforces  the  demand; 
whereas,  if  it  be  left  idle  and  neglected,  every  thing 
will  be  carried  to  its  mouth,  as  its  only  remaining 
resource  against  absolute  inanity.  So  true  is  this, 
that  I  should  regard  that  nurse  as  unfit  for  her  em- 
ployment who  should  complain  that  her  charge, 
otherwise  in  good  health,  is  incessantly  craving  for 
something  to  eat.  In  this  respect  children  are 
like  adults.  Give  them  something  to  do  and  to 
think  about,  and  they  will  seek  meat  only  when 
hungry.  But  leave  them  idle  and  listless,  and  eat- 
ing will  become  their  chief  subject  of  contemplation, 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, one  would  imagine  that  every  mother  and 
nurse  would  be  anxious  for  instruction  on  the  na- 
ture, functions,  and  wants  of  the  being  committed 
to  their  fostering  care.  And  yet  it  is  notorious  how 
rarely  either  one  or  other  of  them  possesses  any 
but  the  crudest  notions  of  the  animal  economy,  or 
can  give  reasons  for  the  practices  they  recommend, 
or  modify  them  in  any  degree  to  suit  modifications 
of  circumstances  and  constitution.  In  reality  the 
wonder  comes  to  be,  not  that  so  many  children  die, 
but  that  so  many  survive  their  early  mismanage- 
ment. 

Prom  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  up  to  that  of 
puberty,  when  the  animal  activity  is  at  its  heij^^ht, 
growth  in  full  progress,  and  the  nutritive  functions 
in  their  greatest  vigour,  a  larger  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  a  more  generous  diet,  become  neces* 
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sary  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour ;  bnt 
they  most  still  be  accomi>anied  by  ample  exercise 
and  free  exposure,  otherwise  the^  will  tend  only  to 
clog  and  impede  the  functions  of  life.  At  that  age 
the  teeth  and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion 
have  become  developed  and  fit  for  the  assimilation 
of  a  richer  aliment,  and  the  rapid  growth  Vhich 
takes  place  renders  an  abundant  provision  of  the 
latter  in  a  manner  indispensable.  It  is  then  that  the 
healthy  youthful  appetite  demands  quantity  as  well 
as  quality,  and  that  digestion  goes  on  with  an  ease 
and  vigour  which  the  dyspeptic  parent  contemplates 
with  a  covetous  and  regretful  eye. 

At  that  age,  indeed,  the  nutritive  functions  are  so 
predominantly  active  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
growth,  and  supplying  the  rapid  waste  caused  by 
youthful  activity,  that  if  the  natural  craving  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  be  freely  indulged,  and  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  bod- 
ily frame,  the  young  may  be  very  safely  left  to 
choose  for  themselves  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  food.  In  such  circumstances,  the  natural 
taste  inclines  so  essentially  to  the  preference  of 
plain  substantial  nourishment,  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle risk  of  excess  being  committed.  But  where  the 
parents  are  intent  only  on  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  their  children,  and  accustomed  to  subject 
them  daily  to  many  successive  hours  of  confine- 
ment and  study,  with  only  an  hour  or  so  of  relaxa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case 
both  with  those  educated  at  home  and  with  those  in 
boarding-schools,  an  artificial  state  of  being  is  indu- 
ced, which  makes  the  rule  no  longer  applicable,  and 
renders  necessary  a  more  carefiH  attention  to  die- 
tetic regimen. 

Among  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  most  exciting  kinds  and  prepar- 
ations of  animal  food,  and  the  daily  use  of  wine, 
are  the  means  generally  resorted  to  for  the  removal 
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of  the  delicacy  thus  engendered;  bat  when  we  con* 
sider  the  real  state  of  the  case,  no  ren^edy  can  seeni 
more  preposterous.  The  evil  to  be  corrected  is 
imperfect  nutrition  and  the  want  of  strength.  The 
imperfect  nutrition,  however,  is  caused,  not  by  de« 
ficient  food,  but  by  impaired  powers  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  these  suffer  only  because  the 
lungs  are  denied  the  free  air,  the  muscles  their  ne- 
cessary exertion,  the  brain  its  cheerful  recreation, 
and  the  circulation  the  healthy  stimulus  which  these 
united  conditions  in&Uibly  produce.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  oppressiiur  a  weakened  stomach  by  admin* 
istering  stronger  K>od  than  it  has  the  power  of  di- 
gesting, the  natural  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
prescribe  at  first  a  milder  and  less  stimulating  diet, 
— to  improve  the  tone  of  digestion  by  fulfilling  the 
conditions  above  referred  to, — ^and  then,  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  stomach  was  strengthened,  to  adopt  a 
more  nourishing  diet,  suited  to  the  increased  efii 
ciency  of  all  the  animal  functions. 

B^  running  counter  to  this  method,  and  using  luffik" 
ly  stimulating  food  improperly,  many  young  people 
of  the  wealthier  classes  incur  as  much  suffering 
from  imperfect  nutrition,  and  the  diseases  to  which 
it  predisposes,  as  if  they  were  really  the  victims  of 
an  empoverished  diet.  Dr.  Claik,  after  making  some 
Ter3r  judicious  remarks  on  the  influence  of  bad  di- 
gestion in  inducing  the  consumptive  constitution  of 
body,  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  evils  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  ''  Food  in  excess,''  he 
says,  "  or  of  a  kind  too  exciting  for  the  digestive 
organs,  may  also  induce  tubercular  cachexia, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  sufilciently  attended  to, — I 
may  say,  not  generally  understood,  even  by  medical 
men ;  nevertheless,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  scroihla,  and  believe  that  it  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect on  the  system  as  a  deficient  supply." — ^*  The 
imperfect  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  inadequate  nourishment  in  the  other,  bemg 
X  2 
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equally  injurious ;  the  form  and  general  characters 
wnlch  the  disease  assumes  may  differ,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  the  same  m  both  cases.  The 
adaptation  of  the  food,  1both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, to  the  age  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  too  little  consid- 
ered ;  and  ihe  evu  consequences  of  this  neglect  are 
often  evident  in  the  chfldren  of  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society,  who  are  allowed  an  unrestricted  use  of 
the  most  exciting  kinds  of  animal  food.'^* 

The  opposite  error,  of  not  providing  a  sufficiently 
nourishing  diet  for  the  young,  is,  from  mistaken 
views,  much  more  prevalent  than  it  ought  to  be, 
particularly  in  female  boarding-schools,  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  system  of  diet  is  often  in- 
sufficient for  due  sustenance  and  growth ;  and  where, 
consequently,  the  natural  expression  of  impaked 
health,  if  not  actual  disease,  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  aspect  of-  most  of  the  pupils.  So  defective,  in- 
deed, is  the  common  school  management  in  thu 
and  other  respects,  that  we  have  the  best  authority 
for  ooBsidering  it  as  a  rare  exception  for  a  girl  to  re- 
turn home  in  full  health  after  spending  two  or  three 
years  at  an  ordinary  English  boarding-schooLf 

It  is  true,  that  much  of  this  result  is  owing  to 
excessive  confinement,  neglect  of  cheerful  exercise, 
ill-ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  and  other  depres- 
sing influences;  but  to  these,  that  of  an  insufficient 
diet  may  often  be  added ;  and  when  it  does  exist,  it 
acts  with  double  (force  from  the  impaired  digestion, 
'  which  seldom  fails  to  ensue  where  the  laws  of 
health  are  so  widely  outraged. 

1  have  seen  some  striking  instances  of  incurable 
scrofulous  disease  induced  by  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  misfortune,  added  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nutritious  food.    After  the  mercantile  dis- 

*  Cterk  on  Polmonary  Conmmiption  and  Scrofula,  p.  230. 
t  Dr.  FortMt  in  Cyclop.  Fract.  Med.,  tioL  i.,  p.  098,  foot-note. 
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asters  of  1835-^,  many  cases  of  this  kind  occurred, 
especially  in  families  whose  sensitive  feeling^  in^ 
duced  them  to  shrink  from  public  observation,  and 
to  suffer  the  severest  privations  rather  than  allow 
their  situation  to  become  known.  In  these  cases, 
the  tone  of  the  general  health  firsi  became  reduced, 
and  then  local  disease  was  easily  excited  by  any 
trivial  cause.  In  one,  the  structure  of  the  bones 
and  joints  became  disorganized,  and  amputation  of 
the  limb  preserved  life,  but  could  not  prevent  other 
parts  of  the  osseous  system  from  being  attacked. 
In  another,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  ensued, 
but  the  constitution  itself  was  so  thoroughly  tainted 
tiiat  no  operation  could  be  performed  with  even  mo- 
mentary success,  and,  after  much  suffering,  the 
patient  died.  The  same  causes  undermined  the 
nealth  of  another  member  of  the  same  family,  and 
led  to  his  death,  from  consumption,  at  an  early 
age. 

In  regard  to  the  diet  best  adapted  to  different  con* 
stitutions  in  mature  age,  I  have  already  confessed 
that  1  have  little' information  to  offer.  In  determin- 
ing the  question,  several  other  circumstances  besideo 
the  mere  temperament  require  to  be  considered.  A 
more  or  less  laborious  mode  of  life,  for  example, 
will  require  a  more  or  less  nutritious  diet,  whatever 
the  original  habit  of  body  may  be.  In  like  manner, 
if  any  temperament  be  in  excess,  and  we  wish  to 
repress  its  predominance,  the  same  kind  of  food 
which  is  suitable  for  it  in  a  lower  degree  will  no 
longer  be  applicable.  Thus,  when  the  lymphatic 
constitution  is  predominant,  and  our  object  is  to 
diminish  its  ascendency,  and  stimulate  the  system 
to  i^reater  vigour,  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  nour- 
ishing food,  combined  with  increased  exercise,  will 
be  more  proper  than  if  there  is  no  such  excess. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  or  sanguine 
temperament  preponderates,  a  plainer  and  less  ex* 
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citing  regimen  will  be  necessairy  than  where  the  con- 
gtitatioaal  tendencies  are  more  equally  balanced. 

The  power  we  possess  of  modifying  the  constita« 
tion  by  well-directed  regimen  is  very  ffreat,  and  only 
requires  to  he  investigated  and  made  known  to  have 
due  importance  assigned  to  it  in  conducting  physic;d 
education.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  art  of 
training,  where  diet  and  exercise  are  reduced  to  a 
practicsd  science  for  the  attainment  of  certain  re- 
sults, and  with  remarkable  success.  In  the  hands 
of  a  trainer,  the  breathless  and  oppressed  frame  of 
a  person  overburdened  with  lymph  and  fat,  speedily 
becomes  converted  into  an  active,  firm,  and  well- 
conditioned  organization,  exhibiting  a  promptitude 
of  action  of  both  mind  and  body  the  very  opposite 
of  its  former  manifestations ;  and  if  such  a  change 
can  be  effected  by  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive the  degree  of  improvement  which  would  follow 
the  uniform  observance  of  proper  regimen  and  diet- 
etic precepts  in  ordinary  society.  In  improving  the 
moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  the  influence  of  food,  air, 
and  exereise  will  soon  be  discovered  to  possess  a 
degree  of  impoi*tance  of  which  at  present  scarcely 
a  suspicion  is  entertained.  They  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  very  foundation  of  a  systematic  education ;  and 
mere  intellectual  cultivation  will  fail  to  produce  its 
full  beneficial  results,  till  the  organization  by  which 
the  mind  operates  be  itself  improved  by  a  treatment 
in  harmony  with  its  own  constitution. 

If  it  be  impossible  for  me  to  communicate  sufil- 
cient  information  to  enable  each  of  my  readers  at 
once  to  determine  the  kind  of  diet  which  is  likely 
to  suit  him  best,  it  will  give  him  at  least  some  satis- 
faction to  know,  that,  by  observing  personally  what 
kind  of  food  agrees  best  with  his  stomach  and  con- 
stitution, he  may  soon  obtain  the  necessary  inform- 
ation for  himself.    When  we  refrain  from  eating  too 
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much,  and  at  unseasonable  hoars,  and  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  undue  oppression  or  discomfort  after 
our  meals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feel  light  and  re- 
freshed, and,  after  a  time,  ready  for  renewed  exer- 
tion, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  food  which  we 
have  taken,  is  wholesome  and  suitable  for  us,  what- 
ever be  its  nature  and  general  effects.  Whereas, 
if,  without  committing  any  excess  or  other  dietetic 
error,  we  experience  the  opposite  sensations  of 
oppression,  languor,  and  uneasiness,  we  may  be  just 
as  certain  that  our  food,  whatever  its  general  char- 
acter for  lightness  and  digestibility,  is  not  whole- 
some or  suitable  for  us  under  our  present  circum- 
stances. So  that,  with  a  little  care  and  trouble,  we 
shall  rarely  be  at  any  loss  to  find  out  what  we  ought 
to  eat  and  what  to  avoid;  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
notorious  that  indigestion  from  a  wrong  choice  of 
food  is  induced  at  least  nine  times  by  wilful  indul- 
gence, for  once  that  it  occurs  from  errors  originating 
in  ignorance  alone.  If  the  proper  quantity  of  food 
be  not  exceeded,  and  the  other  conditions  of  diges- 
tion be  carefully  fulfilled,  the  risk  of  mischief  from 
an  erroneous  choice  of  aliment  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

After  the  full  exposition  of  the  laws  of  digestion 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  although  there  are  very  few  articles  of 
diet  which  a  person  in  health,  and  leading  a  suffi- 
ciently active  life,  may  not  eat  with  impunity,  there 
are  nevertheless  some  which  ought  to  be  preferred, 
and  others  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  by  those 
whose  digestion  is  impaired.  Thus,  vegetables  are, 
generally  speaking,  slower  of  digestion  than  animal 
and  farinaceous  aliments,  and  consequently,  when 
digestion  is  feeble,  are  liable  to  remain  in  the  stom- 
ach till  acetous  fermentation  takes  place,  and  give 
rise  to  acidity  and  flatulence.  Fat  and  oily  meats 
are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament,  and  hence 
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both  form  unsuitable  articles  of  diet  for  dyspeptics. 
Soups  and  liquid  food  are  also  objectionable,  both 
because  they  are  ill  adapted  for  being  properly 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and  by  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  cftomach,  and  because  they  afford  in- 
sufficient nourishment.  From  the  former  cause 
they  frequently  impair  the  digestive  functions ;  and 
from  the  latter,  they  induce  diseases  of  debility 
which  it  is  difficult  to  subdue.  Daily  experience 
furnishes  examples  of  stomachic  disorder  from  eat- 
ing soups,  especially  as  preliminary  to  an  otherwise 
substantial  dinner ;  and  the  fatal  epidemic  which 
prevailed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Milbank  Peniten- 
tiary, was  distinctly  ascertained  to  have  been  partly 
caused  by  an  insufficient  and  too  liquid  diet.  It  is 
common,  indeed,  to  see  heartburn  and  indigestion 
of  recent  origin  cured  simply  by  giving  up  soups 
and  vegetables,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
liquid  taken  at  breakfast  and  tea. 

When,  from  the  state  of  health  or  other  causes, 
chicken-tea,  beef-tea,  veal-broth,  or  other  kinds  of 
soup  require  to  be  given,  their  digestibility  will  gen- 
erally be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  bread  or  rice 
to  give  them  consistency,  and  by  taking  little  or  no 
other  food  along  with  them.  Even  vegetables,  when 
taken  alone,  are  sometimes  digested  without  diffi- 
culty, where,  if  mixed  with  other  substances,  they 
disorder  the  stomach.  Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  gentle- 
man who  "  had  been  for  many  years  a  martyr  to 
stomach  complaints,  seldom  a  day  passing  in  which 
he  did  not  suffer  greatly  from  pain  in  his  stomach, 
with  flatulence,  acidity,  and  the  usual  train  of  dys- 
peptic symptoms ;  and,  in  particular,  he  could  not 
taste  a  bit  of  vegetable  without  sufferinff  from  it 
severely.  He  had  gone  on  in  this  manner  for  years, 
when  he  was  seized  with  complaints  in  his  head, 
threatening  apoplexy,  which,  after  being  relieved 
by  the  usual  means,  showed  such  a  constant  ten- 
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dency  to  recur  that  it  has  been  necessary  erer  since 
to  restrict  him  to  a  diet  ahnost  entirely  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  very  moderate  quantity.  Under  this 
regimen,  so  different  from  his  former  mode  of  living, 
he  has  continued  free  from  any  recurrence  of  the 
complaints  in  his  head,  and  has  never  been  known 
to  complain  of  his  stomach."*  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  very  moderate  quantity  of  vegetable  food 
to  which  the  patient  restricted  himself  had  perhaps 
no  small  share  in  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
his  digestion. 

Dr.  Beaumont  mentions,  as  a  general  result  from 
his  experiments  on  St.  Martin,  that  vegetable  food 
is  slow  of  digestion ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  gives  the  particulars  of  only  one  or  two 
trials,  which  lead  to  no  very  important  results.  In 
one  of  these,  St.  Martin  ate  "  nine  ounces  of  raw, 
ripe,  sour  apples,  at  3  o'clock  35  minutes.  At  3 
o'clock  30  minutes  the  stomach  was  full  of  fluid 
and  pulp  of  apples,  quite  acrid,  and  irritating  the 
edges  of  the  aperture,  as  is  always  the  case  when  he 
eats  acescent  fruits  or  vegetables. ^*^  In  another  in- 
stance ten  ounces  of  raw  cabbage  were  given,  and 
in  two  hours  not  a  particle  of  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach;  while  on  a  third  occasion,  half  a 
pound  of  raw  cabbage,  cut  fine,  and  macerated  in 
vinegar,  disappeared  in  little  more  than  one  hour 
and  a  half !  If  in  the  latter  experiments  the  cab- 
bage was  really  digested,  and  not  merely  propelled 
out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn 
concerning  the  digestibility  of  different  kinds  of 
food,  for  the  result  is  contrary  to  all  generally  re- 
ceived opinions.  When  vegetables  are  allowed, 
great  stress  is  commonly  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  their  being  thoroughly  cooked ;  and  yet,  accord- 

*  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  dec,  Ist  edit.^ 
p.  73. 

t  Beaomont's  Ezperiments  and  Obserrations,  &c.,  p.  243. 
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ing  to  these  experiments,  raw  cabbage  is  very  nearly 
as  digestible  as  soft  boiled  rice  or  sago !  It  is  strange 
that  Dr.  Beaumont  should  not  have  remarked  this 
anomaly,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  done,  since 
he  neither  attempts  to  explain  it  nor  alludes  to  it  as 
any  thing  extraordinary.  My  own  suspicion  is,  that 
the  cabbage  was  not  entirely  digested,  but  had 
merely  passed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine. 

Dr.  Beaumont^s  testimony  in  favour  of  farina- 
ceous vegetables  is,  however,  more  precise  and  sat- 
isfactory. In  some  of  his  experiments,  St.  Martin 
digested  completely  a  full  meal  of  boiled  rice,  season- 
ed with  salt,  in  a  single  hour.  Soft  custard  and  baH- 
ed  rich  sago,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  taken  in  quan- 
tities of  a  pint  each  time,  were  disposed  of  with 
nearly  equal  despatch,  "  and  there  was  no  acrimony 
of  the  gastric  contents,  or  smarting  of  the  edges  of 
the  aperture  during  their  chymification,  as  is  usual 
in  most  vegetable  and  farinaceous  aliments;"  on  the 
contrary,  the  sago  "  seemed  pecuUarly  grateful  to  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  rendering  the  membrane 
soft,  uniform,  and  healthy."*  In  these  instances,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  nothing  else  was  eaten  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  the  stomach  was  not  oppressed 
by  quantity. 

In  early  life,  when  digestion  is  vigorous,  the  sys- 
tem excitable,  and  the  habits  pecuUarly  active,  a  full 
proportion  of  vegetable  and  farinaceous  food  is  prop- 
er and  salutary.  Morning  and  evening  meals  of  this 
description,  prepared  with  milk,  or  taken  along  with 
it,  are  very  useful — ^animal  food  being  reserved  for 
dinner  alone.  But  as  age  advances  and  excitability 
diminishes,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  habits  of  activity 
and  exposure  to  the  open  air  are  changed,  the  sanie 
proportion  of  vegetable  and  farinaceous  food  can  no 
longer  be  digested  so  easily,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  continued. 

*  BeaumoQt'8  Ezperimento  amiObsenratioiM,  ^.,  p.  249. 
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Pastry,  rich  cakes,  puddings,  and  other  articles 
containing  much  fatty  or  oily  matter  in  their  com« 
position,  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  indigesti- 
ble of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  consequently  ought 
never  to  be  eaten  when  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is 
impaired.  There  are  states,  however,  in  which  oily 
articles  seem  to  agree  better  than  lean.  I  have  seen 
very  fat  fried  bacon,  for  ejumple,  digested  with 
ease  at  breakfast,  where  even  a  small  potato  would 
have  disordered  the  stomach.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
afford  any  explanation  of  the  fact,  which,  however, 
is  not  uncommon.  Perhaps  it  is  dependant  on  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  for  Dr.  Beau- 
mont often  remarked  that  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  stomach  facilitates  the  digestion  of  fat  and  oily 
aliments,  and  that,  even  out  of  the  stomach,  gastric 
juice  dissolves  suet  faster  when  a  little  bile  is  added 
to  the  mixture  than  when  the  juice  is  pure.  He 
mentions,  moreover,  that  he  never  found  bile  in  the 
stomach,  at  least  during  health,  except  when  food 
of  an  oily  kind  had  been  eaten;  and,  m- accordance 
with  this,  I  have  generally  noticed  that  fried  bacon 
agrees  best  with  what  are  called  "  biUous'^  subjects. 
Still,  however,  the  quantity  must  be  small,  otherwise 
it  will  prove  injurious. 

Plain,  well-cooked  animal  food,  not  too  recently 
killed,  and  eaten  in  moderate  quantity,  with  bread, 
rice,  or  roasted  potatoes,  forms  one  of  the  most 
easily  digested  meals  which  can  be  devised  for  a 
weaK  stomach.  Sometimes,  however,  potato  in- 
duces acidity  and  flatulence,  and  ought  not  to  be 
used.  Venison  and  most  kinds  of  game  are  very 
suitable  in  the  same  circumstances. 

In  s<Hne  conditions  of  the  system,  where  the  con- 
dition is  irritable,  and  the  mode  of  life  not  sufficient- 
ly active,  red,  highly  animalized  meat  proves  too 
stimulating,  although  easy  of  digestion.  The  same 
happens  during  recovery  from  illness ;  and  hence 
fish,  chicken,  and  other  white  meats,  which  excite 
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liBss  md  are  digfested  more  slowly,  are  often  allow'-' 
able  where  beef,  mutton,  pork,  Ac.  cannot  be  taken 
with  impunity.  For  the  same  reason,  white  and 
young  meats  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  excitable 
systems  of  the  young. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  with  disquisi- 
tions about  the  prefefi^nce  due  to  individual  articles 
of  food,  were  such  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view.  " 
But  books  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
abound,  and  are  already  in  general  circulation ;  and 
as  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  is  contained 
in  them,  it  would  be  making  a  needless  demand  on 
the  patience  of  the  reader  merely  to  repeat  what  is 
to  be  found  in  so  many  other  works.  My  object  is 
the  exposition  of  practical  principlks  rather  than 
of  minute  details ;  and  my  great  aim  is  to  enable 
every  intelligent  person  to  understand,  not  only 
what  digestion  is,  but  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, so  that  he  may  know  at  once  why  it  is  for  his 
advantage  to  adhere  to  one  course  of  conduct  in 
preference  to  another  in  regard  to  it — why,  in  differ- 
ent situations,  diet  requires  to  be  modified  in  order 
to  adapt  it  more  effectually  to  the  varying  wants  of 
the  svstem — and,  lastly,  the  circumstances  or  rules 
trp*  which  such  modifications  ought  to  be  determined. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  explain  any  or 
all  of  these  principles  sufficiently  to  render  them  sus- 
ceptible of  a  practical  application  by  the  reader,  not 
only  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased,  but  the  advantage  to 
him  will  speedily  convince  him  that  I  have  acted 
nidiciously  in  forsaking  the  beaten  path,  and  drawing 
his  attention  to  truths  of  still  greater  importance  to 
Iris  welfare  than  those  which  are  most  commonly 
treated  of  under  the  title  of  dietetics. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BErORB  AND  AKTEB 
EATING.* 

General  laws  of  oiganic  actiTity  a|>ply  to  the  stomach  as  well  as  to 
other  parts.— Increased  flowofblood  towards  the  stomach  da- 
ring digestion. — Hence  less  circulating  in  other  organs. — And 
consequently  less  aptitude  for  exertion  in  them.— Bodily  rest 
and  mental  tranquillity  essential  to  sound  digestion. — Rest  al- 
ways attended  to  before  feeding  horses. — Hence  also  a  natural 
aversion  to  exertion  immediately  after  eating. — Mischief  done 
by  hurrying  away  to  business  after  meals.— Severe  thinking 
hurtful  at  that  time. — Playful  cheerfulness  after  dinner  con- 
ducive to  digestion.— The  mind  often  the  cause  of  indigestion. 
— Its  mode  of  operation  explained. — Also  influences  nutrition. 
—Illustration  imm  Shakspeare.— Importance  of  attending  to 
this  condition  of  health  enforced. 

Hayino  now  discussed  the  principles  by  which  the 
number,  quantity,  and  quality  of  our  meals  ought  to 
be  regulated,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions required  for  the  healthy  performance  of  diges- 
tion after  the  aliment  has  reached  the  stomach,  and 
to  deduce  from  them  such  practical  rules  as  shall 
tend  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  favour  digestion, 
the  observance  of  bodily  rest  and  mental  tranquillity 
for  some  time  before  and  after  every  meal  is  per- 
haps the  most  important ;  its  influence  depends  on  a 
well-known  law  of  the  animal  economy,  already 
frequently  alluded  to,  but  to  which,  that  it  may  be 
fully  understood,  I  must  again  shortly  refer. 

Whenever  any  living  part  is  called  into  vivid  ac- 
tion, an  increased  flow  of  blood  and  of  nervous 
energy  towards  it  immediately  commences,  to  ena- 
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ble  it  to  sustain  the  requisite  degree  of  excitement, 
and  continues  till  some  time  after  the  activity  has 
ceased.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  whenever  food 
is  swallowed,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
becomes  suffused  with  blood,  and,  owing  to  the 
ffreater  distension  of  its  vessels,  its  colour  changes 
from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  red  hue.  After  digestion 
is  completed,  and  the*  unusual  supply  of  blood  is  no 
longer  required,  the  vessels  again  diminish,  and  the 
colour  returns  to  its  original  tint.  In  St.  Martin's 
stomach,  these  changes  were  so  often  seen  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  as  to  render  their  occurrence  as  fully 
demonstrated  as  any  circumstance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Even  had  they  never  been  seen, 
the  simple  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach would  lead  us  directly  to  the  inference  that  it 
receives  an  additional  supply  of  blood  when  engaged 
in  digestion ;  for  the  veiy  act  of  its  distention  by 
food  renders  the  course  of  its  blood  vessels  less  tor* 
tuous,  and  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  conse- 
quently more  easy  and  rapid.  In  the  case  of  the 
stomach,  indeed,  the  increased  circulation  is  doubly 
required ;  not  onl^,  as  in  other  parts,  to  enable  it  to 
act  with  greater  vigour,  but  also  to  supply  the  very 
copious  secretion  of  gastric  and  mucous  fluids  ne- 
cessary for  digestion,  and  which  we  have  seen  to 
commence  the  moment  food  touches  the  mucous 
coat.  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  actually  secreted 
at  each  meal  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  but  as 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  it  is  required  for  the 
8(^ution  of  food  out  of  the  stomach,  its  amount  must 
be  very  considerable.  Indeed,  we  know  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  St.  Martin  dined  on  broiled 
mutton  and  bread  without  any  liquids,  the  gastric 
secretion  was  so  copious,  that  half  an  hour  after- 
ward the  '*  stomach  was  as  fliU  of  fluids  as  when  he 
drank  a  pint  immediately  after  eating  ;'^  and,  as  the 

•  Beaumont's  Experiments  and  Obsenrations,  &c,,  p.  185. 
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whole  of  this  must  have  been  derived  directly  from 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  they  must  necessarily  have  received  a  very 
large  supply  to  enable  them  to  furnish  it. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  grand  afflux  of 
blood  which  takes  place  towards  the  stomach  and 
intestines  during  digestion,  cannot  occur  without  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  quantity  circulating 
on  the  surface  and  in  other  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  attended,  of  course,  with  a  diminished  power 
of  action  in  them.  Hence,  for  some  time  after  a  full 
meal,  there  is  an  inaptitude  for  vigorous  thinking 
and  bodily  exertion,  a  depression  of  respiration,  and^ 
in  delicate  persons,  a  degree  of  coldness  or  chill  felt 
over  the  whole  body.  But,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  depression  is  not  of  long  continuance. 
After  the  requisite  secretions  have  been  provided 
for  the  solution  of  the  food  and  the  formation  of  the 
chyle,  a  reaction  and  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood,  now  partially  renewed  by  the  admixture 
of  nutritive  chyle,  ensue,  and,  by  the  stimulus  which 
they  afford,  soon  fit  the  person  for  the  active  re« 
sumption  of  his  ordinary  duties. 

That  this  impaired  activity  of  the  other  functions 
after  a  full  meal  is  natural,  and  intentionally  arranged 
by  the  Creator,  is  plain,  both  from  its  universality 
among  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced.  Among  the  lower  creatures, 
the  sluggishness  induced  by  eating  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  they  gorge  them- 
selves with  food.  The  boa  constrictor,  after  a  plen- 
tiful repast,  slumbers  for  a  week ;  and  the  glutton 
of  our  own  species,  in  similar  circumstances,  drops 
into  a  stertorous  sleep  of  several  hours.  If  active 
exertion  immediately  after  a  full  meal  be  rendered 
compulsory  by  any  external  cause,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  urging  to  fiight,  the  aliment  often 
remains  for  hours  in  the  stomaeh  undigested.  Again* 
Y2 
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the  t«ry  distention  of  the  stomach  inseparable  from 
a  hearty  meal,  necesMorily  impairs  the  activity  of 
seTeral  of  the  functions,  by  direcily  pressing  opon 
the  vessels  which  supply  their  organs  with  blood, 
and  consequently  diminishing  the  stimulus  essential 
to  their  activity.  .     ^     ,  ^ 

The  obvious  practical  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  a  consideration  of  the  principle  undei;  discus- 
sion is,  that  rest  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
for  a  short  time  both  betoe  and  after  eating  are  ne- 
cessary, and  conducive  to  healthy  digestion.  If  we 
have  been  enga|[ed  in  severe  and  fatiguing  bodily 
exertion,  or  anxious  meditation,  Just  before  sitting 
down- to  a  meal,  the  blood  which  was  flowing  copi- 
ously through  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  or  me 
brain  to  keep  up  their  unusual  action,  still  continues 
to  do  so,  because  a  sufficient  interval  has  not  elapsed 
to  allow  the  excitement  to  subside,  and  -a  new  dis- 
tribution to  take  place  towards  the  organs  concerned 
in  digestion.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  stomach 
does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  carry  on  its  in« 
creased  action,  and  furnish  gastric  juice  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity,  or  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  mix  with 
the  whole  of  the  food ;  and  that  the  nervous  energy, 
already  partially  exhausted  by  over-excitement  m 
the  remoter  organs,  is  imperfectly  supplied  to  the 
stomach,  the  tone  and  action  of  which  are  thus  so 
far  impaired  as  to  renderit  no  longer  able  to  carry 
on  digestion  with  its  usual  success.  Accordingly;, 
when  we  are  fatigued  with  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
we  are  naturally  impelled  to  seek'  repose  before  sit- 
ting down  to  table ;  and  if  we  yield  to  this  instinct- 
ive prompting,  and  refresh  ourselves  by  a  rest,  we 
not  only  enjoy  better  what  we  eat,  but  also  digest  it 
with  an  ease  and  comfort  unattainable  by  swallowing 
our  food  the  moment  our  labour  is  at  an  end ;  and 
hence  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  appropriating 
half  an  hour  to  any  light  occupation,  such  as  dress- 
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ing,  before  sitting  down  to  dinner.  If,  however,  we 
have  previously  been  engaged  only  in  very  moderate 
exercise,  an  interval  of  repose  is  not  required,  be- 
cause then  there  is  no  undue  excitement  elsewhere 
to  retard  the  necessary  flow  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  towards  the  internal  organs. 

The  practical  rule  of  avoiding  serious  exertion  of 
mind  or  body  immediately  after  eating,  which  is 
directly  deducible  from  the  physiologies!  law  above 
explained,  has  long  been  acted  upon  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  lower  animals ;  and  no  one  who  sets  any 
value  on  the  lives  of  his  horses  or  dogs,  ever  allows 
it  to  be  disregarded  with  respect  to  them.  And  yet 
the  same  man  who  would  unhesitatingly  dismiss  his 
groom  for  feeding  his  horse  immediately  after  a 
fatigiiing  chase  or  a  gallop  home,  would  probably 
think  nothing  of  walking  into  the  house  and  ordering 
dinner  to  be  instantly  served  for  himself  in  similar 
circumstances.  In  the  army,  the  difficulty  of  man- 
aging recruits,  on  a  march,  in  this  respect,  has  often 
been  remarked.  Fatigued  with  the  day's  exertions, 
they  are  impatient  for  food,  and,  when  they  get  it, 
can  scarcely  refrain  so  long  from  devouring  it  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  even  moderately  cooked.  They 
consequently  labour  under  the  double  disadvantage 
of  eating  before  the  system  is  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  repose  to  benefit  by  the  supply,  and  of  having  the 
food  itself  in  a  condition  unfit  for  easy  digestion. 
The  old  campai^Tier,  on  the  other  hand,  instructed 
by  former  experience,  restrains  his  appetite,  syste- 
matically  kindles  his  fire,  cooks  his  victuals,  and 
makes  his  arrangements  for  the  night,  with  a  cool- 
ness of  deliberation  which  surprises  the  recruit; 
and  he  is  amply  repaid  for  his  temporary  self-denial, 
by  the  greater  enjoyment  and  support  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  very  same  materials  which  the  impa- 
tience of  the  other  has  caused  him  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  to  waste. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  advantages  resulting 
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from  attention  to  this  rule,  consider  for  a  moment 
its  universal  and  scrupulous  observance  by  post- 
masters and  jockeys,  and  think  whether  these  are 
persons  likely  to  throw  away  time  and  trouble  on  a 
useless  ceremony.  When  a  horse  is  taken  out  of 
harness,  an  interval  of  repose  is  always  allowed, 
that  the  excitement  of  the  system  may  have  time  to 
subside ;  and  then  not  only  an  eager  appetite  but  an 
active  digestion  are  sure  to  follow.  Many  a  valu- 
able horse  has  been  killed  by  being  prematurely  fed 
after  fatiguing  exercise,  and  man  himself  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  He  not  only  enjoys  a  meal 
with  superior  relish,  but  digests  it  better,  when  due 
repose  has  removed  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
exertion.  Even  after  continued  activity  of  mind,  a 
period  of  tranquillity  or  of  gentle  bodily  exercise  is 
eminently  conducive  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  precisely  because  it  favours  the  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  circulating  blood  which  that  process 
requires. 

In  accordance  with  this  law  of  digestion,  there  is 
throughout  the  whole  animal  creation  a  marked 
aversion  to  activity  for  some  time  after  a  full  meal, 
although  man,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  or  the 
gratification  of  other  passions,  often  sets  it  at  defi- 
ance, and  engages  in  bodily  or  mental  labour  both 
immediately  before  and  after  meals ;  but,  in  return, 
he  receives  his  reward  for  despising  the  authority 
of  nature,  in  a  severity  of  suffering  from  which  the 
animals  whom  he  treats  so  much  better  than  him- 
self, are  by  his  care  entirely  exempted.  Nowhere, 
for  example,  does  man  hurry  off  to  business  so  im- 
mediately as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
nowhere  does  he  bolt  his  food  so  much  as  if  run- 
ning a  race  against  time.  The  consequence  is,  that 
nowhere  do  intemperate  eating  and  dyspepsy  pre- 
vail to  the  same  enormous  amount.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  extent  of  trans- 
gression cannot  be  compared  with  what  is  witnessed 
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among  our  transatlantic  brethren;  and  the  result 
shows,  that  if  we  in  Britain  suffer  from  indulging 
our  fondness  for  good  things,  the  coniparatively  de- 
liberate way  in  which  we  set  about  enjoying  them, 
serves  as  a  partial  safeguard,  and  exempts  us  from 
a  portion  of  the  punishment  which  our  brethren 
bring  down  upon  themselves,  by  the  hurry  with 
which  they  first  devour  their  food  and  then  set  off 
to  work.  Rapid  eating  almost  invariably  leads  to 
overloading  the  stomach ;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
a  total  disregard  of  the  quietude  necessary  for  diges- 
tion, what  can  be  expected  to  follow  but  inveterate 
dyspepsy  ? 

The  reason  why  wounds,  bloodletting,  bathing, 
and  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  disturb  the 
regularity  of  the  circulation,  are  so  hurtful  after  a 
full  meal,  will  now  be  apparent.  The  effect  of 
wounds  and  bloodletting  is  to  g[ive  rise  to  an  instan- 
taneous change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and 
to  deprive  the  stomach  of  that  which  is  now  doubly 
required.  Bathing,  whether  hot  or  cold,  has  an 
analogous  effect;  and  so,  indeed,  have  all  violent 
and  sudden  bodily  or  mental  shocks. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  period 
of  repose  necessary  to  ensure  healthy  digestion  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  time  of  the  continuance  of 
food  in  the  stomach.  After  a  moderate  meal,  and 
in  ordinary  health,  the  concentration  of  the  vital 
powers  in  that  organ,  and  their  proportionate  de- 
pression in  other  parts  of  the  body,  rarely  continue, 
at  least  in  a  very  marked  degree,  beyond  the  period 
usually  allotted  to  the  siesta,  or  sleep  after  dinner, 
in  warm  climates,  and  even  in  Italy  and  Spain*^ 
namely,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the 
meal  has  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  the  digestion  of 
the  whole  is  secreted  generally  within  the  first  hour ; 
after  which  time,  consequently,  the  same  quantity 
of  blood  is  no  longer  required  to  be  directed  towards 
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the  stomach,  but  may  beneficially  be  distribated  to 
such  other  parts,  as  from  their  activity  more  imme- 
diately require  its  aid.  If  the  muscular  system  is 
to  be  employed  in  labour  or  locomotion,  the  blood 
can  now  be  spared  to  sustain  its  activity;  if  the 
mind  is  to  be  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  it  can 
be  sent  to  the  brain  withdut  robbing  the  stomach. 
The  same  principle  of  course  applies  to  all  the  other 
organs ;  and  it  is  therefore  chiefly  during  the  first 
hour,  till  all  the  gastric  juice  be  provided  and  the 
chymification  of  the  food  be  fairly  commenced,  that 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  inaction  of  body  are  so 
essential. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  reality  of  increased  cir- 
culation in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  during  diges- 
tion has  been  established  by  ocular  demonstration, 
as  well  as  by  analogy.  The  increase  in  the  supply 
of  nervous  energy  which  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  is,  however,  scarcely  less  certain,  although 
from  its  nature  incapable  of  being  seen.  It  is  the 
almost  characteristic  feature  of  the  nervous  system 
to  be  excited  by  stimulus  to  increased  action ;  and 
we  formerly  saw  that  when  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach are  cut,  and  the  flow  of  nervous  influence  is 
arrested,  digestion  instantly  suffers.  But  the  same 
principle  holds. in  the  nervous  as  in  the  circulating 
system.  Energetic  action  cannot  be  kept  up  in  two 
distant  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
intellect  be  intently  occupied  in  profound  and  ab- 
sorbing thought,  the  nervous  energy  will  be  concen- 
trated in  the  brain,  and  any  demands  made  on  it  by 
the  stomach  or  muscles  will  be  very  imperfectly  at- 
tended to.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  be 
actively  engaged  in  digesting  a  full  meal,  and  some 
subject  of  thought  be  then  presented  to  the  mind, 
considerable  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  pursuing  it,  and 
most  probably  both  thought  and  digestion  will  be 
disturbed.  If  the  mental  effort  required  be  easy 
and  agreeable,  and  the  meal  be  a  very  temperate 
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one,  there  will  be  much  less  difficulty  in  simultane- 
ously proceeding  with  both,  because  comparatively 
little  nenrous  energy  will  then  suffice  for  them. 
Still,  however,  each  will  go  on  more  efficiently  if 
not  interfered  with  by  the  other. 

When  the  mind  is  active  and  vigorous,  and  prop- 
erly exercised  in  all  its  departments  of  feeling  and 
affection  as  well  as  of  intellect,  the  nervous  influ- 
ence which  the  brain  produces  is  not  only  more 
abundant,  but  of  a  more  healthful  and  invigorating 
quality.  Hence  the  well-known  preservative  and 
restorative  influence  of  cheerful  dispositions  and 
gratified  activity  of  mind,  and  hence  the  depressing, 
morbid,  and  often  fatal  eflects  of  corroding  care, 
grief,  or  apprehension,  on  every  organ  of  the  body. 
Hence,  too,  the  weak  digestion  and  sallow  com- 
plexions of  literary  men  and  hard  students,  who 
suffer  severely  from  transgressing  this  law  of  the 
animal  economy  by  habitually  engaging  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  much  exertion  of  mind,  not  only 
soon  after,  but  even  during  the  very  act  of  swallow- 
ing their  meals.  Ignorant  of  the  connection  subsist- 
ing between  the  different  functions,  and  of  their  laws 
of  action,  few  can  be  convinced  in  time  of  the  im- 
portance of  observing  this  condition,  even  after  its 
operation  has  been  explained  to  them.  In  the  con- 
clusion, however,  experience  teaches  many  whose 
reason  is  insufficient  for  their  guidance,  and  forces 
them  to  a  closer  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
nature,  when  obedience  is  almost  too  late  to  be  of 
benefit. 

The  prodigious  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
on  digestion  is  familiarly  and  unequivocally  exhib- 
ited in  almost  every  case  of  dyspepsy  which  each 
succeeding  day  brings  under  the  notice  of  the  phy- 
sician. He  knows  well  from  experience  that  the 
diet  may  be  selected  with  every  care,  its  quantity 
duly  proportioned,  and  exercise  rigidly  practised, 
and  yet  all  his  curative  treatment  fail  even  to  re- 
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liere,  unless  his  patient  be  at  the  same  time  freed 
from  the  pressure  of  care,  and  due  attention  be  de- 
voted to  the  obseryance  of  mental  and  bodily  repose 
after  every  meal.  The  heavier  the  meal  the  greater 
is  the  desire  for  absolute  rest,  and  the  less  advan- 
tageously ean  active  exertion  be  encountered. 
When  the  stomach  is  loaded,  the  whole  vital  ener- 
gies seem  to  be  concentrated  in  it  to  enable  it  to 
cope  with  the  task  imposed  upon  it.  But  when  we 
eat  temperately,  there  is  less  necessity  for  entire 
quietude  of  mind  and  body.  Accordingly,  if  we  do 
not  experience  the  same  dislike  to  exertion  after  a 
light  forenoon  lunch,  which  we  do  after  a  heavy  late 
dinner,  the  reason  is  simply,  that  less  gastric  juice, 
less  nervous  energy,  and  less  vigorous  action  in  the 
stomach,  are  required  to  digest  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

Among  operative  manufacturers,  who  are  much 
within  doors,  and  who  are  allowed  only  a  few  min- 
utes for  meals,  indigestion  is  very  prevalent.  Ordi- 
nary Labourers  are  better  treated  in  this  respect,  as 
they  are  allowed  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  another 
for  dinner.  To  most  of  them  the  walk  to  and  from 
their  own  houses  is  almost  as  good  as,  if  not  better, 
than  absolute  rest,  because  it  varies  their  position,  is 
taken  leisurely,  and  costs  no  effort. 

Those  who  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
active  exertion  immediately  after  a  meal,  or  whose 
minds  are  intently  occupied  in  thought  or  emotion, 
will  find  their  only  safety  in  eating  less  than  when 
differently  situated.  The  etomach,  having  less 
labour  imposed  upon  it,  will  require  less  blood  and 
less  nervous  energy,  and  consequently  less  of  both 
will  be  abstracted  from  the  other  organs,  which  are 
also  in  activity,  and  requiring  their  assistance. 
Travellers,  literati,  and  other  actively  engaged  men, 
know  this  rule  by  experience,  and  some  of  them 
have  specially  noticed  its  importance.  Richard 
Cumberland,  for  examj^e,  in  speaking  of  his  own 
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habits,  says :  **  Nature  has  gi^en  me  the  hereditaiy 
blessing  of  a  constitutional  and  habitual  temperance, 
that  revolts  against  excess  of  any  sort,  and  never 
suffers  appetite  to  load  the  frame.  I  am  accordingly 
as  fit  to  resume  my  book  or  my  pen  the  instant  after 
my  meal,  as  I  was  in  the  freshest  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing.'** This  compatibility  of  temperate  eating  with 
activity  did  not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

The  state  of  the  mind,  indeed,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  not  only  on  the  stomach,  but  on  the  whole 
process  of  nutrition,  and  greatly  modifies  the  quan- 
tity which  may  be  safely  eaten.  If  the  mind  be  gay 
and  joyous,  appetite  will  be  comparatively  keen, 
digestion  effective  and  rapid,  and  nutrition  complete. 
Examples  of  this  kind  abound  in  childhood,  and 
among  an  easy-minded,  well-fed  peasantry.  Whereas 
if  the  mind  be  harassed  by  care  and  anxiety,  or  de« 
▼oured  by  grief,  envy,  jealousy,  or  other  troubles 
and  disquieting  passions,  the  healthy  calls  of  appe- 
tite will  be  scarcely  known,  and  digestion  and  nu- 
trition will  be  equally  impaired.  This  fact  is  exem- 
plified on  a  large  scale  in  every  commercial  country, 
and  especially  in  times  o(  public  distress  and  political 
change,  Shakspeare  obviously  had  the  principle  in 
Tiew  when  he  made  Csesar  exclaim— 

**  Let  me  have  men  tbont  me  that  me  fat, 
Sledt-headed  men,  and  sBcb  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  tkmka  too  muck :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Antony.  Fear  him  nut,  Cssar,  he's  not  dangerous^ 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Ctffor.  WotM  he  were  fatter:  but  I  liMT  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassias.    He  reads  much. 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ;  he  kntee  no  playst 

*  Ou]iibeila|Kl'sllfeaii>irs,vol.ii.,p.aOi. 
Z 
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As  tfaou  dost,  Antony ;  be  hears  nonnislcr 
Seklom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  th^  very  dangerous." 

Even  experience  must  have  taught  every  one 
with  what  zest  we  sit  down  to' enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  how  largely  we  incline  to  eat,  when 
the  mind  is  free,  unburdened,  and  joyous,  compared 
with  the  little  attention  we  bestow  on  our  meals 
when  we  are  overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  or  have 
the  whole  energies  of  the  mind  concentrated  on 
some  important  scheme.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
indeed*  that  the  over-exertion  and  excitement,  or 
absolute  inertness  of  mind,  in  which  sedentary 
people  are  generally  immersed,  contributes  greatly, 
along  with  the  want  of  muscular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  to  impair  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs. 
In  this  way,  as  it  is  not  less  justly  than  forcibly  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Caldwell,  "  dyspepsy  commenees,  per- 
haps, as  often  in  the  brain  as  in  the  stomach.  Pos- 
sibly oftener.  That  this  is  true  of  the  disease  in 
Europe  will  scarcely  be  denied,  after  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  connected  with  it.  It  is  there 
almost  exclusively  a  complaint  of  the  studious  and 
the  scheming,  who,  over-tasking  their  brains,  injure 
them  by  toil.  Among  the  husbandmen  of  Eneland, 
who  steadily  pursue  their  tranquil  mode  of  life,  re- 
gardless of  the  fluctuations  of  stock,  the  bickerings 
of  party,  the  fate  of  political  measures,  and  the 
changes  of  place,  dyspepsy  is  almost  a  stranger.** 
"  In  the  cities,  the  same  is  in  a  great  measure  true 
of  merchants,  manufacturers;  and  mechanics,  who 
are  engaged  in  a  regular  and  well-established  busi- 
ness, which  is  fully  understood  by  them,  where  the 
risk  is  slight  and  the  profits  sure,  and  no  disquieting 
Anxiety  attends  it.    Such  individuals  ^ave  a  good 
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digestion,  and  bear  the  marks  of  it.  But  with  liter- 
ary  men,  officers  of  state,  dealers  in  scrip,  daring 
adventurers,  and  anxious  and  ambitious  projectors 
of  improyements,  with  these  and  every  other  brain- 
worn  class  of  persons,  the  case  is  different.  Dys- 
pepsy  is  their  torment,  and  they  exhibit  deep  traces 
of  it  in  their  lean  frames  and  ha^igard  countenances. 
Yet  are  they  much  more  select  m  their  diet,  both  as 
respects  quantity,  quality,  and  cooking,  than  the 
classes  to  whom  dyspepsy  is  unknown.  This  fact 
is  notorious,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  Nor 
can  it  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  any  other  cause  but 
excessive  and  deleterious  cerebral  irritation  in  the 
one  case,  and  an  exemption  from  it  in  the  other ; 
and  this  cause  seems  sufficient  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem."* 

In  denouncing  active  exertion  of  mind  or  body 
immediately  after  eating,  as  inimical  to  digestion,  it 
is  not  m^nt  that  we  should  go  to  sleeft.  Or  indulge 
in  absolute  listlessness.  A  weak  constitution  may 
require  something  like  complete  repose,  but  a  person 
in  ordinary  health  may  indulge  in  a  leisurely  saun- 
ter or  pleasant  conversation,  not  only  without  injury 
but  with  positive  benefit ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
situation  in  which  digestion  goes  on  so  favourably^ 
as  during  the  cheerful  play  of  sentiment  in  the  after- 
dinner  small- talk  of  a  well-assorted  circle.  The 
nervous  stimulus  sent  to  the  stomach  is  then  of  the 
most  healthful  and  invigorating  description;  and 
even  the  dyspeptic,  if  on  his  guard  against  a  heavy 
meal,  forgets  his  woes  amid  the  unwonted  vigour  of 
his  functions. 

It  is  true  that  thousands  who  habitually  neelect 
the  observance  of  the  condition  here  adverted  to, 
continue  to  live  and  digest  for  years  without  appear- 
ing to  suffer  much  from  their  conduct.  But  it  is  not 
less   true  that  there  are  many  more  who  bring 

*  Caldwell's  Thoughts  on  Physical  Education,  p.  94. 
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wretchedness  and  disease  upon  themselyes  and  their 
offmingt  in  the  yain  attempt  to  counteract  the  in- 
tentions of  nature,  and  that  there  are  comparatiyely 
few,  even  of  the  former,  so  happily  constituted  as  to 
escape  entirely  unscathed.  Most  frequently  the 
•Til  consequences  are  only  accumulating,  and  when 
Uiev  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of  years,  the  victim 
inds  himself  more  severely  punished  than  he  had 
ever  expected  to  be.  In  this  respect,  the  conse- 
quence resembles  that  arising  from  breathing  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  The  eA'ect  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible for  a  time ;  but  if  God  has  ordained  a  pure 
air  to  be  best  adapted  for  respiration,  we  have  the 
infallible  authority  of  his  omniscience  for  believing 
that  one  which  is  vitiated  must  be  less  wholesome, 
although  his  beneficence  has  so  constituted  us,  that 
the  injury  resulting  from  it  is  gradual  in  its  infliction, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  us  time  to  escape.  In 
like  manner,  if  bodily  and  mental  relaxation  are 
favourable  to  digestion,  we  have  the  same  infallible 
guarantee  that  every  departure  from  them  must  be  in 
so  far  hurtfult  however  slowly  the  effect  may  devel- 
ope  itself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  DRINKS. 

Thirst  the  best  guide  in  taking  simple  drinks.— Thirst  ifl- 
creased  by  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluids.—The  deairtf 
for  liquids  generall?  an  indication  of  their  propriety.— Much 
fluid  hurtfulat  meaui. — Most  usefol  three  ortour  hours  later.—' 
The  temperature  of  drinks  is  of  conseauence.— Curious  &1I 
of  temperature  in  the  stomach  from  cold  water.— Ices  hurt- 
ful after  dinner.— Useful  in  warm  weather,  when  digestion  is 
completed  and  caution  used.— Cold  water  more  dangerous 
than  ice  when  the  body  is  orerheated.— Tepid  drinks  safest 
and  most  refreshing  after  perspiration.— Kinds  of  drink. — Wa- 
ter safe  for  every  c(Mi8titution. — Wine,  spirits,  and  other 
fermented  lii^uors,  too  stimulating  for  general  use,  but  bene- 
ficial  in  certam  circumstances.- Test  ot  their  utility. 

On  the  subject  of  drinks  two  questions  naturally 
occur.  When  ought  we  to  drink  ?  and,  What  ou^ht 
we  to  drink  1  On  both  I  shall  offer  a  few  very  brief 
remarks. 

In  the  first  part  ot  this  volume  T  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  given  to  us  for 
the  express  purpose  of  impelling  us  to  take  liquids 
whenever  the  wants  of  the  system  require  them, 
and  that,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  we  cannot 
have  a  better  or  a  safer  guide.  Such  is  the  general 
case ;  but  exposed  as  we  are  to  numerous  deviations 
from  the  intentions  of  nature  in  our  ways  of  tivingf 
a  few  precautionary  observations  may  not  be  without 
use. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  separated  from  the  blood 

and  thrown  out  of  the  system,  in  the  course  of 

twenty-four  hours,  by  perspiration,  exhalation  from 

the  lungs,  the  urinary  discharge,  and  the  varioiw 
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Other  secretions,  is  very  great ;  and  were  not  the 
loss  as  reffularly  supplied  by  the  ingestion  of  liquid, 
either  as  khmI  or  as  drink,  the  blood  would  speedily 
become  so  thick  as  to  be  unfit  for  circulation.  This 
actually  happens  in  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood  is  drained  off  through 
the  bowels  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  urgency  of  thirst  is  almost  always 
excessiye.  In  the  healthy  state,  however,  the  loss 
of  fluid  is  never  too  rapid  unless  under  severe  ex- 
ertion or  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature,  both 
being  circumstances  in  which  it  is  well  known  that 
thirst  becomes  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  frame. 

In  proof  of  the  sensation  of  thirst  being  greatly 
dependant  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  circulating  in 
the  vessels.  Professor  Dunglison  of  Maryland  refers 
to  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  that  he  *'  suc- 
ceeded in  allaying  the  thirst  of  animals  by  injecting 
milk,  whey,  water,  and  other  fluids  into  their  veins  ;*' 
and  to  Ornla^s  statement,  **  that,  in  his  toxicological 
experiments,  he  frequently  allayed,  in  this  way,  the 
excessive  thirst  of  animals  to  which  he  had  admin- 
istered poison,  and  which  were  incapable  of  drink- 
ing, owing  to  the  oesophagus  having  been  tied.  He 
found,  also,  that  the  blood  of  animals  was  more  and 
more  deprived  of  its  watery  portions  as  the  absti- 
nence from  liquids  was  more  prolonged;"*  and 
hence  the  greater  thirst  naturally  experienced  under 
such  circumstances. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  the  desire  for  liquids  will 
in  itself  be  an  indication  of  their  propriety ;  but  in 
gratifying  it,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  drink  so 
fast  as  either  to  distend  the  stomach  beyond  proper 

*  See  Piofessor  DungUson's  Elements  of  Hygiene,  p.  324, 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  a  great  variety  of  very  usefol  m> 
formation  on  all  the  branches  of  the  subject.  The  remarks  oo 
Um  diflfarent  kinds  of  food  and  diink  ue  among  the  best  whidi 
I  haw  met  with. 
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bounds,  or  to  disturb  the  progress  of  digestion  by 
undue  dilution  too  soon  after  eating.  Many  per« 
sons,  from  habit  rather  than  thirst,  impair  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  by  drinking  largely  durmg  or  imme* 
diately  after  meals,  and  thus  relaxing  the  mucous 
eoat,  and  probably  affecting  the  quality  of  its  secre* 
tions.  If  the  gastric  juice  be  greatly  diluted  by 
extraneous  fluids,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its 
solvent  power  must  be  diminished;  but  whether 
this  explanation  be  sound  or  not,  the  practice  of 
drinking  frequently  is  certainly  hurtful,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  avoid  it. 

Experience  proves  that  a  moderate  quantity  of 
liquid  during  a  meal  is  beneficial;  and  if  we  drink 
little  at  a  time,  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  proper 
limit  will  be  very  small.  Dyspeptics,  however, 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  taking  too  much, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  are  relieved  for 
the  moment,  but  afterward  aggravated,  by  the  free 
dilution  of  the  food.  Those,  also,  who  live  well, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  daily,  whether  the 
system  re<j[uires  it  or  not,  often  fall  into  the  error  of 
excessive  indulgence  in  liquids  to  mitigate  the  thirst 
and  irritability  which  the  unnecessary  use  of  stimu* 
lus  never  fails  to  induce,  especially  at  night  The 
continual  dilution,  however,  adds  to  the  mischief, 
by  increasing  the  debility  of  Uie  stomach,  and,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  thirst,  the  only  effect- 
ual remedy  is  to  adapt  the  diet  and  regimen  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  constitution.  Except  in  dis- 
ease, a  continually  recurring  thirst  must  proceed 
from  mismanagement,  and  it  is  to  be  satisfied  by  an 
improved  and  rational  regimen,  and  not  by  oceans 
of  fluid,  which  only  weaken  the  stomach  still  more, 
and  aggravate  the  craving  they  are  meant  to  cure. 

The  opinion  is  very  prevalent,  that  mild  drinks 
may  be  taken  with  most  advantage  about  three  or 
four  houn  after  a  solid  meal;  and,  certainlyt  the  al« 
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most  miivefsal  use  of  tea  or  coffee  about  that  time 
appears  to  sanction  its  soundness.  Theoretically* 
too,  we  might  expect  this  result ;  for  digestion  la 
then  nearly  over,  and  any  food  remaining  in  the 
stomach  is  already  in  a  fluid  state«  Many  objec- 
tions, however,  have  been  made  to  both  tea  and 
coffee  as  an  evening  beverage ;  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  me  to  apply  to  their  undue  quantity  and 
strength  rather  than  to  their  temperate  use.  When 
made  very  strong,  or  taken  in  large  quantity,  espe- 
cially late  in  the  evening,  they  not  only  ruin  the 
stomach,  but  very  seriously  derange  the  health  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  question  of  drink  is  of  little  importance  as 
regards  breakfast.  During  the  night,  the  chief  ex« 
penditure  of  the  system — by  perspiration,  urine* 
and  exhalation  from  the  lungs — ^is  or  a  fluid  nature, 
and  hence  there  is  a  marked  and  general  preference 
of  fluids  as  a  part  of  our  first  meal.  In  this  coun- 
try, accordingly,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  are  in 
almost  universal  use  for  breakfast,  and  no  other 
liquid  is  required  merely  as  drink.  If,  from  the 
mode  of  life  or  other  causes,  thirst  be  excited  in  the 
forenoon,  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against 
its  moderate  and  reasonable  ffratification. 

The  tempertUvre  at  which  liquids  are  taken  is  a 
matter  of  perhaps  greater  consequence  than  it  is 
usually  considered.  As  regards  the  teeth,  we  have 
already  seen  that  either  very  cold  or  very  hot  sub- 
stances coming  in  contact  with  them  are  apt  to  be 
injurious.  As  regards  the  stomach,  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true;  and  when  we  consider  the  multi- 
tiKle  and  intricacy  of  its  nervous  connections  with 
other  vital  organs,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  even 
sudden  death  being  frequently  caused  by  drinking 
ice-cold  water  when  the  body  is  weakened  by  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  Of  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  digestion  on  which  Dr.  Beaumont  has  thrown 
light  by  his  experiments  on  St  Martin*  this  is  oi^  of 
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the  few  whieh  he  has  omitted  to  investigate  with 
his  usual  diligence  and  accuracy;  a  circumstance 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  an  inciden- 
tal observation  of  his  own  seems,  from  its  singularity, 
to  have  been  weU  calculated  to  direct  his  attention 
to  its  consideration.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
when  a  gill  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  55^ 
Fahr.,  was  received  into  the  empty  stomach,  in 
which  the  thermometer  previously  indicated  a  heat 
of  99^,  Dr.  Beaumont  remarked  that  it  immediately 
diffused  itself  over  the  interior  surface,  and  brought 
down  the  temperature  to  70^,  at  which  it  stood  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  began  again  to  rise  very 
slowly.  It  was  not  tUl  thirty  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
all  the  water  been  for  some  time  absorbed,  that  the  mer* 
cury  regained  its  former  level  of  99°.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  and  it  is  curious  that  Dr.  Beaumont 
did  not  think  of  following  it  up  by  a  regular  series 
of  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  cold  and 
hot  drinks  on  the  process  of  digestion  and  on  the 
general  system.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  a  copious  draught  of  cold  water,  taken  in  a  state 
of  perspiration  and  fatigue,  is  often  instantly  fatal; 
but  its  operation  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained.  The  above  experiment,  however,  throws 
some  lif ht  on  it ;  for  if  a  single  gill  of  water  at  6S9 
(which  IS  not  by  any  means  a  low  temperature)  is 
able  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  stomach  in  a  moment 
by  no  less  than  twenty^ne  degrees,  when  neither 
fatigue  nor  perspiration  is  present  to  add  to  its  ef- 
fect, the  influence  of  a  large  quantity,  such  as  is 
usually  drunk  by  harvest  labourers  and  others  who 
die  of  it,  and  at  a  still  lower  temperature,  must  unr 
doubtedly  be  much  more  powerful  and  permanent, 
espNBcially  when  the  bodily  energies  ana  means  of 
resisting  the  shock  are  impaired  by  previous  labour 
and  exhaustion  under  a  burning  sun.  In  these 
cases  the  shock  necessarily  arising  from  such  a 
Midden  and  extensive  fall  of  temperature  is  greatly 
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incroMed  bv  the  position  of  the  stomach  in  the  rery 
centre  of  the  Yital  organs,  to  all  of  which  it  is  most 
intimately  linked  by  the  numerous  nenrous  connec- 
tions given  for  the  express  purpose  of  extending  the 
range  and  directness  of  its  sympathies. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  great  depression  of  temper* 
atnre  caused  by  swallowing  so  small  a  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  also  the  ascertained  fact  that  a  heat 
of  about  100°  is  requisite  for  healthy  digestion,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  frequent 
injurious  consequences  arising  from  considerable 
quantities  of  ice-cream  being  hastily  eaten,  as  they 
often  are,  at  the  end  of  a  substantial  dinner.  The 
immediate  effects  of  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat 
to  which  they  gire  rise  in*  the  stomach,  are  the  in« 
stantaneous  contraction  and  diminished  action  of  its 
blood  vessels,  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  gas- 
tric secretion,  diminished  sensibility  of  its  nenres  and 
muscular  fibres,  and,  lastly,  disturbance  of  the  heart 
and  neigldx>uring  vital  oqians,  both  by  sympathy 
and  by  the  direct  abstraction  of  their  heat.  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
application  of  cold  to  parts  exposed  to  observationt 
and  partially  verified  by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  the  case 
of  the  stomach;  and  if  the  analogy  holds  through- 
out, as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  free  use  of  ice-cream  at  the  end  of 
a  good  dinner  or  supper  should  retard  and  even  ar- 
rest digestion  in  a  person  delicately  constituted. 

In  thus  condemning  the  free  use  of  ices  at  the 
end  of  a  substantial  meal,  1  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  say  that  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  them,  eaten  slowly, 
and  allowed  to  acquire  a  higher  temperature  before 
reaching  the  stomach,  will  do  permanent  injury  to 
a  person  in  health  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound 
digestion.  Many  eat  them  in  this  way  and  are  lit- 
tle the  worse ;  partly  from  the  subsequent  reaction 
being  sufficient  to  counteract  the  depressing  influ- 
ence, and  partly  from  a  person  in  vigorous  health 
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being  able  to  throw  off  causes  of  disease  from  which 
those  who  are  less  robustly  constituted  suffer  se- 
verely. My  belief,  however,  is,  that  the  tendency  of 
ices,  taken  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  produce 
mischief.  A  healthy  person,  for  example,  may  pos- 
sess vigour  enough  to  escape  injury  from  immersion 
in  cold  water,  caused  by  the  ice  ^ving  way  when 
skating ;  but  as  well  might  it  be  inferred,  on  that 
account,  that  a  similar  immersion  would  be  general- 
ly innocuous,  and  even  salubrious,  as  that  all  may 
safely  eat  ices  freely  because  a  given  individual  has 
done  so  with  impunity.  Dr.  Beaumont^s  experi- 
ment with  the  cold  water  shows  clearly  that  the 
effect  is  to  lower  the  vital  tone  of  the  stomach ;  and, 
such  being  the  case,  those  whose  digestion  is  weak 
ought  to  be  careful  against  impairing  it  still  further 
by  the  use  of  ices«  In  some  instances,  however, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  help  to  neutralize  the 
bad  effects  of  hot  soup,  and  other  dishes  eaten  at 
too  high  a  temperature. 

The  use  of  cold  or  iced  water  in  hot  weather  and 
in  warm  climates,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on  and 
exhaustion  is  not  present,  is  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sarily hurtful,  that  with  proper  caution  it  may  prove 
both  grateful  and  refreshing.  In  Italy,  accordingly* 
ice  is  considered  so  much  a  necessary  of  life  m 
summer,  that  in  Naples  and  other  places  the  con- 
fectioners are  punished  by  a  fine  if  they  allow  their 
supply  to  fall  short.  In  Virginia,  too,  where,  we 
are  told  by  Professor  Dunglison,  it  was  very  com- 
mon some  years  ago  for  the  labourers  in  the  har- 
vest field  to  be  killed  by  drinking  copiously  of  spring 
water  while  overheated,  cases  of  death  have  be- 
come extremely  unfrequent  since  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  supplying  them  with  ice.  When 
water  was  taken,  it  was  always  hastily  and  in 
large  quantity,  so  that  the  immediate  effect  on  the 
system  was  greater  than  could  possibly  arise  from 
the  small  ouantity  of   ice  which  is  required  for 
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(jnenching  thint.  The  very  slowness,  indeed,  with 
which  ice  melts,  not  only  prevents  mach  being  taken, 
but  causes  the  water  procured  from  it  to  reach  a 
higher  and  safer  temperature  before  it  arrives  at  the 
stomach.*  Hence,  when  ices  are  taken,  the  more 
slowly  they  are  eaten  the  more  refreshing  and  sa« 
lubrious  will  they  become,  because  the  less  violent 
will  be  their  action  upon  the  nerves,  blood  vessels, 
and  membranes  of  the  stomach.  From  the  close 
sympathy  existing  between  the  stomach  and  the 
skin,  a  single  teaspoonful  of  ice-cream  suddenly 
swallowed  when  the  body  is  weak  and  perspiring, 
will  produce  as  instantaneous  a  sense  of  chill  as  a 
pail  of  cold  water  dashed  over  the  surface ;  and  on 
account  of  this  very  power  over  the  vital  actions  of 
the  stomach,  ice  has  of  late  been  cautiously  and 
beneficially  prescribed  to  subdue  inflammation  of 
that  organ. 

Liquids,  such  as  soup,  tea,  and  coffee,  taken  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  also  are  injurious,  but  not 
in  the  same  degree.  They  relax  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  weaken  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat, 
and  in  so  far  tend  to  impair  digestion.  The  fittest 
temperature  for  both  solid  and  liquid  food  is  perhaps 
about  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  a  little  above 
100^.  Dr.  Dunglison,  however,  and  some  other 
physiologists,  regard  hot  fluids  as  stimulating  to  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  conducive  to  digestion ;  but 
he  admits  that  debility  is  their  ultimate  effect. 

When  great  thirst  has  been  excited  either  by 
bodily  labour  or  by  external  heat,  it  will  generally 
be  more  effectually  as  well  as  safely  quenched  by 
drinking  moderately  of  tepid  than  of  cold  fluids. 
A  tepid  draught — a  cup  of  tea  for  example — pro- 
duces no  disturbing  action  in  the  stomach,  and,  being 
immediately  absorbed,  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
liquid  without  changing  the  balance  of  the  cireiila« 

*  ]>tiA«iisoii't  Elemeiits  of  Hygiene^  p.  3I$L 
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ting  fluids,  thus  lelieving  thirst  rerf  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Dupuytren  did  by  injecting  tepid  water 
into  the  veins ;  whereas  cold  drink,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  impression,  disturbs  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  excites  a  degree  of  reaction  which 
increases  the  original  discomfort.  If  the  system  is 
at  the  same  time  weakened  by  fatigue,  cold  drinks 
are  always  injurious. 

Of  late  years  a  change  in  thft  treatment  of  horses 
in  this  resjpect  has  taken  place.  Formerly  it  used 
to  be  considered  dangerous  to  give  water  to  a  horse 
in  a  9tate  of  pjerspiratioQ.  Now,  however,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  allow  post  and  stage-coach 
horses  a  httle  water  before  tiieir  run  is  completed, 
however  warm  they  may  be :  but,  in  the  iirst  place, 
the  quantity  allowed  is  small,  and  is  always  given 
before  the  strength  is  exhausted ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  excitement  of  the  subsequent  exercise 
prevents  any  considerable  disturbance  in  the  baJance 
of  circulation,  and  thus  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
animal.  If  even  the  same  moderate  quantity  were 
given  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  and  the  horse  were 
then  allowed  to  rest,  inflammation  would  almost  in- 
evitably result. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  human  frame, 
and  aflbrds  an  easy  explanation  of  the  occasional 
instances  we  see  of  persons  keated  bv  exertion 
drinking  cold  water  without  injury,  If  the  exer- 
tion have  been  merely  sufficient  to  produce  excite^ 
metU  without  fatigue,  and  heat  without  debilitating 
perspiration,  and  especially  if  it  be  resumed  after  the 
draught,  little  or  no  harm  will  ensue.  But  if  ex- 
haustion or  fatigue  have  been  induced,  and  the 
individual  be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  the  cold 
water  and  then  rest,  the  probability  of  mischief  re- 
sulting from  it  will  be  greatlv  increased.  Many 
accidents  result  from  losing  sight  of  this  distinction* 
and  from  acting  alike  in  circumstances  so  essen- 
tially diflerent. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  kind  of  drink  which  ought 
to  be  taken  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  were  it 
necessanr  to  discuss  here  the  qualities  of  all  the 
liquors  that  are  in  use.  But  as  my  purpose  is  very 
different,  a  few  general  remarks  will  be  enough. 

Water  is  a  sa&  drink  for  all  constitutions,  provi- 
ded it  be  resorted  to  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  thirst  only,  and  not  of  habit,  and  with  the 
precautions  already  pointed  out ;  but  unless  the  de- 
sire for  it  is  felt,  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  use  during 
a  meal,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obeying  a  genersd 
rule.  Toast  and  water,  whey,  beer,  barley  water, 
aerated  and  soda  water,  and  other  liquids  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  which  are  little  stronger  than  pure  water, 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  same  general  princi> 
pie,  by  those  who  prefer  them  and  find  them  agree- 
able to  the  stomach.  But  with  regard  to  such  fer- 
mented liquors  as  porter,  ale,  spirits,  and  wine, 
much  greater  restriction  is  necessary,  because  much 
good  or  evil  may  be  done  by  them  when  properly 
or  improperly  administered. 

The  primary  effect  of  all  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors  is  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  all  conditions,  therefore,  in  which 
the  action  of  those  requires  to  be  increased  or  sup- 
ported, they  are  calculated  to  be  useful ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  requires  to  be  soothed  and  abated, 
they  are  sure  to  be  prejudicial.  To  show  the  utility 
of  this  principle  as  a  standard,  we  shall  notice  a  few 
of  its  applications. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  it  is  common  to  give 
children  an  allowance  of  wine  every  day  from  a 
very  early  age.  To  determine  the  propriety  of 
doing  so,  let  us  examine  what  is  then  their  constitu- 
tional state. 

In  inf^icy  and  childhood  the  circulation  is  rapid 
and  easily  excited,  and  the  nervous  system  is 
strongly  acted  upon  even  by  the  slighte&t  exter- 
nal impressions.    Hence  slight  causes  of  irritation 
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readily  excite  febrile  and  convulsive  disorders.  The 
object  of  the  parent,  therefore,  is  not  to  stimulate, 
but  rather  to  abate  nervous  and  vascular  action. 
Wine,  accordingly,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
positively  detrimental  to  children,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
accustom  them  to  it.  There  are  individual  children, 
no  doubt,  who  are  so  imperfectly  constituted  as  to 
require  some  stimulus  to  rouse  the  system  to  healthy 
action,  and  to  whom  wine  is  beneficial  as  a  medi- 
cine. But  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  to  them  it  should  be  given  only  under 
medical  sanction. 

In  youth  the  natural  tendency  of  the  constitution 
is  still  to  excitement ;  and  consequently,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  stimulus  of  fermented  liquors  is  inju- 
rious. During  rapid  growth,  however,  the  animal 
functions  are  sometimes  so  enfeebled  by  the  great 
demands  made  upon  them,  that  not  only  a  full  sup- 
ply of  nourishing  food,  but  also  an  allowance  of 
wine  or  malt  liquor  is  required  for  a  time  to  sustain 
their  energy.  In  this  case  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  fermented  drinks  is  apparent,  by  their  giving 
tone  to  the  system  without  raising  the  pulse  or  in« 
creasing  uervfus  sensibility ;  but  whenever  any  of 
these  effects  is  produced,  their  employment  ought 
to  be  discontinued. 

In  mature  ag[e,  when  digestion  i»<^ood  and  the 
system  in  full  vigour,  if  the  mode  of  life  be  not  too 
exhausting,  the  nervous  functions  and  general  circu* 
lation  are  in  their  best  condition,  and  require  no 
stimulus  for  their  support.  The  bodily  energy  is 
then  easily  sustained  by  nutritious  food  and  a  regular 
regimen,  and  consequently  artificial  excitement  only 
increases  the  wasting  of  the  natural  strength. 
Where,  however,  the  system  has  been  long  siccus* 
tomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  it  will,  in  general,  be 
better  to  leave  it  off  gradually  than  to  make  a 
sudden  change.    In  old  age,  when  the  powers  of  life 
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begin  to  fajl,  moderate  stimulus  may  be  used  with 
evident  advantage. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  doctrine  amounts  to  a  vir- 
tual prohibition  of  wine  and  stimulant  liquors,  I  ad> 
mit  at  once  that,  where  the  whole  animad  functions 
go  on  healthfully  and  energetically  without  them, 
their  use  is,  in  my  opinion,  adverse  to  the  continu> 
ance  of  health.  But  there  are  many  constitutions 
so  inherently  defective  in  energy,  as  to  derive 
benefit  from  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of  wine ; 
and  there  are  many  situations  in  which  even  the 
healthiest  derive  additional  security  from  its  occa- 
sional use.  If,  for  example,  a  healthy  person  is 
exposed  to  unusual  and  continued  exertion  in  the 
open  air,  or  to  the  influence  of  anxious  and  depress- 
ing watchfulness,  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine 
along  with  his  food  may  become  the  means  of 
warding  off  actual  disease,  and  enabling  him  to  bear 
up  uninjured,  where  without  it  he  would  have  given 
way.  This  preservative  influence  has  been  so  often 
experienced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  reality. 

While,  then,  I  consider  stimulating  liquors  of 
every  kind  as  both  useful  and  hurtful,  where  with- 
out them  the  system  is  healthful  and  energetic,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  their  temperate  use  in  cir- 
cumstances of  an  oi>posite  nature  ought  to  be  denied. 
Many  weak  Constitutions  and  many  invalids  are 
benefited  by  wine,  and  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  abused.' 

Continued  and  severe  exertion,  whether  of  body 
or  of  mind,  often  exhausts  the  system  so  much  as 
to  render  the  temporary  use  of  wine,  and  even  of 
spirits,  not  only  innocuous,  but  positively  beneficial ; 
but  in  these  cases  they  should  be  considered  as 
medicines,  and  care  ought  to  be  ta&en  not  to  carry 
the  stimulus  too  far.  T^at,  in  some  circumstances, 
stimulus  is  really  required,  is  accordingly  shown  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  system  bears  its  effects. 
I  have  known  a  delicate  lady,  during  recovery  from 
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ferer,  take  to  the  extent  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira  in 
twenty-four  hours,  without  producing  the  least  un- 
due excitement  of  either  the  mind  or  the  pulse,  but 
rather  the  contrary — ^it  soothed  the  mind  and  reduced 
the  pulse ;  and  this  1  take  to  be  the  true  test  of  its 
propriety  in  all  circumstances. 

The  same  principle  explains  the  well-known  fact 
that  many  sportomen,  who,  while  living  a  sedentary 
life  in  town,  are  easily  effected  by  even  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits,  yet  bear  triple  the  quantity;,  with 
apparent  impunity,  under  the  influence  of  inspiriting 
exercise  in  a  pure  mountain  air.  On  resuming  their 
former  habits,  the  spirits  again  affect  them  as  readily 
as  before. 

As  a  supi)ort  to  the  sjrstem  in  cases  which  require 
it,  wine  is  in  general  far  preferable  to  spirits  of  any 
description.  The  former,  when  seasonably  used* 
communicates  a  more  healthful  and  permanent 
tone  to  the  frame;  while  spirits  impart  a  strong 
and  unnatural  stimulus,  which  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  collapse  and  debility— and  hence  the 
incessant  craving  for  more  when  the  system  has 
once  been  accustomed  to  them.  Ardent  spirits, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  used  only  as  a  medical  rem- 
edy. At  present,  however,  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  they  are  resorted  to  on  all  occasions, 
afflictive  and  convivial,  as  if  they  were  a  specific 
against  every  evil.  Among  the  poor,  especially, 
whiskey  or  gin  is  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  every  disease.  Even  to  infants  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  a  recklessness  which  savours  strongly  of 
barbarism,  and  the  consequences  are  as  micht  be 
expected— deplorable.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
too,  brandy  and  strong  stimuli  are  in  more  frequent 
use  than  they  ought  to  be ;  and  medical  men  should 
be  on  their  guard 'against  directly  or  indirectly 
encouraging,  in  their  patients,  a  practice  sq  utterly 
destructive  to  both  physical  and  moral  hapmness. 
Fort  in  some  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared  tnat  the 
Aa2 
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Stimulant  bitters  and  anti-spasmodics,  so  generally 
had  recourse  to  in  indigestion  and  nervous  diseases, 
have  had  an  unsuspected  share  in  the  formation  of 
a  habit  of  intemperance. 

Of  late  years,  great  exertions  have  been  made, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  to  warn  the 
public  against  indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ; 
and  powerful  medical  as  well  as  moral  facts  and 
arguments  have  been  adduced  to  demonstrate  the 
unspeakably  greater  adyantage3  of  temperance. 
These  efforts  have  been  followed  with  astonishing 
success,  and  the  good  which  has  been  already 
effected  is  immense.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
much  more  might  be  accomplished,  if  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  so  exclusively  to  the  mere  incul- 
cation of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  but 
concerned  ourselves  more  in  improving  the  general 
character,  as  the  surest  road  to  reformation,  and  in 
providing  resources  by  means  of  which  the  reforma- 
tion, when  once  effected,  might  be  fully  confirmed. 
The  temperance  which  is  produced  by  elevation  of 
mind,  and  an  improved  state  of  moral  feeling,  will  be 
not  only  much  more  beneficial  in  its  consequences, 
but  infinitely  more  proof  against  temptations,  than 
that  which  is  observed  merely  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow; 
and  unless  something  be  made  to  come  in  the  place 
of  the  enjoyment  which  is  withdrawn,  the  danger 
of  a  relapse  will  continue  to  be  great.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  principle  is  perhaps  not  sufilcienUy 
recognised  in  the  otherwise  valuable  labours  of 
temperance  societies. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  spirits,  taken  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  cannot  be  injurious,  because  they  feel 
ne  immediate  bad  effects  from  their  use.  If  the  fun- 
damental principle  which  I  have  advanced  is  sound, 
and  if  all  the  functions  of  the  system  are  already 
vigorously  executed  without  the  aid  of  spirits, 
their  use  can  be  followed  by  only  one  effect— 
morbid  excitement :   and  it  is  in  vain  to  contend 
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sgainst  this  obvious  truth.  The  evil  attending 
their  unnecessary  use  may  not  be  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  nevertheless  it  is  there;  and  for  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  fact,  we  are  again  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Beaumont.  On  examining  St.  Martin's 
^stomach  after  he  had  been  indulging  freely  in 
ardent  spirits  for  several  days,  Dr.  Beaumont  found 
its  mucous  membrane  covered  with  eiythematic  {in- 
flammatory) and  aphthous  (ulcerous)  patches,  the 
secretions  vitiated,  and  the  gastric  juice  diminished 
in  quantity, /Viscid,  and  unhealthy;  although  St 
Martin  still  complained  of  nothings  not  even  of  im- 
paired appetite.  Two  days  later,  when  the  state  of 
matters  was  aggravated,  "  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  unusually  morbid^  the  erythematic  appear- 
ance more  extensive,  the  spots  more  livid  than  usual ; 
from  the  surface  of  some  of  them  exuded  small  drops  of 
grumous  blood;  the  aphthous  patches  were  larger  and 
more  numerous,  the  mucous  covering  thicker  than 
common,  and  the  ga$tric  secretions  much  more  vitiated. 
The  gastric  Jlujds  extracted  were  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  thick  ropy  mucus,  and  a  considerable 
mucO'purulent  discharge  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  re- 
sembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of 
dysentery.  Notwithstanding  this  diseased  appear- 
ance of  the  stomach,  no  very  essential  aberration  of 
its  functions  was  manifested.  St.  Martin  complained 
of  no  symptoms  indicating  any  general  derangement 
of  the  system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  and  a 
.  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  some  ver-i 
■  tigo,  with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision,  on 
stoopmg  down  and  rising  again ;  had  a  thin  yellow- 
ish-brown coat  on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance 
was  rather  sallow ;  pulse  uniform  and  regular,  ap- 
petite good ;  rests  quietly,  and  sleeps  as  usual."  * 

I  have  marked  part  of  this  quotation  in  italics, 
because  it  cannot  be  too  attentively  considered  by 

•  Beaomofit't  Experiments  and  Observation^c  ^r^  p  d^ 
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those  who  contend  th^t  the  stimohis  of  spirits  is  nol 
injurioos  to  the  stomach  or  general  health,  unless 
where  the  mischief  shows  itself  by  palpable  exter- 
nal signs.  Here  we  have  incootestible  proof,  that 
disease  of  the  stomach  was  induced,  and  going  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  in  consequence  of  indulgence  in 
ardent  spirits,  although  no  prominent  symptom 
made  its  appearance,  and  St.  Martin  was  in  his 
general  habits  a  healthy  and  sober  man.  And  if 
such  be  the  results  of  a  few  days  of  intemperance 
in  a  person  of  a  sound  constitution,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  continued  indulgence  must  be  followed 
by  more  serious  evils,  whether  these  show  them- 
selves from  the  first  by  marked  external  signs  or  noL 

After  a  few  days  of  low  diet  and  the  use  of  mild 
diluents,  the  coats  of  St.  Martians  stomach  were 
seen  to  resume  their  healthy  appearance;  the  se- 
cretions became  natural,  the  gastric  juice  clear  and 
abundant,  and  the  appetite  voracious.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont adds,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
diseased  appearances  of  a  similar  kind  were  fre- 
quently observed — generally,  but  not  always,  after 
some  appreciable  cause.  *'  Improper  indulgence  in 
eating  and  drinking  has  been  the  most  common  pre- 
cursor of  these  diseased  conditions  of  the  coats  chT 
the  stomach.  The  free  use  of  ardent  spirits^  wme, 
beer,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor,  when  continued  for 
some  days,  has  invariably  produced  these  morbid 
changes.  Eating  voraciously  or  to  excess,  swallowing 
food  coarsely  masticated  or  too  fast,^^  "  almost  invan- 
ably  produce  similar  effects,  if  repeated  a  number  of 
times  in  close  succession." — (P.  239.)  These  ob- 
servations require  no  comment;  their  practical 
bearing  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
perceive  it. 

Dr.  Beaumont  had  also  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that,  when  stomaQhic  disorder,  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  was  present,  the  mucous 
<oat  of  the  stomach  presented  distinct  appearances 
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cf  disease.  He  frequently  saw  it,  for  example,  red, 
irritable,  and  dry ;  and  on  the  food  touching  it,  no 
gastric  juice  exuded,  and  consequently  any  food  tsdcen 
lay  long  undigested.  But  after  the  diseased  action 
was  subdued  by  regimen  and  medicine,  the  gastric 
juice  again  flowed  readily,  and  digestion  went  on  as 
rigorously  as  before.  Even  anger  and  violent  men- 
tal emotions  sometimes  produced  these  appear- 
ances, and  gave  rise  to  temporary  indigestion. 
These  observations  show  the  futility,  not  to  say 
mischief,  of  administering  food  donng  fever  and 
other  diseases  by  way  of  supporting  the  strength, 
when,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice,  it 
cannot  be  digested,  and  can  only  add  to  the  existing 
irritation.  In  this  state,  however,  bland  fluids  are 
appropriate ;  because  they  allay  irritation,  and  are 
almost  entirely  absorbed  without  requiring  to  be 
digested. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  above  described, 
and  the  consequent  failure  and  vitiation  of  the  gastric 
secretion,  induced  by  drinking  ardent  spirits,  and  by 
general  intemperance,  explain  at  once  the  miserable 
digestion  and  impaired  appetite  of  the  habitual 
drunkard ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  victims  of  the  habit,  were 
they  early  impressed  with  some  of  these  striking 
and  important  truths. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  I  go  the  length  of  pro- 
scribing all  fermented  liquors,  from  table  beer  up- 
ward, I  answer  that  I  do  not ;  I  merely  mean,  that, 
where  the  general  health  is  perfect  without  them, 
they  ought  not  to  be  taken,  because  then  their  only 
effect  is  to  produce  unnatural  excitement.  But 
wherever  the  constitution  or  health  is  so  deficient, 
or  the  exertions  required  by  the  mode  of  life  are  so 
great,  that  the  system  cannot  be  sustained  in  proper 
vigour  without  some  additional  stimulus,  I  would 
not  only  sanction  but  recommend  the  use  of  either 
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wine  or  such  other  fermented  liquor  as  should  be 
found  by  experience  to  support  the  strength,  toi/Aou/ 
quickening  the  circulation,  exciting  the  mind,  or  dis- 
ordering  the  digestive  functions.  If,  however,  any  of 
these  effects  be  produced,  I  would  consider  its 
occurrence  as  a  proof  that  the  stimulus  is  inappro- 
priate, and  cannot  be  too  soon  discontinued,  or  at 
least  diminished  to  such  a  quantity  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  action  of  the  animal 
functions. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  a  glass  of  brandy  after  a 
heavy  dinner  facilitates  digestion,  and  therefore 
cannot  do  harm.  I  admit  at  once,  that,  when  we 
eat  too  much,  or  fill  the  stomach  with  indigestible 
food,  a  dram  of  brandy,  from  its  temporary  stimulus, 
enables  us  to  get  rid  of  the  load  sooner  than  we 
could  do  without  it.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  far 
wiser  plan  would  be,  to  abstain  from  eating  what  we 
know  to  be  oppressive  to  the  stomach ;  and  that,  by 
this  means,  we  shall  attain  our  end  infmitely  better, 
than  by  first  eating  a  heavy  meal  and  then  taking  a 
stimulus,  the  efficacy,  of  which  is  diminished  by 
every  repetition  of  its  use.  If  we  were  compelled  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  eating,  there 
would  be  some  apology  for  our  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THE  PROPER  REGULATION ^F  THE  BOWELS. 

Functions  of  the  inte8tine8.~The  action  of  the  bowels  bears  a 
natural  relation  to  the  kind  of  diet. — Illustrations. — And  idso 
to  the  other  excretions.— Practical  conclusions  from  this. — 
DLGferent  causes  of  inactivity  of  bowels. — Natural  aids  to  in- 
testinal action. — General  neglect  of  them. — Great  importance 
of  regularity  of  bowels. — Bad  health  from  their  neglect. — 
Especially  at  the  age  of  puberty.— Natural  means  preferable 
to  purgatives. — Concluding  remarks. 

Hatino  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  objects, 
nature,  and  laws  of  digestion,  and  of  the  structure 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  various  organs  concerned 
in  its  performance,  and  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  on  which  our  conduct  ought  to 
be  regulated,  so  as  to  second  the  intentions  of 
nature  for  our  welfare  and  happiness,  I  have  only 
to  add  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  bowels,  and  then  conclude. 

The  proper  uses  of  the  intestines  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  serve,  1*^  for  the  performance  of  chylifi- 
cation;  3rf/y,  for  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive 
chyle ;  and,  3dly,  as  a  reservoir  for  the  indigestible 
residue  of  the  food,  and  an  outlet  for  both  it  and  the 
effete  matter  which  requires  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  general  system.  The  processes  of  chylification 
and  absorption  having  been  treated  of  in  a  former 
chapter,  it  is  in  the  last  capacity  only  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  intestinal  canal. 

Besides  the  bowels,  there  are  several  other  chan- 
nels by  which  the  waste  materials  of  the  body  pass 
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out  Hie  OKwt  important  of  these  aie  the  skin^ 
the  ImigB,  and  the  kidnejrs ;  and  in  certain  circom- 
stances,  where  the  action  of  the  one  is  impaired  or 
repressed,  the  natural  alliance  subsisting  among 
their  respectiye  functions,  enables  the  rest  to  come 
to  its  assistance,  and  even  for  a  time  to  supply  its 
place.  Thus  when,  by  continued  exposure  to  cold, 
the  exhalation  from  the  skin  is  much  diminished, 
the  blood  is  thrown  in  upon  the  internal  organs  in 
larger  quantity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  urinary 
secretion  and  the  exhalation  from  the  lun^  ar« 
both  inersased,  and  full  relief  to  the  system  is  tem- 
porarily obtained.  During  hot  weather^  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  skin  is  in  high  action,  and 
perspiration  flowing  freely,  the  urinary  secretion  is 
greatly  lessened.  The  same  principle  applies 
equally  to  the  case  of  the  bowels ;  and  hence  the 
sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  consequent  suppression  of  perspiration, 
often  increase  the  intestinal  secretions  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  induce  bowel  complaint.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  excited  action  of  the  bowels  by 
laxatives,  tends  equally  to  diminish  the  activity  of 
the  skin;  and  hence,  indeed,  one  source  of  the 
cooling  effect  of  saline  purgatives  administered  in 
fever  and  inflammations. 

The  bowels  being  thus  the  outlet  of  the  indigest- 
ible  portion  of  the  food,  and  of  waste  matter  from 
the  system,  it  follows  that,  in  health,  their  action 
ouffht  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  kind  of  aliment  nsed» 
and  to  the  state  of  the  other  excretory  functions ; 
and  consequently,  that  what  may  constitute  healthy 
action  at  one  time,  and  in  one  individual,  may  ble 
very  far  from  presenting  the  same  character  at 
another  time,  and  in  a  difiierent  individual.  ^If,  for 
example,  a  person  be  fed  chiefly  on  milk,  rice,  or 
farinaceous  aliment,  which  is  almost  entirely  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  leaves  very 
tittle  residue,  the  bowels,  having  little  to  throw  out. 
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will  naturally  act  seldomer  and  less  fully  than  when 
the  diet  consists  chiefly  of  bulky  and  innutritious 
vegetables,  which  leave  a  large  portion  of  indigest- 
ible matter  to  be  evacuated.  Most  persons  are 
aware  of  the  difference  of  effect  between  the  two 
kinds  of  diet,  but,  from  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends,  are  apt  to  con- 
clude that,  because  in  the  first  case  the  bowels 
act  less,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  assisted  by 
laxatives.  The  inference,  however,  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  sound ;  because  the  diminished  intes- 
tinal action  consequent  on  an  exclusively  farinaceous 
diet  is  then  the  natural  and  healthy  result ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, where  such  diet  is  regvired,  the  mere 
eostiveness  is  attended  with  no  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is,  that  the  permanent  and  exclusive  use  of  con- 
centrated food  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  our  digestive  and  assimilating  or- 
gans, and  that,  therefore,  instead  of  continuing  their 
use,  and  merely  resorting  to  purgatives  to  excite  an 
action  for  the  removal  of  a  residue  which  does  not 
exist,  reason  requires  that  we  should  select  a  diet 
better  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
organization  by  which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  dine  chiefly  on  animal  food,  and  rice  or 
bread,  without  any  sufficient  admixture  of  herbace- 
ous or  other  innutritious  substances.  If,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  aliment  is  almost  entirely  converted 
into  nourishment  and  absorbed,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  little  will  remain  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body,  and  that  the  bowels  will  act 
less  than  with  a  different  kind  of  diet  If  the  state 
of  the  constitution  at  the  time  be  such  as  to  require 
the  exclusive  use  of  this  kind  of  aliment,  forced 
action  of  the  bowels  by  purgatives  will  not  be 
needed,  because  their  slowness  will  be  natural  and 
healthy.  But  if  it  be  not,  then  the  proper  remedy 
Bb 
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18  not  to  excite  the  bowels  fay  irritating  porgatiTes, 
bat  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  intestinal  inactivity 
by  changing  the  system  of  diet. 

It  may  be  answered  to  this,  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  stomach  is  nnable.  to  digest 
any  vegetable  or  innutritions  food,  and  in  wluch, 
conseqently,  the  diet  cannot  be  altered  without  in- 
Jury.  I  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
cases  of  this  kind  are  common ;  but  their  number 
would  be  greatly  reduced  if  a  proper  mode  of  life 
were  systematically  adopted,  and  that  regard  paid 
to  the  conditions  of  health  which  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance  deserves.  There  are  very  few  individuals 
who,  when  in  health,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  proper 
regimen,  cannot  digest  aliment  suited  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  when 
such  cases  do  occur,  they  constitute  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  must,  of  course,  be  treated 
either  by  the  use  of  laxatives,  or  such  other  reme- 
dies as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

As  the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  intestinal 
evacuations  may  thus  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  diet,  without  necessarily  involving  any  dis- 
turbance of  health,  so  may  they  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  other  excretions ;  and  hence, 
again,  is  evident  the  absurdity  of  considering  the 
same  standard  as  applicable  alike  to  all  persons, 
times,  and  circumstances.  If,  from  continued  ex- 
ertion, perspiration  is  kept  unusually  active,  the  ex- 
cretion from  the  bowels  may  be  proportionally 
diminished,  not  only  without  injury,  but  even  with 
advantage  to  the  health ;  because,  if  the  same  waste 
were  to  go  on  by  the  bowels  as  before,  and  the  in- 
creased exhalation  from  the  skin  sdso  to  continue, 
the  system  would  speedily  become  reduced.  In 
consumption,  for  example,  exhausting  bowel  com- 
plaint and  profuse  perspiration  are  frequently  ob- 
served to  alternate,  and  whatever  remedy  is  given 
to  check  the  one  generally  aggravates  the  other. 
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But  if  both  were  to  ruii  their  course  together,  instead 
of  singly,  how  much  more  rapidly  would  the  system 
be  undermined ! 

From  this  relation  between  the  different  excretory 
functions,  it  follows,  that  when  sluggishness  of  the 
bowels  is  induced  by  excess  in  another  excretion, 
the  first  step  ought  to  be  to  remove  or  diminish  the 
unnatural  stimulus  which  has  occasioned  that  ex- 
cess, before  attempting,  by  means  of  purgatives,  to 
force  the  bowels  to  act.  If  the  cause  which  has 
produced  the  deviation  from  the  due  proportion  of 
the  excretion  be  left  unabated,  the  only  effect  of 
strong  laxatives  will  be,  not  to  relieve,  but  to  irri- 
tate and  weaken. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  bowels  not  being  emptied  so 
frequently  as  usual,  is  therefore,  when  taken  by 
itself,  no  evidence  that  they  ought  to  be  stimulated 
by  medicine.  Before  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we 
ought  to  determine  clearly  whether  the  diminished 
action  results  from  morbid  sluggishness  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  is  the  natural  result  of  an  acci- 
dental change  of  diet,  or  temporary  excess  in  the 
other  excretions ;  because  the  remedy  which  is  ap- 
propriate and  efficacious  in  the  one  case,  may  be 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  other.  Where  it 
arises  entirely  from  the  aliment  leaving  little  resid- 
ual matter  to  be  thrown  out,  the  health  may  suffer 
from  the  diet  being  inappropriate,  but  it  will  not  suffer 
merely  from  the  dimmished  action  of  the  bowels. 
Whereas,  when  the  diet  is  of  the  ordinary  mixed 
kind,  and  the  costiveness  proceeds  from  morbid  in- 
action, then  general  derangement  of  the  system 
^11  be  induced,  unless  the  bowels  be  attended  to, 
and  their  natural  action  restored.  This  distinction 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Judging  from  the  prevalent  notions  on  the  subject, 
from  ihe  universal  reference  of  all  kinds  of  bad 
health  to  derangement  of  the  stomaoh  and  bowels 
as  their  source,  and  from  the  scarcely  less  universal 
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Qse  of  pargatiyes  as  remedial  agents,  one  would  be 
apt  to  suppose  that,  to  ensure  health  and  long  life, 
nothing  more  was  required  than  to  procure,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  an  intestinal  evacuation  re- 
gularly every  day;  and  the  inference  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  confirmed  by  the  acknowledged 
extensive  utility  of  laxative  medicines.  The  real 
state  of  the  case,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple ; 
and  as  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood, I  shall  attempt  to  explain  it  as  clearly  as  I 
can. 

We  have  seen  that  inactivity  of  the  intestinal 
canal  may  arise  from  the  use  of  too  concentrated 
aliment,  and  from  excess  in  the  other  excretions. 
In  the  grevX  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  cause 
is  very  different.  In  general,  the  diet  is  sufficiently 
varied  and  abundant,  and  the  balance  of  functions  suf- 
ficiently equal  to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  ali- 
mentary residue  and  effete  matter  to  be  thrown  out  by 
the  bowels ;  and  if  it  is  not  regularly  expelled,  some 
obstacle  of  a  different  kind  must  exist,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  ought  to  be  removed,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect to  succeed  in  restoring  the  natural  action.  To 
team  how  we  may  discover  what  that  obstacle  is, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  natural 
means  by  which  the  intestinal  evacuations  are 
effiscted. 

The  progress  of  the  intestinal  contents  along  their 
canal  depends,  first,  on  their  affbrding  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  4Becondly,  on  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
free  action  of  the  abdominal  and  respiratory  mus- 
cles, not  only  during  respiration,  but  during  evetf 
kind  of  bodily  exercise ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  intestine  being  duly  lubricated  with  the 
mucous  secretion.  If  any  or  all  of  these  conditions 
be  unfulfilled,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  morbid 
sluggishness  of  the  intestinal  action,  and  the  vari- 
ous consequences  dependant  on  it ;  and  hence,  when 
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the  eyil  exists,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  is 
the  nature  of  the  cause  by  which  it  is  produced. 

As  already  remarked,  farinaceous  and  other  con- 
centrated aliments  do  not  afford  the  requisite  stim- 
ulus to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine ;  because 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  absorbed,  and  leave 
little  to  be  thrown  out.  If,  therefore,  concentrated 
food  be  the  cause  of  costiveness,  the  proper  remedy 
is  to  alter  the  diet,  and  to  have  recourse  to  other 
means  only  where  that  proves  insufficient. 

Where,  however,  as  most  frequently  happens,  the 
constipation  arises  not  so  much  from  an  inappropri- 
ate diet  as  from  the  absence  of  all  assistance  from 
the  abdominal  and  respiratory  muscles,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  again  to  solicit  their  aid — first, 
by  removing  all  impediments  to  free  respiration, 
such  as  stays,  waistbands,  and  belts ;  and,  secondly, 
by  resorting  to  such  active  exercises  as  shall  call 
the  muscles  into  full  and  regular  action:  and  the 
next  is  to  proportion  the  quantity  of  food  to  the 
wants  of  the  system,  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs.  If  we  employ  these  means  sys- 
tematically and  perseveringly,  we  shall  rarely  fail 
in  at  last  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels 
with  little  aid  from  medicine.  But  if  we  set  these 
natural  conditions  at  defiance,  we  may  go  on  for 
years,  adding  pill  to  pill  and  dose  to  dose,  without 
ever  attaining  the  end  at  which  we  aim. 

How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  Creator 
has  so  constituted  us  that  the  free  play  of  the  lungs 
and  muscles  is  indispensable  to  proper  intestinal 
action,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  struggle  against  the 
arrangement,  and  expect  to  substitute  beneficially 
the  stimulus  of  purgatives  for  that  of  the  natural 
play  of  the  muscles.  Either  we  must  give  up  our 
own  obstinate  adherence  to  sedentary  pursuits  and 
conform  to  the  Divine  law's,  or  we  must  submit  to 
the  punishment  inseparable  from  disobedience,  and 
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merely  endeaTOur  to  mitigate  its  severity  by  such 
partial  fjemedies  as  lie  within  our  reach. 

Where  bodily  weidmess,  or  any  other  cause,  ab- 
solutely prevents  us  from  engaging  in  active  bodily 
exertion,  continued  kneading  and  rubbing  over  the 
region  of  the  bowels,  when  used  daily  and  perse^* 
vered  in  till  the  strength  is  restored,  is  of  great 
service  in  promoting  their  healthy  action.  Where 
great  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  exists,  and  no  ex- 
ercise can  be  taken,  the  rubbing  generally  requires 
to  be  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  daily,  or  even 
twice  a  day. 

The  observance  of  a  proper  adaptation  between 
the  quantity  of  the  food  and  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  mode  of  life,  is  not  less  essentia  to 
the  proper  action  of  the  bowels  than  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  If  the  quantity  be  too  great,  the  bowels 
become  oppressed  and  weakened  by  their  load ;  and 
it  is  in  such  circumstances  that  purgatives  afford 
immediate  relief  by  the  removal  of  the  superfluity, 
and,  1^  blinding  the  individual  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  evil,  tempt  him  to  recur  too  frequently  to  the 
use  of  medicine. 

Sometimes  intestinal  inaction  proceeds  from  de- 
fective mucous  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the 
internal  coat,  caused  either  by  errors  in  diet  or  by 
local  irritation.  When  costiveness  is  excited  in 
this  way,  a  mild  diluent  regimen  will  generally  re- 
move it.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  saline  medicines, 
which  act  by  increasing  the  mucous  secretions,  are 
often  very  useful ;  while  aloetic  and  other  stimulant 
purgatives  increase  the  evil  by  aggravating  the  ir- 
ritation. 

Such  being  the  mode  of  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
such  the  natural  agents  by  which  it  is  carried  on, 
we  can  now  appreciate  the  folly  of  seeking  to  apply 
the  same  remedy  to  every  kind  of  costiveness,  no 
matter  from  wliat  cause  it  proceeds*     If  a  clerk 
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who  sits  motionless  all  day  in  an  office,  who  in- 
dulges his  appetite,  and  has  no  bodily  exercise  to  fa- 
iulitate  respiration  and  give  aaatural  impetus  to  the 
Itwweis,  begins  after  a  time  to  complain  of  constipa* 
tlion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  what  is  required  for  his 
icure.  The  first  step  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
^animal  functions  suggests,  is  to  diminish  the  quantity 
«of  food ;  the  next,  to  use  such  a  diet  us  is  calcnla- 
ied  to  excite  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  to 
healthy  activity ;  the  third,  to  seek  the  natural  aid 
arising  from  exercise  of  the  abdominal  and  respira- 
tory muscles ;  and  the  last  of  all,  to  have  recourse, ' 
when  necessary,  to  such  medicine  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  time  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
and  enable  them  to  act  without  further  assistance. 
The  course  usually  adopted,  however,  is  widely 
different  from  that  here  described.  From  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  organization^  the  patient  is  not  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  infringes  them  in  his  con- 
duct, and  consequently  rests  satisfied  with  lamenting 
his  hard  fate  in  possessing  such  a  bad  constitution, 
and  resorting  to  strong  medicines  U>  force  that  action 
which  he  feels  to  be  essential  to  health,  but  which 
he  will  not  consent  to  elicit  by  the  means  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  him. 

Among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  very  many 
females  act  on  the  same  enroneous  plan,  and  with 
equally  unfortunate  results.  In  them  the  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  tightness  of  their  clothing  impe- 
ding almost  entirely  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  free  play  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  res- 
piration. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  cos- 
tiveness,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  bowels  are  perfectly  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  their  functions,  when  the  conditions  essential  for 
their  healthy  action  are  duly  fulfilled.  And  hence 
whenever  they  become  morbidly  inactive,  we  may 
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rest  assured  that,  in  some  point  or  other,  our  own 
management  is  or  has  been  defective ;  and  the 
sorest  way  to  reme4y  the  evil  is,  not  to  have  in- 
stant recourse  to  medicine,  but  to  begin  by  dis- 
covering and  amending  the  defect.  In  the  rare 
occurence  of  constipation  mmong  children  and  other 
actively  employed  persons,  we  have  ample  proof  of 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  bowels  do  not 
naturally  stand  in  need  of  the  stimulus  of  medicine, 
bat  require  only  to  be  properly  treated  to  fit  them 
for  the  office  with  which  they  are  charged. 

While,  then,  I  entirely  agree  ^ith  public  opinioa 
in  attaching  great  importance  to  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels*  and  in  tracing  much  suffering  to 
their  neglect,  I  am  only  the  more  anxious  that  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  nature  in  our  ar- 
rangements and  reap  the  benefit  of  her  aid.  If  we 
do  so,  we  shall  not  only  be  less  frequently  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  medicine,  but,  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  the  deficient  action,  be  greatly 
assisted  in  our  selection  of  an  appropriate  lund  of 
laxative,  and  thus  avoid  forcing  the  constitution  too 
far.  It  sometimes  happens,  for  example,  that,  from 
debility  of  the  muscular  coat,  the  peristaltic  motion 
is  insufficient  to  prspel  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines even  with  the  aid  of  proper  diet  and  exercise. 
In  such  cases,  small  doses  of  aloes  or  rhubarb,  or 
other  laxatives  which  act  chiefly  by  exciting  the 
muscular  contraction,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
bowels,  especially  when  any  mild  tonic  is  conjoined 
with  them :  while  saline  laxatives,  which  act  chiefly 
on  the  mucous  coat,  may  be  given  freely,  and  even 
cause  numerous  watery  evacuations,  and  yet  the 
real  or  solid  contents  of  the  intestines  continue 
unremoved.  In  practice  this  often  happens;  and 
hence  the  frequent  mistake  of  supposing  that  there 
is  proper  passage  from  the  bowels,  when  in  reality 
there  is  no  such  thing. 
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The  period  of  life  at  which  intestinal  inactivity 
is  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  is 
at  and  for  a  few  years  after  puberty.  At  that  age  a 
sudden  change  is  often  made  from  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  youth  to  all  the  stillness  of  a  sedentary 
profession,  without  any  corresponding  alteration 
being  made  in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  The 
vigorous  appetite,  which  is  perfectly  natural  during 
a  period  of  growth  and  great  bodily  activity, 
remains  at  first  unimpaired,  and  impels  the  individ- 
ual to  eat  an  amount  of  food  far  beyond  the  present 
necessities  of  the  system.  The  consequence  is  a 
tendency,  not  only  to  fulness  from  excessive  nu- 
trition, but  to  severe  digestive  disorder  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines  being  weakened  both  by  want 
of  exercise  and  by  excess  of  food.  I  have  known 
many  instances  of  dyspepsy,  constipation,  and 
mental  affection,  and  even  of  active  inflammation, 
thus  produced.  In  one  case,  four  years  of  contin- 
ued bad  health  in  an  otherwise  sound  constitution 
were  the  penalty  inflicted  before  the  real  cause  was 
accidentally  discovered.  During  all  that  time,  too, 
temporary  relief  invariably  followed  the  use  of  pur^ 
gatives,  and  seemed  in  some  -  measure  to  point  to 
the  truth ;  but,  from  the  mind  never  having  been 
directed  to  the  principles,  its  practical  bearing  was 
overlooked,  and  now  the  individual  wonders  that 
the  cause  did  not,  even  at  first  sight,  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  his  medical  advisers. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  it  is  not  the  mere  constipation  which 
injures  the  health  and  requires  to  be  removed.  It 
is  in  reality  to  the  mode  of  life  which  tTiduces  it  that 
we  ought  to  direct  our  attention ;  for,  unless  that  be 
amended,  all  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  health  by 
merely  removing  the  effect  will  prove  insuMcient. 

In  the  natural  an4  healthy  state,  under  a  proper 
system  of  diet,  and  with  sufficient  exercise,  the 
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bowels  are  relieved  regularly  once  every  day.  In 
some  constitutions,  however,  the  ordinary  period  is 
shorter  or  longer  than  this — twice  a  day,  or  only 
once  in  two  days ;  but  such  differences  a^e  unimpor* 
tant  when  they  do  not  proceed  from  morbid  causes, 
or  in  any  way  distuib  the  health.  Habit,  in  this,  as 
in  other  operations  under  the  influence  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  is  powerful  in  modifying  the  result,  and 
in  sustaining  nealthy  action  when  once  fairly  es- 
tablished. Hence  the  obvious  advantage  of  observ- 
ing as  much  regularity  in  relieving  the  system  as 
in  taking  our  meals,  and  the  impropriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  break  through  the  habit  when  once  formed* 
Sleep,  seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
nutntion,  and  it  is  apparently  during  the  night  that 
the  assimilation  of  the  daily  food  is  completed,  and 
its  residue  prepared  for  being  expelled  along  with 
the  other  excretions.  Hence  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  bowels  to  act  in  the  morning,  and 
we  ought  therefore  to  encourage  it  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  Even  the  reception  of  breakfast  into  the 
stomach  seems  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  intestinal 
contraction,  and  in  consequence  many  persons  ex- 
perience the  inclination  immediately  after  their 
morning  repast,  and  suffer  if  they  are  prevented 
from  yielding  to  it. 

Where  either  from  constitutional  weakness,  se- 
dentary occupation,  or  other  unavoidable  causes^ 
the  bowels  are  unable  to  act  sufficiently  to  relieve 
the  system  without  assistance,  we  have,  of  course, 
no  choice  but  to  select  that  which  is  most  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  and  most  gentle  in  its  oper- 
ation; because,  if  assistance  be  not  afforded,  the 
health  will  assuredly  suffer.  Numerous  examples 
of  this  kind  are  met  with  every  day;  and,  when 
treating  them,  we  should  always  be  careful  to  aid 
nature  as  far  as  possible  by  an  appropriate  diet  and 
regimen,  and  not  trust  to  medicine  alone  for  recti* 
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in^  the  consequences  of  the  patient's  misconduct* 
~e  ought,  in  short,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  great 
truth,  that,  if  the  bowels  were  originally  constituted 
by  the  Creator  with  power  to  act  sufficiently  on  the 
application  of  their  own  stimulus,  food,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  wide  departure  from  his  laws  in 
some  part  of  our  conduct  to  cause  the  loss  oif  that 
power ;  and  therefore,  whenever  we  find  the  bowels 
>  unable  to  act  without  medicine,  our  first  business 
ought  to  be  to  discover  and  rectify  the  error  into 
which  we  have  fallen — and  recourse  should  be  had 
to  medicine  only  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  remedy  the  consequences  which  the  transgression 
has  brought  upon  us. 

As  the  sole  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  with  the  means  by 
which  aberrations  from  them  may  be  prevented  and 
health  preserved,  I  shall  not  enter  at  all  upon  the 
discussion  either  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  the  remedies  by  which  these  may  be 
cured ;  and  consequently  shall  say  nothing  further 
of  the  use  of  purgative  or  other  medicines.  The 
consideration  of  these  matters  is  not  only  foreign  to 
the  subject,  but  would  require  an  extent  of  detail 
much  beyond  my  present  limits. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  think,  that,  before 
concluding,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  such  topics 
as  those  discussed  in  this  and  some  of  the  former 
chapters.  In  doing  so,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  misery  arising  from  the  prevailing 
ignorance  on  subjects  which,  although  in  themselves 
as  interesting  and  important  as  any  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  directed,  have  nevertheless  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  partly  from  not  the  least 
suspicion  being  generally  entertained  of  their  real 
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bearinf  on  oar  health  and  happiness,  and  partly  also 
from  false  notions  of  delicacy  diverting  attentions 
from  their  calm  and  deliberate  examination.  Ii^ 
endeaTouring,  therefore,  to  unfold  what  I  conceive: 
to  be  useful  truths,  in  the  language  of  reason,  I  con- 
f^s  that  I  feel  no  apprehension  that  any  well-con* 
stituted  mind  will  receive  contamination  from  the 
peru^  of  what  is  contained  in  these  pages. 
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INDEX. 


AberCTOmbie,  Dr.,  quoted  on  inten^wrate  eating,  2(H,  260l 

Absorbents  of  the  bowels,  153. 

Absorption  most  active  before  breakout,  179.  Rapid  absorption 
of  hquids  from  the  sUxnach,  47,  81, 113,  180. 

Acids,  in  what  cases  they  promote  digestion,  103. 

Ages,  different,  require  dinerent  kinds  of  food,  2S7. 

Americans  intemperate  eaters,  202, 280. 

Animal  food  more  digestible  and  nutritious  than  vegetable,  132. 
Cause  of  itsgreater  digestibility,  134.  Also  mora  stimula- 
ting, 135.  Why  apparently  mare  binding,  171.  Improper  tor 
infants,  234. 

Anxiety  impedes  digestion,  263, 265. 

AorU,  162. 

Appetite,  its  necessity  as  a  warning  that  nutriment  is  required, 
25,  26,  198.    See  Hungtr,     Thirst, 

Arrow-root,  1!X),  132. 

Beaumont,  Dr.,  quoted  on  Mastication,  59.  His  observations 
on  the  stomach  of  a  patient  named  St.  Martin,  quoted,  80, 109, 
131, 138, 251,  256, 272,  283.  Summary  of  inrarenoes  drawn 
from  his  experiments,  140.    Quoted  on  the  quantity  of  iood 


proper  to  be  eaten,  198. 
Bile  


Bile  secreted  by  the  liver,  163.  Account  of  it,  164.  Not  fimnd 
in  the  stomach  during  health,  165.  Its  presence  there  &cili- 
tates  the  digestion  of  M  and  oily  food,  253. 

Birds,  gizzard  of  granivorous,  57. 

Bladder,  162. 

Blood  circulated  in  the  stomach  increased  by  its  action,  80, 255. 
Breathing  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  chyle  into  biood, 
157.    Fulness  of  blood,  219. 

Bloodvessels  of  the  stomach,  79. 

Boarding-schools,  insufficient  food  often  given  there,  224, 246. 

Bowels  described,  145.  Their  different  coats— the  peritoneal, 
147;  muscular,  149;  and  mucous,  151.  Action  of  pnr^ves 
on  the,  149, 153.  Contain  air,  151 .  Their  sympatl»[  with  the 
skin,  152.  £xcreti(m  and  absorption  of  the,  152.  Conditions 
essential  to  their  perfect  action,  159.  Their  vennicular  or 
peristaltic  motion,  149, 169.  Why  most  open  when  vMstabta 
Ce 
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ibod  Milled,  171, 888.  Their  UMt,  287;  as  an  outlet  of  woU 
matter.  287.  Their  action  bears  a  relabon  to  the  kind  of  food, 
288.  Causes  of  their  inacti^itj  considered,  291-02.  Natmal 
aids  to  their  action,  293.  General  neglect  of  these,  294.  Bad 
health  thence  arising,  297.    Their  regularity  important,  296. 

Bowel-complaint  frequently  produced  uy  chill  of  the  akin,  152^ 
153,288. 

Brachet,  his  experiments  showing  that  hnnfer  is  an  aifectioaof 
the  brain,  28.    Quoted  on  hunger,  33. 

Brain  the  seat  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  27.  Should 
not  be  overtasked  in  chiJflhood,  2w.  Influence  of  its  state 
npon  digestion,  263-7. 

Breakbst,  proper  time  far,  17a  Labour  before  it  improper 
witboat  reftesfament,  181. 

CaldweD,  Dr.,  pooled  on  intemperate  eating  in  America,  202, 
200 ;  on  the  inflnqjice  of  the  state  of  the  brain  as  a  source  of 
indigestioD,  286. 

OsmiTorous  animals  have  email  organs  of  digestum,  72,  133, 
138.    Tlieir  gastric  juice,  100. 

Cassius,  his  Iftsnness,  as  described  by  Shakspeare,  26S. 

Cheerfolness  promotes  digestion,  26l 

Chewing,  48.    See  Mtutkatimi. 

Chicken,  253. 

Chiklren,  great  importance  of  regulating  thefr  diet  properly,  209. 
PrsTalent  enor  of  over-feeding  them,  210, 230.  Suflbr  also 
from  d^iency  of  food,  233,  236.  Animal  diet  not  to  be 
given  them  too  early,  234.  Impropriety  of  tasking  and  confi- 
ning them  too  much  at  school,  239.  Dull  children  often  be- 
come tslented  men,  239.  Whether  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
wine,  278. 

Cholera,  loss  of  the  fluid  jMrts  of  the  body  in,  47, 153, 270. 

Chyle,  66.  Its  composition  the  same,  from  whatever  food  deri- 
ved, 63-46.  Chylification  described.  144.  This  subject  rather 
obscure,  145.    Convoted  into  blood  jn  the  lungs,  157. 

Chyme,  66. 

Clark,  Dr.,  on  the  great  importance  of  the  proper  regulation  of 
diet  in  youth,  236,  237, 245. 

Clarke,  Adam,  a  dunce  at  school,  240. 

Climate  ought  to  modi^  food,  136. 

Coagulation  of  milk  and  albumen  by  gastric  juice,  99,  IIX 

CoBCum,  168. 

Coffee,  190,  272,  276. 

Cokm  described,  168. 

Condiments,  142. 

Constitution,  food  ought  to  vary  according  to,  226.  SusceptihlA 
of  being  greatly  modified  by  regimen,  247. 

Cmmmg^km,  pulmonary,  how  prodoctiTe  of  leanneat  of  the 
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bodf ,  158.    Often  the  raenlt  of  miwiimafemeDt  of  diet  in 
childhood,  236,  245. 
Coetireness,  cauees  of^  160, 214»  289,    How  removable,  293» 

Deglutitioii  of  food,  00. 

Dietetics,  principles  of,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  diges- 
tion, 173. 

Di^ijftticwi  viEOKJU*  and  nipid  in  proportion  to  th«  qnnntity  of 
nounshment  inquired  by  the  body,  35.  Organfl  of,  de»criE>ed» 
G3i  H  Mtq,  Jta  wonderful  power  of  reducing  Liie  niott  opposite 
Tarietle^s  of  food  to  the  same  suhitr^nce,  C3.  Nerroutt  eiierif 
essentia)  to,  &l,  258,  2S5.  Dilfereiit  theoriei  of,  t06.  ii  a 
chfifiiico- vital  process,  108.  Ccmditiona  requi»t«  for  It— 1,  A 
HUftitiency  of  gaatric  jijicfl,  109 ;  2.  A  temperature  of  OS* 
or  100".  115  ;  and,  3.  GenUc  agitation  of  the  con  lent*  of  the 
stoEDsch.  1 16.  Aided  hy  laugUter  and  chcerf nines*!,  121, 263, 
265.  Ill  perlbrmed  when  previouH  meal  remaJni  m  etom^ch, 
124.  Comparative  digeatibilit^  of  different  kioda  of  food,  137. 
Time  requirtj^i  for  digcuLioii  of  the  aatne  article  diflTerent  in 
diftereht  sEatea  of  the  oody^,  131 .  Animal  food  oiorfi  ilijUFfjetibli^ 
than  vegetable,  112,  114,  132,  349,  £5 J  ^  and  why,  134.  k 
f^roper  ee lection  of  food  not  the  only  n^qoieUe  of  good  digeis 
tioii,  174.  Vijforous  in  yoolh,  243*  Retarded  hy  tkoddy  or 
ztvenUl  exertion  imtnec) lately  befDre  or  after  eating,  25ti.  In- 
teilecitnal  vivacity  diminished  while  digeelion  is  going  on, 
262.     Induence  of  the  mind  upon  dilation,  263,  265. 

Dinner,  proper  lime  for,  193.  Late  fa^hiona^^le  dmner-houw, 
IflB.     Relaxation  necewary  after  dinner,  190.    Drama  at,  280* 

Dreftia makers,  an  Jrnprovement  in  the  regulation  of  their  eatib* 
lishinenta  au^g^iiled,  207, 

Drink  necesaary  to  siippty  tho  waata  of  the  litinid  portiona  of 
t  he  iMxi  y .  46,  '^70.  Bad  effect  a  w  hen  withiie  id,  -1 6.  Aliwrbed 
directly  from  the  sLomach  into  the  ayatt^m,  47,  91,  113,  180, 
Temperature  of  drinks  i:oofiidered,  272,  Water  aa  a  drinks 
273.  Wine,  278.  Fermefited  liquora,  279.  SpiriU  hurllul, 
282.  Sudden  chaoges  of  its  temperatute  hurtfuu  to  the  Leetht 
55.     See  i^Tutd.     Thkit. 

Puodenum,  ©6,  71, 160-3. 

Eating  ought  not  to  be  too  rapid,  118,260.  Timea  of,  173, 
Enting  too  much  a  piotthc  aource  of  disease,  200,  260.  Con- 
dition* to  be  ohBeTved  bofore  aivl  after  eating,  255.  See  F«d. 
Mtait. 

Epiglottis,  61. 

Eicrement,  167* 

Excretion  of  waitte  matter  into  the  bowela,  154, 397 

Exenciae  rendera  appetite  kaeii,  33^  35^  et  ftf.  Presents  com- 
tivimeas,  iSO,  160, 205. 
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Fat  aodoUx  food,  IM.  249, 25^ 

F^nMBtatJm  and  digeatioD  diffvent  !MKic«aM[i,  107. 

Few,  loaa  of  appetite  duiing  it  a  wise  anangement,  42. 

Flnik    8eeIMi&.    Lifmi.    Tkini. 

FoUklea  of  the  stomach,  80.  ^  ,.  .      .. 

Food  Mceaaaty  to  supply  wa^  of  the  fabatance  of  Imng  be- 
iMa,  20.  Reipiiaite  quantity  ▼aiiee  according  to  ciicam- 
atttioea,  22,  «(  Ma.  Wanmig  given  by  hunger  when  food  la 
ieqttiied.2ft.26,33, 100.  Moat  naccssary  durmg  growth*  34, 
190;  aodwhen  thelifeia  active,  35,  et «««.  Error  of  eatmg 
too  nmch,  30;  efM?.,  200,260.  Thirst  Tariea  in  intensity  ac- 
coiding  to  the  kind  of  food,  40.  Mastication,  48 ;  insalmi. 
tion,  56;  and  deglntitioB  of  ftNxi,  61.  Ita  quality  modifies  the 
anount  of  sahva  aecreted,  50.  The  most  opposite  kinds  of 
food  leduced  by  digestion  to  the  same  substance,  63.  DdSsr- 
ent  stogea  through  which  food  paases  between  ito  reception 
Into  the  Momach  and  ito  assimilation,  66.  Size  of  the  stom- 
ach variea  necocding  to  ito  quality,  71.  Sudden  and  extreme 
changea  of  diet  injuriona,  and  why,  101.  Ought  not  to  bO 
rapidiy  swallowed,  117,  260.  Thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
gastric  iuice  in  the  stomach,  110.  Concentrated  food,  why 
digested  with  difficultf,  120, 135, 289.  Ought  not  to  be  tidEen 
tiU  previous  meal  ia  digested,  124.  Comparative  dijreatibiMty 
of  different  kinds  of,  127.  Animal  food,  more  digestiUe 
and  notritioua  than  vegetables,  112,  114,  132, 249,  251 ;  and 
why,  134.  Farinaceoua  food,  132, 253,  293.  Soup,  133,  250. 
Injection  of  food  into  the  bowels,  155.  Times  of  eating,  174, 
Quantity  to  be  eaten,  197.  Bad  eflecto  <rf  eating  too  much, 
904,  950.  Are  mixtures  of  food  hurtfolT  205.  Food  of  chil. 
dten,  909.  Food  of  the  poor  too  scanty,  221,  236.  Erron  of 
over-foeding  and  imder-foeding  children,  210,  2aB.  Proper 
food  of  man,  225.  Differsnt  kmda  of  food  suitable  in  differ- 
ent climatea,  136;  for  different  constiftntions,  226;  and  at  dif- 
.feniitagea,287.    SeeMsab.    Eatmg. 

OaU-bladder,  164.    Gall^itonea,  165. 

Oame,253. 

G^tric  juice,  06, 80, 140.  Seerated  only  when  there  is  food  in 
•  the  stomach,  94.  Ito  chymieal  compoaiti<m,  96.  Acta  only 
npOQ  dead  UMH^uiio  aubatanaea,  97.  Ito  power  of  coagula- 
ting mUk  and  albumen,  99, 113, 212.  Ito  antiseptic  qoalito, 
100, 107.  Adapted  in  different  animals  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  100.  Modified  in  the  same  individual  according  to  the 
wanto  of  the  ayatem,  108.  Oft  which  of  ito  elemento  dees  ito 
"'I  power  depend?  108.  The  amount  secreted  atwaya  is 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  requiMd  bsrIlMbody, 
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tioni  and  liBveriBfaiiets,  104, 285.    IndnpeiiMbto  to  digertioa, 

too.    TlknroQgbhf  mizod  with  the  food  in  the  atomach,  110. 

AdapCatioD  of  food  to  ita  qualities  in  diibrent  individnala,  137. 

QuantitT  aecreted  at  each  meal«  250. 
Oizzaid  Qt  naniTonma  birds,  57,  74. 
Grief  enfeebles  digestion,  121,  203,205. 
Growth,  perioda  (tf,  require  an  increaaed  aupply  of  food  in  Tefa* 

tablea,  23 ;  and  animala,  24,  34, 200, 203. 
Gruel,  132. 
Gidlet,ei. 

Head,  Sir  Francis,  ouoted  on  the  quantities  of  eM  water  diunk 
At  thehronnenaot  Naaaau,  180;  and  on  the  prejudicial  efiects 
of  intemperate  eating,  200. 

HerbiTorous  animala  have  large  organs  of  digeation,  72, 133, 138. 
Their  natric  juice,  100.  The  digestion  of  their  food  partly 
effected  in  the  intei^tines,  170. 

Hippocrates,  his  theory  of  digestion,  107. 

Horse,  digestion  of  the,  170.  Nerer  fed  immediately  before  or 
after  a  journey,  200.  May  aometimea  drink  a  little  though 
penpiring,  277, 

BnfeliiK)  quoted  on  the  ^ciiE&cial  induence  of  laughter  in  aidibg 
digBMiyi],  121.         *ff 

Jjun^er,  necessity  of  the  Bense  of,  as  a  wnTning  that  food  is  re- 
quiradt  25,  1^.  An  aft&cLion  of  the  brain,  27.  Allayed  by 
narcotics,  2S,  30.  Influenced  by  mental  amoitionS}  30.  By 
what  cofidition  of  the  atomacH  !■  it  excited?  31.  FeH  keenly 
when  Ihe  body  \a  m  need  of  repair,  3^,  1€6.  Sharpened  by 
muacukt  ejcercisEj  33j  35.  Its  abeence  during  fever  a  wise 
arran|pment,  42.  Susceptible  of  \mng  trained,  42.  Error  of 
nconfouiding  it  with  tsste,  43.  Morbid  cravings  of  hunger 
when  iooA  is  not  required,  44.    fflAtances  of  eitiaoiniinary 

Hydra^  Utomacli  of  the,  68-60. 

Ices  ar.i  ice-crenniB  hurtful  after  s  meal,  S74.  Ice  useful  in 
warmwcatUer  when  used  with  caution,  275.  Eiamplee  in 
Itflly  ari  Virginia,  375. 

Ileum,  167.  - 

Itidigcetioii,  why  prevalenl  among  sedentary  pemms,  37.  In- 
jures t^e  leethf  55.  Oaen  beneficisl  in  wardiug  off  more  bo- 
rious  aseases,  206,  215.  Cauaed  by  grief,  anxiety,  and  otoi* 
study,  M2-7. 

infants,  r«od  proper  for,  as  indicited  by  the  state  of  their  teetb, 
&3, 2'-i8.  Diet  of,  209,  227.  Prevalent  errors  in  the  tteattne^t 
of.  212.    Proper  time  for  weaning  them,  233. 

loiedioD,  ¥iby  most  «ully  caught  before  br«akfMt,  ITS. 
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Iii9MftiMi«f  iKriiBto«tebdwcli,  ittw 

InwiTation  of  bod,  66. 

Inteapente  eating  a  pretatent  cauae  of  diaaaae,  900.    Mok 

Jeranum,  167. 
Jelly,  lao. 

Lacteals,  67. 154. 

Laughter  aids  digestion,  121, 265. 

Laxatives,  150. 153, 214, 290.  ^  .    ^    ^  ,.  ^  .      . 

Lent,  rapid  recovery  of  the  sick  in  Cathohc  coimtnea  dimng  it, 
902. 

Liooid  food,  113, 120, 133, 250.  Too  hot  injuriooa,  276.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  in  use,  278. 

Uver,  its  ftmction.  16a 

Londe,  Dr.,  quoted  on  the  diet  of  in&ats,  21L 

Luncheon,  186.  ^  .    ■,. 

Lungs,  how  wasting  of  the  body  is  produced  by  their  diseaaa* 

.    158.    S6e  ConmrnptimL 

Lymphatica,  155. 

i[asttealieii,pioceasof;daBcribed,4B.  Its  apparatua  vaiioiia  im 
different  animals  according  to  the  nature  of  their  fiiod,  56. 
Purpoae  of,  50.    Bad  effecta  when  mastication  is  iaeomplete^ 

Meais,  at  what  times  and  after  what  intenrals  they  oiigfat  to  bfr 
taken,  174,  tt  mo.  Relaxation  necessary  after  th«m,  190. 
Principles  on  which  their  times  and  number  ought  tt>be  fixed,. 
1«3.  Conduct  proper  before  and  after  meals,  25^.  Inapti- 
tade  for  bodily  ami  muital  exertion  after  them,  217.  Best 
and  tranqoilU^  then  necessary,  257.    See  Food,   i£a<ai«. 

Meconium,  213.  -4 

Menstruation  ceases  during  pregnancy  and  suckling,  f33. 

Mesenteric  glands,  157. 

Mesentery,  148. 

Meaoooloii,  149.  ** 

Milk  coagulated  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juie^  99. 113,. 
212.  Digested  with  ease,  132.  The  natural  food  gf  m&uits^ 
209, 228.    Causes  of  its  vitiati(m  in  mothers,  232.^  , 

Hilliiiers,  an  iflspioTement  in  the  management  of  VmK  eatWK 
lishments  suggested,  207.  ^       ^  ^ 

Mind,  its  influence  on  appetite  for  food,  30.  Deteilbnted  br 
defective  nutrition,  223.  Its  efficiency  depends  onlbe  healtb 
of  the  body,  240, 248.  Ought  to  rest  during  digiitian,  268. 
Its  influence  on  digestion,  263,  265. 

Mirth  promotes  digestion,  121, 263, 265. 

Mixtures  <tf  food,  whether  prejudicial^  20S.  f. 
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Mont&gre*8  opiniaii  of  the  use  of  the  saliva,  60,  98. 

ICominf,  expoaure  before  breakout  often  dangerous,  178.  Vjf. 
cor  of  the  arstem  then  least,  182. 

Mortality  oi  children,  209.  Mortality  greatest  among  the  poor, 
222. 

Mothers  generaUy  ignorant  of  the  rational  mode  of  treatioff 
children,  209,  236.    Their  dutiea  in  relation  to  suckling,  231. 

Mncous  or  villous  coat  of  the  stomadi,  78  ;  and  intestines,  151. 

Muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  76 ;  and  intestines,  149.  Mus- 
cular exercise.    See  Eamcut. 

Mutilation  of  animals,  unsatisfactory  nature  of  experimenta  ao 
made,  84. 

Napoleon  not  a  bright  schoolboy,  240. 

Narcotics  allay  hunger,  29, 30. 

Nerves  of  the  stomach,  82. 

Nervous  eneigy  essential  to  digestion,  85, 258, 262. 

Newtoo,  Sir  Isaac,  a  dull  achoolboy,  24a 

Nursing  of  children,  212,  tt  •eq.^  228.   Nurses  0Q|^  not  to  be 

over-fed,  232. 
Nutrition  required  to  repair  waste  of  substance  in  living  beings, 

20.    SeeJPood. 


(Esophagua,  61. 
Opium  allays  hunger,  30. 


Pancreas,  66, 166. 

Paris,  Dr.,  an  opinion  of  his  controverted,  136. 

Pastry  indigestiok,  253. 

PeristaHic  motion  of  the  bowels,  149, 169, 296. 

Peritoneum,  76, 147. 

Philip,  Dr.  Wilaon,  an  opinion  of  his  controverted,  122. 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  83. 

Poor  have  lai|rer  stomachs  than  the  rich,  71.  Their  ibod  too 
scanty  and  umutritious,  221, 236.  Their  minds  thereby  de- 
teriorated, 223. 

Precocity  of  talent  little  to  be  desired,  239. 

Purgativea,  their  mode  of  action,  150,  153.  Not  required  by 
nature,  214, 280.    When  improper,  291. 

Pntre&ction,  digestion  different  from,  107. 

Pylonis,71.  Allewe  only  digested  food  to  inae  iiom  the  stom- 
ach, 1^ 

Quantity  of  food  proper  to  beeatoi,  197. 

Rapid  eating  improper,  117, 260. 

Respiration,  use  of,  67.  Digestion  aided  by.  121, 169.  Ncoet- 
itiy  for  the  coilveiiiOM  «f  «h|^  into  blood,  158, 
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Rke,  138,388. 

Roget,  Dr.,  quoUd  on  natrition,  88 ;  on  varietiw  of  Ibod,  64. 
Bamination  of  animab,  50, 57,  74.    Stdbaach  of  niattuuitsde* 
weribed,7%, 

8tf0, 138,  252. 

Sauva,  MCfetion  and  pnnoae  of,  58,  57.     Rs  amount  greatest 

whan  food  spicy,  60.    Difbrent  in  quality  iioin  gastric  jnico^ 

96. 
Salt  meat,  how  prodacttTe  of  thirst,  46. 
Sangtodication,  67,  157. 
Satiety,  189. 
Schools,  children  too  mnch  confined  and  tasked  in,  239.    See 


BomrdiMf  SchooU, 
lcrofulam< 


Scrofula  ^eqaently  the  result  of  a  penurious  diet,  236;  alao  of 
too  ezcitinc  food,  245. 

Sedentary  habits,  how  prodacttve  of  indigestion,  37 ;  and  coa- 
ttreness,  150, 160,  297.  Less  food  required  by  sedentary  than 
by  actiTo  persons,  205. 

Sheridan  a  dunce  at  school,  240. 

Siesta,  261. 

Skin,  ito  sympathy  with  the  bowels,  152, 288. 

Soldiers,  Drivate,  why  inferior  in  strength  anH  health  to  officers, 
223.    Ought  not  to  eat  immediately  after  a  march,  259. 

Soup,  dicestion  of,  113^  120, 133, 250. 

Spirits,  uieir  indiscrimmate  use  hurtlul,  280. 

Spittle,  56.    See  Saliva, 

Spleen,  163. 

St  Martin,  Alexis,  remarkable  case  of,  89.    See  Beanmmd. 

Stomach,  peculiar  to  animals,  22.  By  what  state  of  it  is  hunger 
excited  f  31.  lu  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  32,  tt 
m;.  Described,  68,  et  nq.  Stomach  in  the  lowest  class  of 
ammals,  68.  In  man,  69.  Various  in  size,  according  to  qual- 
ity of  food,  71.  Stomach  of  ruminating  animals  described,  78. 
Coats  of  the  stomach— external,  75 ;  muscular,  75 ;  and  mu- 
cous or  villous,  78.  Its  muscular  action,  76.  lu  bloodyessels 
and  follicles,  79,  80.  Its  sanguineous  circulation  inclieased  da- 
ring digestion,  81,256.  lU  power  of  absorbing  fluids,  47, 81, 
113, 180.  Its  nerres,  82.  Contracts  when  each  morsel  is  intra- 
duced,  116.  Its  motion  during  digestion,  121.  Is  its  temper- 
ature then  increased  ?  138.  Ccmtains  no  bile  in  the  h«uthiy 
stote,165.  Training  of  the,  176.  Numerous  diseases  unjust- 
ly laid  to  ita  charge,  217. 

Supper,  in  what  cases -proper,  192. 

Swallowing,  process  of,  60. 

Tartar  on  the  teeth,  63. 

Taaao^  his  genias  prsoocious,  9401 
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Taste,  error  of  confooalmg  it  with  appetite,  43.  It*  gnitiilea- 
tion  proper,  58. 

Tea,  190,  272,  276. 

Teeth  described,  49.  Modified  in  dififerent  animals  to  sait  their 
habits  of  life,  fiO.  Milk-teeth,  62.  Changes  of  the  condition 
of  the  teeth  indicate  the  propriety  Of  certain  kinds  of  diet,  S3j 
228,  238.  Necessity  of  keeping  them  clean,  54.  Impured 
by  indigestion,  54.  Sudden  changes  of  temperatme  hurtful 
to  them,  55. 

Temperaments,  different,  require  different  kinds  and  quantities 
of  food,  225.    May  be  greatly  modified  by  regimen,  248. 

Temperance  in  eating  may  be  carried  too  nr,  224.  In  drinking, 
282. 

Temperature  necessary  for  digestion,  115.  Whether  that  of 
the  stomach  is  thereby  increased,  138.  That  of  drinlLB  con- 
sidered, 272. 

Thinking,  intense,  impedes  digesti(m,  262. 

Thirst  necessary  as  a  warning  when  drink  is  required  by  the 
system,  25,  47,  269.  Nature  of,  27,  45-  Greatest  when  body 
in  need  of  liquid  nourishment,  46.  Varies  in  intensity  accoro- 
ing  to  nature  of  the  food,  46.  Consequences  of  its  craving  not 
bemg  gratified,  47.     See  Drink, 

Thoracic  duct,  67,  157. 

Time  in  which  the  digestion  of  an  article  is  effected  Taries  with 
circumstances,  130, 143.    Times  of  eating,  173. 

Tobacco  allays  hunger,  30. 

Tooth-powders,  53. 

TraTelling  before  breakfast  frequently  improper,  161.  Diet  in 
travelling,  196. 

Trituration,  digestion  not  effected  by,  107. 

Vegetables,  continual  waste  of  their  substance,  19.  How  re- 
paired, 20.  Quantity  of  nourishment  requisite  for  them  varies 
with  circumstances,  22.  Principle  of  forcing  their  growth, 
23. 

Vegetable  food  less  digestible  than  animal,  112,  114,  132,  249, 
251 ;  and  why,  134.  Also  less  nutritious,  132.  Its  digestion 
effected  to  some  extent  in  the  intestines,  171.  Why  more 
laxative  than  animal  food,  171, 288. 

Venison,  253. 

Vermicular  motion  of  the  bowels,  149, 169,  206. 

Villous  or  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  78 ;  and  bowels,  151. 

Vomiting,  inverted  action  of  the  gullet  in,  62.  Vomiting  of  bile, 
165. 

Voracity,  remarkable  instances  of,  44. 

Waste  nmversally  the  attendant  of  action,  17.  Food  the  means 
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'tttnIiviDffb«iiigs,Sa    SMlWtf.    Waetemafc- 
I  into  the  bowels,  162, 287. 
Water  nis  as  e  diink,  278.  Ck>Id  spnng-water  dangeroue  when 

penon  oeeilieated,  27fi.    EfGKts  of  on  atomadi.  272. 
Wter-tmsh,  80. 

Weaning  of  infants,  ptoper  time  for,  233. 
Wine,  how  prodnctive  of  thirst,  46.    Circnmstencee  in  which 

ile  nee  is  proper  and  improper,  278; 
Woms  in  the  bowels,  153. 

Tenth,  period  of  transition  from  youth  to  manhood  a  critaeal 
eeaaoo,  208.    Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  why  then 
.297. 
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ESSAI   SUR    LA    PATHOG^NIE    DES     OREILLONS,    th^SC  de 

Paris,  1877  (^puis^e). 
La   propret^    de   1'individu    et    de    la   maison, 

5®  Edition  (couronn^  par  la  Soci^t^  fran^aise  d'hygiene, 

adopts  par  le  Ministere  derinstruction  publique  (1882); 

traduit  en  allemand,  italien,  espagnol,  su^dois,  turc, 

arm^nien  arabe,  serbe  et  polonais). 
La  cremation,  brochure  in- 18,  pr^c^d^e  d'une  lettre 

du  Dr  de  Pietra  Santa. 
Traitement  du  DiABfeTE,  in-8o  de  90  pages,  couronn^ 

par  la  Soci^te  de  medecine  d'Anvers. 
Propos    du    Docteur,    medecine  sociale,    in-80   de 

324  pages,  2e  Edition,  1885. 
Les  odeurs  du  corps  humain  (un  nouveau  chapitre 

de  s^miologie),  couronne  par  la  Soci^t^  de  medecine 

pratique,  in-i6  de  124  pages,  2^  edition,  1886  (tra-* 

ductions  italienne  et  anglaise). 
Les  FifevREs  en  Sologne,  brochure  de  la  Soci^t^  fran- 

9aise  d'hygiene,  pr^c^d^e  d'une  lettre  du  Dr  Burdel 

(de  Vierzon),  1887. 
Le  jeune  et  les  jeuneurs,  in- 18  j^sus  de  260  pages 

(en  collaboration  avec  le  D^  Ph.*WIarechal),  ¥887. 
Les  maladies  fiPiD^MiQjUES,  hygiene  et  prevention,  in-32 

de  17$  pag|s,  de  la  Biblioth^que  utile,  1887. 
L'HYGiiNE  dans'Tla  P^logne  Russe  (Rapport  au  mi- 
nistere de  instruction  publique  sur  la  Wystawa  de 

Varsovie),  1887. 
L'Alcoolisme,  etude  mddic%50ciale,couronneeen  1888 

(preface  de  Dujardin   Beaumetz),  in-i8 de  300  pages. 
L'HYGifeNE  DE  l'estomac,  4^  miUe,  i  vol.  de  400  p. 

(O.  Doin). 
L'hygiene  du  travail,  I  volume  de  300  pages,  avec 

preface  d'Yves  Guyot  (J.  Hetzel,  editeur,  1889). 
La  sant6  PAR  l'exercice,  preface  dePh.  Daryl,  i  vol. 

de  200  pages,  1889. 
Jean-Jacquks  Rousseau  hygi^niste  (dans  le   livre 

d*orde  Grand-Carteret,  1890). 

Sous  Prfsse 

L'HYGifeNE  DES  Sexes  (O.  Doin,  editeur). 
MisfeRES  nerveuses  (Ollendorff,  editeur). 
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AVANT-PROPOS 


Ce  manuel  se  divise  en  deux  parties  bien 
distinctes. 

La  premiere  comprend  les  g^n^ralit^s  sur 
la  Beauie  et  son  hygiene;  la  deuxieme,  les  par- 
ticularit^s  les  plus  pratiques  de  Tart  de  la  cos- 
7netique,  La  premifere  partie  revSt  Tattrayante 
livrie  de  la  vulgarisation.  La  deuxieme,  ^ 
allures  plus  techniques,  ne  pent  d(Jpouiller 
emiferement  Taridite,  inseparable  de  tout  for- 
mulaire. 

Le  public  eclair^  et  intelligent  a  fait  aux 
premieres  editions  de  cet  ouvrage  un  accueil, 
dont  rediteur  et  I'auteur  se  sont  montr^s 
reconnaissants  :  ils  ont,  en  effet,  pris  a  tJche 
d'am^liorer,  sans  cesse,  dans  le  sens  le  plus 
pratique,  les  diverses  parties  de  cette  oeuvre  k 


1 1  Avant-propos 


succfes,  qui  a  rendu  d6ja  de  veritables  services 
a  la  cause  sacr6e  de  Thygifene  individuelle. . . 

Par  les  corrections  et  les  additions  nom- 
breuses  qu'elle  pr6sente,  cette  nouvelle  edition 
meritera  mieux,  croyons-nous,  les  doges  que 
la  Presse  des  deux-mondes  a  bien  voulu  decer- 
ner,  trop  liberalement,  peut-fetre,  a  ses  ainees; 
et  notamment  cette  appreciation  du  D^'Lewin- 
son,  auteur  de  la  traduction  rus^e  {Saint-Pe- 
tersbourgy  Savorine,  1887) : 

«  Cet  ouvrage  presente  de  serieux  avantuges 
«  sur  tons  les  autres  traites  similaires.  L auteur 
«  est,  avant  tout^  un  savant ^  qui  se  place  toujour s 
((  sur  le  terrain  strictement  scientifique*  Mais 
«  son  langage  Utteraire  impressionne  surtout  par 
«  une  absence^compUte  de  ce pedantisme etroit,  qui 
«  est  lefond  ordinaire  de  la  philosophie  courante.  » 

Paris  [40,  rm  du  Luxembourg),  le  15  mai  1890. 


lettre-pr£face 


Mon  cber  Doctettr, 

Enseigner  aux  femmes  qui  sont  belles 
Vart  de  le  demeurer  longtempSy  et  Vart  de 
le  devenir  d  celles  qfii  ne  le  sont  pas^  ne 
vous  laissei  pas  dire  que  ce  soU  /i  une 
mission  frivole!  Si,  veritahlement,  — 
comme  je  le  crois  aprh  vos  epreuves  lues, 
—  vous  ave^  itkdique  dans  ce  livre,  ceuvre 
de  savant  et  d'artiste^  quelques  mqye'ns 
' ,  stirs  de  conserver  les  cbarmes  feminins 
ou  d'en  creer  Villusion,  vous  aurei  rendu 
a  Vhumanite  un  incomparable  service; 
car  une  parfaite  joie,  un  encbantement 
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sans  pair  ne  nous  viennent-ih  pas 
de  la  contemplation  des  beaux  visages 
qui  sourient?  Mais  vous  n'aure:^  pas 
seulement  contrihue  i  faire  de  cetie 
terre  un  paradis,  vous  au^re^  preparS  un 
accroissement  de  splendeur  et  d'extase 
au  Paradis  lui-mime!  Ceci  pourrait  pa- 
rattre  douteux  et  obscur  si  je  ne  vous 
racontais  un  songe  quefai  eu  et  dont  on 
pourrait  faire  un  conte  sous  ce  titre  : 


LA  SUPREME  VERTU 

Oui,faifait  un  revecbarmant.fetaisdans 
le  Paradis,  Je  vqyais,  deux  a  deux,  les  on:(e 
tnille  vierges  se  promener  le  long  de  cette 
avenue  d'etoiles,  que  nous  appelons  la  Voie 
ladee,  C'etait  comma  'la  procession  d'un 
pensionnat  interminable  d'anges.  De  temps 
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en  temps,  elles  s*arretaient  pour  ctieillir  des 
fleurs  de  lumiere,  les  effeuillaient,  rayon  a 
rayon,  —  ainsi  les  enfants  dHci-bas  effeuil- 
lent  des  marguerites,  — ou  s*en  faisaient  des 
bouquets  de  corsage;  et  leurs  cau series  a  voix 
basse,  melees  de  petits  rires,  semblaient  le  ga- 
:{0uillement  d'un  million  d'oiseaux.  Mais 
quand  feus  marche  derriere  elles  pendant 
beaucoup  d'annees,  —  car  le  Paradis  est  un 
sejour  tres  vaste  qu'on  ne  visile  pas  en  quel- 
ques  heures,  — je  me  trou/vai  dans  unlieu  si 
magnifique,  que  fen  eus  I'dme  eperdue  et  les 
yeux  eblouis  !  Non,  les  plus  belles  aurores  de 
nos  dels  inferieurs,  nos  pleins  midis  aux 
blancheurs  de  fournaises,  I'incendie  des  cou- 
chanis  sur  la  mer,  ne  sauraient  donner  une 
idee  de  cette  clarte  douce  a  la  fois  et  terrible 
que  traversent  de  silencieuses  volees  de  se- 
raphins,  plus  lumineuses  que  lejour.  Et  cette 
clarte  infinie,  immense  epanouissement 
d* eclair t  diffus  en  une  douceur  d'aube,  etait 
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de  la  joie,  de  V amour,  de  id  vie.  En  chaque 
lueur  brillait  une  veriu,  en  chaque  "flamme 
s'allumait  une  ivresse.  Je  me  sentais  comme 
illumine  de  candeur  et  de  charite,  de  passion 
el  d'extase,  Le  soleil  de  celte  ineffable  del  doit 
eire  un  Coeur^  un  Cceur  demesure,  qui  se 
verse  et  rayonne  intarissablement ! 

Cependant  mes  regards  peu  a  peu  s'accou- 
turner ent  a  iant  de  splendeur;  alors  je  dis- 
tinguai  parmi  elk,  meles  a  elle,  les  Elus  et 
les  Elues;  ce  fut  un  delicieux  spectacle,  Sur 
desrgradins  d'albdtre  diapbane  comme  de  la 
neige  faite  de  lumiere  gelee,  its  se  tenaient 
assis,  les  uns  vetus  de  pourpre,  les  autres 
d'byacintbe,  et  dans  leurs  yeux  leves  vers 
quelque  prodigieuse  vision,  que  je  n'aperce- 
vais  pas  betas  I  dans  le  sour  ire  immuable  de 
leurs  bouches,  dans  r adoration  de  leurs  bras 
tendus,  il  y  avait  IHnexprimable  deltce  des 
voluptes  parfaites. 

Je  m'approcbai  d'une  Elue,  etje  me  mis  d 
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genoux,  la  contempfanL  Agenouilles  comme 
moi,  des  Cherubins  agitaient  devani  elle  dek 
encensoirs  d' argent,  etcbaniaientseslouanges. 
Elle  ecoutait.  Elle  etait  pensive  et  cbarmee. 

—  O  bienbeureuse,  lui  dis-je,  il  me  semble 
qu'a  vous  voir  un  peu  de  voire  bonbeur  m^en-- 
veloppe  et  ine  penetre.  Si,  parfois,  vous  con- 
sente:^  a  vous  distraire  de  voire  eternelle 
beatitude,  parlei-moi,  je  vous  en  conjure,  A 
ce  pauvre  bomme  qui  vient  de  la  terre  et  doit 
y  retourner,  qui  est  condamne  a  errer  long- 
temps  encore  peut-etre  dans  la  foret  des  ten- 
tations  et  des  epreuves,  dites  par  quelle  vertu 
ou  par  quelle  penitence  vous  ave:^  rnerite  de 
prendre  place  dans  le  cbceur  divin  des  Ames, 
et  d'etre  louee  par  ces  Cherubins  aux  encen- 
soirs d' argent  ? 

Elleabaissasesprunelles  qui,  pour  m' avoir 
regarde,  un  instant  s'obscurcirent,  et,  d'une 
voix  si  pareille  a  un  cbant  que  je  crus  qu'un 
rossignol  parlait: 
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— fetais  pieuse,  me  dit-elle.  favais  quitte 
le  monde  pour  m'enfermer  dans  un  cloitre; 
Men  que  la  regie  fut  rude,  je  la  trouvais  trop 
aouce  encore;  je  meplaisais  aux  macerations, 
dux  jeunes,  aux  cilices;  je  passais  tous  mes 
jours  en  oraison,  presque  ioutes  mes  nuits  en 
priere.  Je  ne  savais  meme  pas  qitily  eut  sur 
la  terre  de  jeunes  filles  qui  vont  dans  les  bois 
avec  leurs  fiances  et  de  jeunes  meres  quijouent 
aiec  leurs  petits  enfanls.  Cest  a  des  reliques 
que  je  donnais  des  baisers.  Et  quand  venait 
de  sonner,  avant  le  crepuscule  du  matin,  la 
cloche  qui  eveille  les  epouses  du  Seigneur,  je 
ne  the  plaignais  pas  des  dalles  de  la  chapelle, 
froides  sous  mes  pieds  nus, 

Je  m'appf  ichai  d'une  autre  Elue,  qui  sem- 
blait  plus  I  ^ureuse  encore  que  celle  a  qui 
j'avais  parte.  Elk  etait  si  rayonnanie  que  le 
jour  paradisiaque,  tout  splendide  quHl  fut, 
s*  eel  air  ait  d'elle!  Melees  a  des  Cherubins,  des 
Principautes  et  des  Dominations  chantaient 
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ses  touanges  en  agitant  des  encensoirs  d*or, 

Elle  ecoutait,  Elle  etait  pensive  et  radieuse. 

]e  m'agenouillai  en  tremblant.  * 

—  O  sainte  adorable,  lui  dis-je,  il  emane 
de  vous  iant  de  lumiere  et  de  feu  que  mon 
ame  tressaille  et  s'effare  et  se  serre  comme  une 
feuille  seche  en  un  grand  vent  de  flamme.  Si 
vous  daigne^  que/quefois  vous  deiourner  de 
voire  joie  infinie,  parleT^-moi,  de  grace  ah! 
de  grace,  parle^-moi.  Je  suis  un  des  mornes 
habitants  de  la  ierre,  oil  les  douleurs  sont  si 
nombreuses  et  si  rares  les  joies.  A  ce  pauvre 
homme  qui  a  beaucoup  pleure  ei  qui  rCa  guere 
souriy  qui  trainer  a  de  longs  jours  encore  dans 
V ombre  et  la  detresse  du  bas  monde,  dites 
quels  merites  vous  ont  valu  de  revetir  un  tel 
eclat^  de  reconnaitre  de  telles  joies,  et  d'etre 
louee  par  des  Dominations  et  Principautes 
qui  agitent  des  encensoirs  d*or?  *  * 

Elle  inclina  sa  teie,  d'oic  ruisselerent  des 
rayons;  eid'unevoix  pareille  ausoupird'une 
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harpe  celeste  qu'une  aile  en  passant  frola  : 
—  fetais  charitable,  me  dit-elle.  je  nHmi- 
tai§  pas  celles  qui,  dans  le  tire  des  fetes,  ou- 
blient  les  miser ables  et  les  desesperes;  etje  ne 
me  bornais  pas  a  r inactive  priere,  aux  vaines 
macerations,  Je  visitais  lespauvres  ;je  n* avals 
rien  qui  nefut  a  eux.  On  me  connaissait  dans 
les  mansardes  ou  I* on  pleure;  on  cessait  d'y 
pleurer  quand  /arrivals.  Assise,  la  nuit, 
dans  de  trisies  logis,  je  chantais  des  chansons 
aux  berceaux  orphelins  ;  je  consolais  les 
veuves ;  je  donnais  aux  vieil lards  restes  seuls 
ruiusion  des  enfants  disparus.  Le  lendemain 
de  ma  morton  ne  trouva  point  dans  I'armoire 
de  draps  pour  m'ensevelir,  parce  que  j* avals 
dechire  toute  la  ioile  pour  fair e  des  chemises 
aux  petits  mendiants  du  chemin. 

A.ors,  je  me  dis  qu^  Von  a  Hen  raison  de 

recommand£r  aux  dmes  la  priere  et  la  charite, 
puisque  de  telles  felicites  et  de  telles  gloires 
en  sont  le  prtx  I  En  meme  temps  je  ne  pus 
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m'empecher  d'eprouver  une  grande  trisiesse 
avec  une  grande  pitie ;  ^  cause  de  tant  de 
jeunes  femmessur  la  terre,  qui,  ayantd'au- 
ires  soins,  nc  prient  que  rarement,  acUient 
parfois  desjoyaux  ou  desfleurs  avec  V argent 
qu'on  pourraii  employer  en  aumones. «  Quoi! 
pensais'je,  ne  s'asseoiront-elles  pas  un  jour, 
veiues  d'hyacinthe  ou  de  poupre,  sur  ces 
gradins  d'albatre  diaphane?»Mais  faperfus, 
un  peu  plus  loin,  une  Elue  si  resplendissante 
et  qui  paraissait  perdue  en  une  si  delicieuse 
extase  que  les  deux  autres  ne  lui  etaient  pas 
comparables ;  elk  differ  ait  de  ses  voisines 
auiant  que  celles-ci  differaient  desfilles  de  la 
terre ;  je  ne  la  voyais  qu'a  tr avers  un  eblouis* 
sementquimHncendiait  lesyeux.  Les  langagei 
humains  n'ont  pas  de  mots  qui  puissent  dirt 
son  miraculeux  eclat,  Elleetait  comme  une 
touffe  de  fieurs  et  de  neiges  de  flamme.  Et  te 
n  etaient  pas  seulement  quelques  Cherubins, 
avec  des  Principautes  et  des  Dominations, 
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qui  chantaient  ses  louanges ;  mais  tons  les 
esprits  des  neufchoeurs  et  des  irois  hierarchies 
s'agenouillaient  devant  elle  en  agitant  des 
encensoirs  de  diamani . 

Je  me  prosiernai,  fermant  lesyeux. 

—  O  la  plus  merveilleuse  ei  la  plus  heu- 
reuse  des  Elues  !  balbutiai-je ;  certainemeni, 
pour  meriter  une  aussisurhumaine  splendeur, 
une  aussi  divine  beatitude,  vous  deve^  avoir 
pratique  les  plus  sublimes  vertus,  l^ous  ave^ 
prie,  vous  aussi,  mais  avec  une  ferveur  in- 
connue  a  ioutes  les  filles  des  hommes ;  vous 
ave:(^  fait  I'aumone,  vous  aussi,  mais  avec 
un  tel  acharnement  de  charite,  avec  un  si 
complet  oubli  de  vous-meme  que  vous  vous 
laissie^  mourir  de  faim,  peut-etre,  a  cote  du 
pain  reserve  aux  vagabonds  de  la  route.  O 
tres  pieuse !  6  tres  misericordieuse!  prie^ 
pour  moi,  graiide  sainte ! 

Elle  me  regarda.  Ses  yeux  etaient  si 
splendidement  lumineux  que  mon  obscurite 
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mhne  rCy  put   meitre  un   reflet   d'ombre, 

—  Nofiy  dit-elle,  je  ne  priais  point,  et  si 
je  me  levais  tot  ou  si  je  me  couchais  tard,  ce 
fietait  pas  pour  alter  porter  des  aumones  aux 
mansardes. 

fetais  plein  d'etomtementf  je  demandai : 

—  Quel  est  dotw  le  merite,  incomparable 
bienheureuse !  qui  vous  a  permis  d'obtenir 
une  aussi  haute  gloire  ?  Qu*avei'V0US  fait, 
qu*etiei'V0us,  —  vous  en  qui  sont,  plus 
qu  en  toute  autre,  les  paradisiaques  ivresses, 
vous  que  loue  et  qu' adore y  avant  toute  autre, 
la  celeste  milice,  —  pour  que  le  Seigneur 
vous  aitjugee  digne  d^une  telle  recompense  ? 
Quelle  fut,  parle:^,  voire  vertu  ? 

—  J'etais  belle,  me  dit-elle. 


Tel  fut  mon  rive^  cber  Docteur,  et, 
sHl  n'a  point  tnenti,  les  femmes,  pout 
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faire  letir  salut,  n'aiiront  qu'd  lire  votre 
livre  qui  peuplera  d'incomparables  elues 
Veterniti  des  cieux ! 

Bien  d  vouSy 

CATULLE  MENDES 


I'ffris,  }S  /atmet   i88(>. 


HYGIENE 

DE   LA  BEAUTE 


I 

QJu'eST-CE   aUE   LA   BEAUTi? 

p  u'est-ce  que  la  beaute  ?  Avec  Aristote, 
vous  nous  laisserez,  si  vous  voulez  bien , 
adresser  cette  question  aux  aveugles.  Le  mot 
beauti  s'applique,  d'ailleurs,  presque  exclu- 
sivement  k  la  femme.  Le  sexe  laid  a  le  droit, 
11  est  vraij'defaire,  jusqu'a  un  certain  point,  son 
profit  des  preceptes  et  conseils  donnes  au  beau 
sexe  pour  la  conservation  et  Tam^lioration  de  sa 
beauti,  Mais  Thomme  pent  6tre  laid  :  il  pent 
meme  abuser  de  cette  permission.  La  beauti  est, 
au  contraire,  une  obligation  pour  la  femme  ; 
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la  seule  obligation  de  la  feinme,  disent  les  scep- 
tiques  :  «  La  beaut^,  c'est  toute  la  femme.  » 
(P.-J.  Proudhon.) 

L'hygi^ne  a  incontestablement  une  large  part 
dans  Tornement  du  corps,  dans  Taccroisse- 
ment  de  scs  charmes,  dans  la  correction  deses 
d^fiiuts.  La  cosmetique  est  un  chapitre  de  Thy- 
giene  :  arme  a  deux  tranchants  peut-fetre,  ars 
meluendissima,...  du  temps  de  Martial.  Mais  la 
science  moderne  a  perfectionn^  la  cosmetique 
comme  tout  le  reste .  De  plus,  Yorthopedicy  science 
moderne,  nous  est  n^e,  pour  modifier  mecani- 
quement  la  nature  et  ipuiserlesdifFormites  con- 
genitales  ou  acquises\ 

II  appartientdoncil'hygiene  (quiestlavraie 
medecine  de  Favenir,  la  m^decine  preventive) 
de  fortifier  et  d'ennoblir  cet  ensemble  harmo- 
nieux  se  recommandant  exterieurement  par 
Tunite  pure  des  formes  et  le  juste  ordonnance- 
ment  des  proportions  :  nous  venons,  croyons- 
nous,  de  definir  la  beaute.  La  santi  est  lagaine 
qui  enveloppe  cette  perle :  c'est  Tordonnatrice 

*  Voir  D'  E.  MoNiN  :  VOrtbopedie,  preface  du  Traite  des 
handages,  de  Rainal. 
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et  la  vraie  conservatrice  de  la  beaate.  Ou,  pour 
parler  d'une  fagon  plus  pf^cise,  Thygitne  doa- 
nera  i  chacun  le  maximum  de  beaut^  dont  il 
est  capable.  Mais  il  faut  qu'elle  veille,  desTen- 
fance,  surTindividu.  II  faut  que  Tliabitude  et 
r^ducation  physique  assurent  le  maintien  chez 
r enfant  ei  r^priment  ses  mauvaises  attitudes, 
scolairesou  autres;  qu'elles  conferent  a  tous  ses 
mouvements  la  grace,  la  precision,  Tadresse; 
qu'elles  iloignent,  enfin,  de  lui  toutes  causes 
de  deterioration  et   de  d^cheance  physiques. 

Le  rachitisme,  par  les  deformations  qu'il 
imprime  au  corps,  en  deviant  la  colonne  ver- 
tebrale  et  pliant  les  os  longs  des  membres,  fait, 
pour  Tavenir,  obstucle  a  toute  beauti,  mSme 
relative.  Eh  bien!  Thygifene  peut  beaucoup 
pour'  la  prevention  du  rachitisme.  L'enfant 
pourvu  d'une  alimentation  appropriie  a'son  age, 
eieve  dans  une  habitation  s^che,  lumineuse, 
a^ree;  soumis  aux  modificateurs  generaux, 
aux  toniques,  k  la  gymnastique,  etc.,  echap- 
pera  au  rachitisme  et  i  ses  consequences,  ter- 
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ribles  pour  rorthomorphose.  Autre  exemple  : 
La  scrofule,  avec  ses  cicatrices  hideuses,  son 
coryza  chronique,  son  ozfene,  ses  Eruptions  de 
lapeau  et  du  cuir  chevelu,  ses  cils  cliassieux, 
ses  Ifevres  grosses,  ses  dents  mauvaises,  etc., 
la  scrofule  pent  etre  6galement  enray^e  par  le 
bon  air,  le  soleil  et  les  soins  medicamenteux 
appropries*. 

Et  (sansparler  plus  longtemps  de  ces  grandes 
maladies  g^n^rales,  trop  souvent  h^riditaires 
ou  inn^es,  et  ou  la  medecine  la  mieux  entendue 
est  parfois  impuissante),  I'hygi^ne  ne  peut-elle 
pas,  dis  le  berceau,  veiller  sur  les  cheveux, 
les  dents,  les  yeux,  les  oreilles;  gu(^rir  les 
malformations  de  la  peau,  les  envies,  les 
taches  6rectiles,  les  vermes,  etc.? 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  dtnts,  elles  jouent, 
n'est-il  pas  vrai  ?  un  grand  role,  dans  la  beaute 
du  visage.  Eh  bien !  Tart  doit  presque  fatale- 
ment  intervenir,  vers  la  sixifeme  ou  septifeme 
ann^e,  pourempecher  les  accidents  quiuennent 

*  Voir  les  chapitres  consacres  4  la  scrofule  et  au  rachi- 
tisme  dans  les  Propos  du  Docteur^  par  le  D'  E.  Monin  (Giraud, 
^diteur,  1885). 
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i  un  manque  de  proportion  entre  Talviole  et 
les  dents.  Alors,  un  praticien  habile,  par  des 
extractions  bien  combin^es,  pardepetites  ope- 
rations, par  des  redressements  i  Taide  du  plan 
incline,  pourra  empScher  Tallongement  des 
dents,  leur  poussee  irregulitre,  leur  disgra- 
cieuse  saillie  en  avant.  Cest  ainsi  et  s^ule- 
ment  ainsi,  que  Von  obtiendra  pour  Tavenir 
(en  y  joignant  quelques  soins  hygi6niques 
habituels)  une  denture  normale  et  dont  la 
disposition  sera  reguliire  et  superbe. 

Pour  les  oreilles,  on  veillera  a  ce  que  leurs 
pavilions  ne  s'ecartent  pas  de  la  tfite  :  pour 
cela,  on  ne  les  laissera  jamais  en  dehors  de  la 
coiffure  infantile.  On  ^vitera  de  les  tirer,  de 
les  d^former  par  Tusage  absurde  de  la  boucle 
d'oreilles,...  etc. 

»•« 

t  Deux  beaax  yeux,  il  n^est  pas  d'eloquence  pareille !  » 

a  tcxit  notre  prosai'que  poete  Ponsard.  Mais 
aussi,  quoi  de  plus  affreux  que  la  direction 
anormale  de  la  ligne  visuelle  ?  Eh  bien !  on 
pent  empScher  un  enfant  de  loucher  :  la  pre- 
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vention  du  strabisme  existe.  On  atteint  le  but 
par  des  traitements  gen^raux,  d'abord  :  par 
Tocclusion  d'un  oeil,  rdectrisation,  les  collyres 
a  Tatropine,  T  usage  de  verres  ou  de  prismes 
correcteurs,  ou  celui  des  coquilles  perches 
qu'oii  nomme  vulgairement  louchettes  :  ^nfin, 
par  les  exercices  orthoptiques  et  st^reoscopi- 
ques  bien  combines. 

Si  tous  ces  moyens  echouent,  en  dernier 
ressort  on  a  recours  k  des  operations,  sections 
musculaires  et  tendineuses,  dont  le  manuel 
varie  selon  les  cas,  mais  qu'il  importe,  par- 
dessus  tout,  de  pratiquer  sans  trop  attendre. 

La  beauti  ext^rieure  des  formes  est  6vi- 
demment  variable,  selon  I'ideal  esth^tique  des 
divers  peuples  * : 

Le  sel  est  douK  aux  uns,  le  sacre  amer  aux  aatres... 
Charnellement  se  joindre  avec  sa  parente, 
En  France,  c'estinceste;  en  Perse,  charite  : 
Tellement  qu*a  tout  prendre,  en  cemondeou  nous  sommes* 
Et  le  mal  et  le  bien  depend  du  goAt  des  hommes.         , 

a  dit  notre  vieux  pofete  Matburin  Regnier. 

g  1  Burton  dit  qu'une  femme,  belle  pour  nous^  Europeens, 
Test  pour  le  monde  entier.  Mais  Darwin  doute  (avec  raison) 
qu'uu  bon  noir  prefere,  k  une  negresse  de  bonne  mine^  la  plus 
belle  des  blanches. 
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Nous  autres  Occidentaux,  nous  demandons 
i  la  femme  belle  une  peau  blanche,  fine,  lisse, 
animie  de  teintes  fraiches.  Telle  peau,  telle 
beauti,  et  nous  pouvons  dire  aussi  :  telle  sante, 
tant  les  rapports  sont  grands  entre  les  fonc- 
tions  et  les  organes !  Les  chairs  doivent  Stre 
fermes  et  douces  au  toucher,  les  formes  on- 
dul^es,  Tembonpoint  moyen.  D'ailleurs,  la 
beauti  difFirera  sensiblement  suivant  la  nuance 
claire  ou  fonc6e  des  cheveux. 

La  beaut6  blonde  est  plus  brillante,  plus 
gaie,  plus  feminine;  la  beaut6  brune  est  plus 
solennelle,  plus  touchante,  plus  mSle... 

Le  po^te  arabe  exige  d'une  femme  belle  les 
qualites  suivantes .: 

Quatre  choses  noires  :  cheveux,  cils,  sourcils,  pupilles. 

—  —      hlanches  :  peau,  globe  de  Toeil,  dents, 

jambes. 

—  —      rouges  :  langiie,  levres,  gencives,  pom- 

mettes. 

—  —      rondes  :  t^te,  cou,  avant-bras,  chevilles. 

—  —      Jongues  :  dos,  doigts,  bras,  jambes. 

—  —      larges  :  front,  yeux,  reins,  hanches. 

Diaboli  virtus  in  lumbisy  disait  saint  J6rome^ 
qui  s'y  connaissait. 
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Quatre  choses  etroites  :  sourcils,  nez,  levres... 

—  —      charnues :  joues,  cuisses,  fesses,  mollets. 

—  —      petites  :  oreilles,  poitrine,  mains,  pieds. 

Nous  ne  discuterons  pas  la  valeur  de  ces 
attributs.  Mais  nous  remarquerons  que  la 
moitie  au  moinsd'entre  eux  (les  choses  rouges, 
rondes,  charnues,  etc.),  sont  purement  et 
simplement  des  reflets  de  la  sante  physique. 
Elle  seule  est  capable  de  donner  au  teint  Te- 
clat  radieux  de  la  jeunesse  et  de  la  fraicheur ; 
aux  yeux  et  k  tout  le  visage,  Texpression  ac- 
complie  qui  nous  charme  et  nous  attire.  Tan- 
dis  que  la  mauvaise  hygiene,  les  diatheses, 
les  orages  et  les  tares  organiques  sfechent  et 
decolorent  la  peau,  rident  les  traits  du  visage, 
impriment  aux  teguments  des  tonalites  jaunes 
ou  verdatres;  aux  ongles,  aux  dents,  auxche- 
veux,  etc.,  les  stigmates  de  la  nutrition  vi- 
cieuse. 

La  concordance  est  constante :  toujours  I'har- 
monie  fonctionnelle  organique  a  son  reflet 
visible  dans  Tharmonie  esth^tique  des  formes. 
«  La  sante,  selon  un  aphorisme  du  grand 
philosophe-medecin    von    Feuchtersleben,   la 
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sant^  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  beaute  dans  les 
fonctions  de  la  vie.  »  Or, 

Platon  I'a  dit  lui-meme  : 
La  beaute,  sur  la  terre,  est  la  chose  supreme. 

Concluez  done,  chores  lectriceg...  et  pros- 
ternez-vous  devant  la  toute-puissante  d^esse 
Hygie  ! 


Ce  qui  prouve  bien,  du  reste,  les  rapports 
6troits  gui  unissent  la  sante  et  la  beaute,  c'est 
Vheridite  de  cette  dernifere.  Archidamus,  roi 
de  Sparte,  fut  condamne  a  payer  une  grosse 
amende  pour  avoir  6pous6  une  femme  laide 
et  lh6tive,  qui  ne  pouvait  lui  donner  des 
princes  beaux,  comme  il  en  fallait  alors  pour 
commander  aux  peuples.  La  beauti  est  her6- 
ditaire  comme  le  sont  en  general,  toutes  les 
qualit^s  des  tissus  organiques. 

La  loi  de  Ther^dite  plane  sur  tous  les  Stres 
vivants  et  assure  la  perpetuite  des  espfeces.  L'art 
de  procreer  de  beaux  enfants, — la  callipedie  des 
anciens,  est  surement  conjectural.  Mais  il  est 
certain  que  de  la  vigueur  physique  et  morale 
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des  conjoints,  derivent  des  produits  supe- 
rieurs.  Les  enfants  faits,  au  contraire,  par  des 
parents  malades,  fatigues  au  moral  et  au  phy- 
sique, ne  sauraient  jamais  ^tre  de  beaux  en- 
fants. Comljien  d'idiots  et  d'epiieptiques  ne 
sont  que  des  produits  con?us  au  ipilieu  de 
I'ivresse !  ' 

Hesiode  prescrivait  la  continence  au  retour 
des  enterrements,  de  crainte  que  les  6poux  • 
ne  vinssen-t  k  produire  des  sujets  nevropathi- 
ques.  Galien,  consult^  un  jour  par  un  peintre 
trfes  laid,  afflige  d'une  prog^niture  plus  laide 
encore,  lui  conseilla  d'entourer,  son  lit  nuptial 
de  trois  statues  de  Venus.  Ne  demandons  pas 
si  le  moyen  indique  reussit  au  client  de  nitre 
grand  ancfetre  :  mais  applaudissons  a  la  haute 
valeur  morale  de  Tapologue... 

En  resumi,  sous  le  titre  d'HvGiENE  de  la 
BEAUT^,  nous  nous  proposons  d'icrire  une 
s6rie  de  causeries  destinees  a  vulgariser  les 
priceptes  capables  de  maintenir  la  validite  et 
rharmonie  des  organes  dont  Tensemble  relatif 
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constitue  ce  qu'on  est  convenu  d'appeler  la 
bedule.  Le  beau  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  dicrit. 
Les  mitaphysiciens  disent  que  «  c'est  la  splen- 
deur  du  vrai  ».  Cette  definition  ne  difinit 
rien;  cependant  elle  ripond  i  une  id6e  exacte 
et  bien  scientifique.  En  efFet,  en  mati^re  d*ex- 
pression,  ainsi  que  le  fait  remarquer  Bichat, 
oi  finit  la  virit^,  commence  la  grimace  :  tant 
sont  itroites  les  bornes  dans  lesquelles  la 
nature  a  circonscrit  le  vrai... 

La  beaut^  est  le  reflet,  ou  si  Ton  aime 
mieux,  la  forme  tangible  de  la  sant6.  Cest 
pourquoi,  Ton  trouvera  dans  ce  manuel,  icrit 
par  un  midecin,  moins  de  digressions  esthi- 
tiques  que  de  pr6ceptes  d'hygi&ne.  Lorsque 
Balzac  definissait  la  laideur  «  une  douleur  que 
Ton  conserve  toute  sa  vie,  »  il  m^connaissait 
la  toute-puissance  palliative  et  corrective  de 
Tart  medical.  Le  protiiforme  Esculape  pent 
6tre  tout,  mSme  parfumeur;  car  nous  ver- 
rons,  par  la  suite,  qu'il  y  a  des  tnedicaments 
costnitiques  comme  il  y  a  des  medicaments 
aliments  :  Natura  non  facit  saltus. 
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La  mission  ^ternelle  de  la  femme  est  de 
plaire  a  rhomme.  Elle  doit  done  faire  tout 
pour  acquerir  et  augmenter  en  elle  la  beauUy 
«  promesse  du  bonheur  »  (Stendhal).  Un 
homme  qui  a  du  nitrite  et  de  I'esprit  n'est 
jamais  laid  :  une  femme,  chez  qui  la  grace  et 
la  beaute  sont  absentes,verra  toutesses  autres 
qualites  reduites  k  xpro^  faute  de  Yuniie  qui  les 
fasse  valoir ! 

«  Les  jolies  femmes  meurent  deux  fois  », 
dit  Fontehelle. 


II 
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J  A  beaut^  n'est  pas  compatible  avec  ces 
deux  extremes.  Comme  la  vertu,  elle 
se  tient  dans  le  juste  milieu. 

Quand  rembonpoint  s'exagfere,  les  formes 
du  corps  deviennenf  monstrueuses  :  la  graisse 
s'accumule  au  bas  des  joues,  triple  le  menton, 
cuirasse  le  tronc  et  Tabdomen,  matelasse  les 
parois  de  la  poi trine.  La  taillerfie  tarde  pas  a 
se  deformer,  puis  a  disparaitre ;  la  figure  perd 
son  expression ;  des  chairs  molles  et  bouffies 
infiltrent  les  lignes  du  visage  et  empatent  ses 
mouvements.  Le  poids  du  si^ge  et  celui  du 
vehti'e  deviennent  fort  penibles  chez  les  obfeses, 
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surtout  en  ete;  les  mouVements  soat  difficiles  ;  ^ 
Taction  de  se   baisser,  la  position  couchee, 
sont  alors  autant  de  supplices.  La  polysarcie  . 
abdomino-crurale  predispose  aux  hernies  (sur- 
tout k  celle  de  Tombilic),  «t  a  Teczema'  inter- 
trigineux:  EUe  compromet  d'importantes  fonc- 
tions.  On  pent  le  dire  en  latin  :  pinguia  cor-' 
poru  Veneri  inepta,  ce  que  la  Sagesse  des  na- 
tions a  librement  traduit  :  Bon  coq  n'est  jamais 
gras.  R^ciproquement,  les  eunuques  orientaax 
et   les  soprani  de  Saint-Pierre  Me  Rome  se 
faisaient   remarquer  par    Topulence   de   leur 
tegument  graisseux. 

Qtielles  sont  les  causes  qui  augmentent  les 
proportions  du  tissu  adipeux  ?  Parfois  Tobfesit^* 
est  congdnitale,  et  Tenfantinalt  avec  des  pro- 
portions qui  rendent  I'accouchement  fort  dif- 
ficile. Souvent  aussi,  elle  est  heriditaire,  et 
survient  vers  I'^ge  de  trente-cinq  ans  :  sur  une 
statistique  de  38  obfeses.  Chambers  a  rencon^ 
tr6,  dans  22  cas,  rhiriditi.  Dans  ces  cas,  les 
sujets  ont  un  temperament  lymphatique  carac- 
t6ris6  ;  ils  vivent  confines  dans  I'oisivete  d'une 
existence  indolente  et  monastique,  depourvue ' 
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de  travail  physique  et  soigneusement  a  I'abri 
des  peines  morales.  Car  Tobesiti  est,  i  n'en 
pas  douter,  un  de  ces  maux  rentrant  dans  le 
cadre  ^tiologique  inginieux,  cr66  par  M"^  de 
Sivigni,  de  ces  aflFections  qui  viennent  d'avoir 
« le  cul  sur  selle  ».  La  frequence  de  la  poly- 
sarcie  chez  les  bureaucrates  et  chez  les  eccl^- 
siastiques  prouve  clairement  TactionMe  la  tran- 
quillity de  corps  et  d'esprit  sur  le  develop- 
pement  du  tissu  graisseux.  Les  idiots,  qui 
rialisent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  type  id^al  de 
cette  double  tranquilliti,  dipensent  le  peu  qu'ils 
ont  de  vitality  organique  i  amasser  beaucoup 
de  graisse. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  la  castration  favorise 
Tengraissement.  Le  fait  est  moins  constant 
chez  rhomme  que  chez  les  animaux,  mais  il 
n'est  pas  moins  certain.  Les  preparations  arse- 
nicnles,  et  surtout  mercurielles  (Li^geois), 
sont  aussi  des  causes  de  proliferation  adipeuse. 
Le  rajeunissement  organique  et  1^  mouvement 
npfritif  exager^,  que  provoquent  la  convales- 
cence, pi^uyent  aussi,  parfois,  et  cela  se  con- 
901;  ^ais^iprreni,  amener   Titat  polysarcique  et 
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rinstaller  d^finitivement  chez  certains  su- 
jets. 

L'envahissement  des  tissus  par  la  graisse 
survient  surtout  vers  trente  ou  quarante  ans. 
II  atteint  avec  predilection  la  femme,  i  cause 
de  sa  vie  s^dentaire,  et  simule  parfois  chez 
elle  r^tat  de  grossesse  (^grossesse  graisseuse  des 
vieux  aute*urs).  Les  prostituees,  surtout,  alcoO' 
liques  et  inactives,  tournent  rapidement  en 
graisse.  L'obesit^  envahit  la  femme  principa- 
lenient  k  la  menopause,  quand  se  ferme  ce 
que  Ton  pent  appeler  la  soupape  de  sHreie  de 
I'organisnie  feminin.  Aussi,  quand  vous  en- 
tendez  dire  que  T^ge  critique  est  I'enfer  du 
beau  sexe,  soyez  persuade  que  c'est  moins  a 
cause  des  maladies  qui  menacent  la  femme  a 
cette  epoque,  qu'i  cause  des  deformations 
navrantes  de  sa  taille  par  un  disgracieux  d^ve- 
loppement  de  la  graisse. 

Si  la  deviation  de  nutrition  qui  constitue 
I'obesit^  recc^nait  pour  cause  certaine'«  pas 
assez  de  d6penses  »,  son'facteur  primbVdM 
est  «  trop  derecettes  ».  L'origmie'  'de^^la  poly* 
sareie  est,  presque  toujours,  dkns-ri^itgeration 
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alimentaire,  et  surtout  dans  Tabus  des  aliments 
gras,  feculents  et  sucris,  dont  la  transforma- 
tion graisseuse  est  une  des  conditions  de  notre 
chimie  biologique.  Mais  il  parait  probable, 
surtout  d'aprfes  \t$  experiences  de  Schmidt  sur 
des  chiens,  que  m^me  les  aliments  azotes 
exclusifs,  albumine,  fibrine,  cas^ine,  etc.,  i 
la  faveur  d'operations  chimiques  encore  mal 
determin^es,  sont  capables  de  se  transformer 
dans  Torganisme  vivant  en  matiires  grasses, 
puis  de  s'organiser  en  tissu  adipeux.  Ainsi, 
dans  Torganisme  mort,  on  voit  les  tissus 
musculaires  longtemps  enfouis  dans  certains 
terrains  humides,  se  transformer  en  mati^res 
grasses;  c'est  ce  que  notre  Fourcroy  nommait 
gras  de  cadavre.  Mais  ce  sont  principalement 
les  substances  alimentaires  graisseuses  qui 
cr^ent  la  polysarcie  :  certains  estomacs  les 
tolerent  d'une  manifere  incrcyable.  Tous  les 
organisnies  ou  presque  tous  se  les  assimilent 
sans  difticultes,  donpant  raison  aux  physiolo- 
gistes  qui  nous  montrent  les  graisses  s'absor- 
bant  en  nature,  sans  avoir  besoin  d'un  travail 
digestif  complet,  mais  seulement  apris  avoir 
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^te  prealablement  ^mulsionnees  par  la  bile  et 
par  le  sue  pancr^atique. 

II  n'est  pas  de  medicaments  que  Ton  n'ait 
vant^s  centre  Tob^site.  Cependant^il  faut  bien 
le  dire  :  la  cure  de  cet  ^tat  <»rganique,  si  enne- 
mi  de  la  beaut6  feminine  (en  Occident,  du 
moins),  la  cure  de  cet  6tat,  n'est  point  I'af- 
faire  des  drogues,  mais  de  Thygifene  seule. 

On  a  proc6d6  parfois  a  la  cure  d'^maciation 
en  provoquant  .  d'abondantes  sueurs  par  un 
bain  turc  suivi  de  douche  froide  :  ce  moyen 
pent  ^tre  dangereux  et  causer  des  congestions 
internes.  D  vaut  mieux  recourir  discrfetemerit 
k  rhydroth^rapie  qui,  en  excitant  la  vitality 
des  tissus,  pent  modifier  la  nutrition  ^compro- 
mise ;  les  frictions  et  massages  ^ideront  Tac- 
tion de  I'eau  froide.  Le  bain  froid  et  surtout  le 
bain  de  mer  (aid6  de  I'air  marin),  par  le  choc 
et  la  pression  ^u  liquide,  la  soustraction  du 
calorique  et  I'excitation  de  la  peau  tonifi^e,. 
entravent  la  marche  de  jpa  polysarcie,  surtout 
quand  la  natation  vient  aider  Taction  resolu- 
tive, en  contractant  la  musculature  amollie. 
Quant  au  bain  chaud,  les  personnes  grasses 
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doivent  s'en  niefier;  il  relache  le  tissu  cellu- 
j  aire  et  favorise  son  infiltration  graisseuse.  La 
pneumothirapie,  ou  baln^ation  dans  I'air  com- 
primi,  rend  parfois  des  services :  Tair  comprimfe 
active  les  combustions  organiques  et,  en  exci- 
tant la  nutrition  languissante,  pent  aider  i  la 
resorption  des  el6meqts  graisseux  en  exc^s. 

L'ob&se  habi^era  unlieu  sec  et  61ev6.  Ilfera 
snns  cesse  de  I'exercice.  R6guli&rement,  une 
promenade  i  pied,  d'une  longueur  progres- 
sive, le  matin  ci  jeun.  II  y  ajoutera  la  pratique 
des  haltferes,  celle  de  la  rame,  la  natation, 
les  travaux  manuels  p^nibles  du  labourage, 
r usage  de  Tescrime  et  de  la  gymnastique. 
D'apris  le  D'  de  Saint-Germain,  I'equitation 
est  un  exercice  passif  assez  facile  aux  obises, 
et  qui  entraine,  par  la  fatigue  et  la  sueur,  un 
r6el  amaigrissement  *. 

Les  obfeses  ont  (nous  Tavons  dit)  une  grande 
tendance  au  sommeil,  et  le  repos  ofFre  pour 


*  Oertcl  (de  Munich)  recoramande  surtout  les  ascensions  de 
montagne  et  Taction  de  la  chaleur  seche  sous  forme  de  bains 
d*air  et  de  soleil.  II  met  ainsi,  dit-il,  obstacle  a  tout  dep6t 
graisseux  organique. 
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eux  d'invincibles  attraits.  II  ^tait  bien  digne 
d'etre  obfcse,  notre  vieux  Mathurin  R6gnier, 
qui  ^crivit  ces  deux  vers  suant  singulierement 
la  paresse  : 

Ah  I  que  c*est  chose  doulce  et  fort  bien  ordonnee, 
Dormir  dedans  un  lictla  grasse  matinee! 

Cest  par  une  alimentation  appropriee  et  sur- 
tout  par  un  sommeil  prolong^,  que  les  Turcs 
conduisent  leurs  femmes  i  cet  excessif  em- 
bonpoint, qui  constitue  pour  eux  le  comble  de 
la  beaute  ftminine.  L'obfese  fuira  done  le  lit, 
comme  un  de  ses  plus  cruels  ennemis.  Son 
sommeil  ne  d6passera  pas  six  ou  sept  heures 
et  sera  express6ment  interdit  apr&s  les  repas, 

Mais,  arrivons  au  regime  dietetique  de  la 
polysarcie,  qui  constitue  le  cote  vraiment  pra- 
tique de  I'hygi^ne  de  I'homme  gras.  II  faut 
restreindre  par  le  regime  la  quantite  d'ali- 
ments,  mais  non  point  seulement,  comme  le 
veut  Michel  L6vy,  «  jusqu  a  la  limite  au-des- 
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sous  de  laquelle  onne  sesent  plus  restaure.  » 
II  faut  franchir  cette  limite.  L'ob^se  doit  quit- 
ter la  table  avec  la  faim;  peu  i  peu,  cette  sen- 
sation diminuera,  k  mesure  que  Testomac  per- 
dra  ses  habitudes  tyranniques  de  plenitude  ; 
r^conomie  s'habitue  vite  k  Tabsence  d'une  ali- 
mentation succulente  prise  en  excis  et  dispro- 
portionnee  avec  les  dipenses  organiques.  II 
suffit,  pour  cela,  de  r^sister  k  la  faim  et  k  la 
soif.  On  commencera  par  supprimer,  sans  re- 
mission, le  premier  repas  du  matin,  que  Ton 
remplacera  avantageusement  par  Texercice. 
Semel  contedere  angelorum  est;  bis  eadem  die,  ho- 
mintitn;freqiwttiiiSy  brutorum,  dit  un  aphorisme 
ancien  souvent  cit^. 

L'ob^se  boira  le  moins  possible ;  il  suppri- 
mera  toute  libation  faite  entre  les  repas.  II 
ivitera,  en  mangeant,  les  aliments  trop  sal&, 
qui  provoquent  la  soif  et  amfenent,  par  osmose, 
une  diffusion  aqueuse  dans  les  tissus,  favori- 
sant  puissamment  la  formation  de  la  graisse. 
II  restreindra  consid^rablement  Talcool,  la 
bifere  (et  surtout  le  stout),  le  porto,  le  cidre,  le 
champagne  et  les  eaux  gazeuses.  II  ivitera  le 
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lalt,  qui  n'est  qu'une  emulsion  (puisque  les 
globules  de  kit  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des 
globules  graisseux  entoures  d'une  mince  en- 
veloppe  albuminoide).  II  boira,  aux  repas,  un 
vin  acide,  jeune,  leger;  le  vin  blanc  convient 
mieux,  parce  qu'il  estmoins  nutritif,  etsurtout 
parce  que  son  pouvoir  diuretique  entraine,  par 
le  f^rand  egout  collecteur  de  V economic^  les  mate- 
riaux  de  d^sassimilation  ;  I'urine  est  la  lessive 
dusang;  la  diurfese  favorisedoncl'elimination 
de  la  graisse,  jusqu'i  un  certain  point.  Mais, 
nous  le  repetons,  il  faut  boire  le  moins  pos- 
sible ;  le  regime  emaciant  est  surtout  un  re- 
gime xerophagique.  Dans  certains  cas,.enfin 
les  bons  vins  de  Bordeaux,  riches  en  tartrate 
de  fer,  peuvent  avoir  une  action  tonicfue  utile 
au  traitement. 

L'obfese  s'abstiendra  de  corps  gras,  beurres, 
graisses,  huiles,  gras  de  viande,  noix,  olives,  etc. 
Les  huiles  v^g^ tales,  moins  absorbables  que 
les  graisses  animales,  lui  sont  evidemment 
moins  nuisibles.  II  s'abstiendra  de  feculents, 
pates,  vermicelle,  tapioca,  pommes  de  terre, 
riz,    haricots,  sagou,    salep,   arrows-root.   Le 
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macaroni,  qui  qsi  du  gluten  presque  pur, 
peut  etre  tolere.  Parmi  les  farineux  en  gene- 
ral, c'est  le  rnais  qui  est  le  plus  nuisible  a  To- 
btee;  son  pouvoir  adipogine  est  considerable. 
L'obfese   6vitera  le  sucre,  les  boebons  et  sur- 

•  tout  le  chocolat  (riche  non  seulement  en  sucre, 
mais  en  corps  gras),  les  fruits  sucres,  telsque 

•  les  abricots,  poires,  betteraves,  cerises  douces. 
On  peut  lui  permettre  le  melon,  parce  aue  ce 
fruit  est  generalement  laxatif. 

Le  pain  sera  fait  avec  de  la  flirine  de  second 
choix,  mel^e  meme  avec  du  son.  L'ob^se 
fuira  autant  que  possible  les  mets  succulepts, 
les  ragouts,  le  foie,  la  cervelle,  les  rognons 
des  animaux,  et  paf mi  les  volailles  il  6vitera  le 
'  canard  et  Toie,  pour  manger  plut6t  le  poulet 
et  le  dindon.  Comme  viandes,  il  recherchera 

.  surtout  la  chair  du  bceuf  et  du  mouton  grill^e 
ou  rotie.  Comme  poissons,  il  aura  la  sole,  la 
'  barbue,  le  bar,  le  turbot ;  il  fuira  la  laitance 
et  les  ceufs  de  poisson,  le  saumon,  la  raie,*  et 
par-dessus  tout,  I'anguille,  poisson  graisseux. 
Le  r^pas  du  soir,  trfes  frugal,  pourra  consister 
en  aliments  lagers  et  legumes  frais  herbac^s : 
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Tasperge,  dont  Hippocrate  •vante  les  vertus 
astringentes,  Toseille,  les  tomates,  les  fruits 
acides,  tels  que'  les  oranges,  fraises,  fram- 
boises,  groseilles,  cerises  aigres,  pommes.  Nous 
permettons  Tiisage  du  bouillon  d6graiss6,  du 
caft  sans  sucre  et  surtout  du  th6,  qui  est  to- 
nique  et  d^sassimilateur.  En  Angleterre,  cette 
infusion  joue  un  grand  r61e  dans  le  regime  de 
Ventratnement :  elle  constitue  pour  les  jockeys 
I'unique  boissonqu'on  leur  distribue  sans  trop 
de  parcimonie.  Germain  S^e  fait  du  thi  chaud 
peu  siacre,  pris  aux  repas,  la  base  du  regime 
anti-obfeique  :  et  il  est  certain  que  cette  me- 
thode^bien  supportee,  fond  et  degraisse  assez 
rapidement  les  tissus.        .   • 

Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  riverso.  Le  proverbe 
italien  s'applique  fr6quemment  aux  questions 
biologiques^  et  c'est  souvtnt  dans  le  mSme 
cercle  que  tourne  Thygiiniste,  surtout  s'il  re- 
cherche, comme  nous,  la  vulgarisation., Nous 
nous  dispenserons  done  de  rip^ter,  a  propos 
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de  la  maigreur,  tout  ce  que  nous  venons  de 
dire  a  propos  de  rob^site.  Dans  ces  questions 
d'hygiene  i  double  face,  il  suffit  souvent  de 
retourner  une  phrase,  pour  percevoir,  par 
transparence,*  la  port^e  complete  de  TiJ^e- 
qu'elle  renferme. 

La  plupart  des  maladies  aigues  et  chroniques 
provoquent  plus  ou  moins  Tamaigrisscment ;. 
cet  amaigrissement  ne  consiste  pas,  le  plus  sou- 
vent,  dans  la  simple  disparition  de  la  graisse^ 
mais  dans  la  diminution,  parfois  poussee  jus- 
qu'au  marasme,  dans  le  volume  general  du 
corps.  C'est  ainsi  que  la  phtisie  et  certaines 
formes  de  cancers  squelettisent  litteralement 
les  malades.  Ce  n'est  point  de  cette  maigreur 
accidentelle,  atrophique,  souvent  incurable,, 
rivee  en  tout  cas  intimement  a  une  maladie 
pr^jiiitive,  que  nous  voulons  traiter  ici;  c'est 
de  la  maigreur  constitutionnelle  ou  acquise^ 
jusqu'a  un  certain  point  compatible  avec  une 
excellente  sante,  et  dont  les  causes,  comma 
la  prophylaxie  et*la  curation,  dependent  sur^ 
tout  des  nlodificateurs  hygieniques. 

Sous  I'influence  d'une  des  raisons  que  nous 
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aliens  developper,derinsuffisance  alimentaire, 
par  exemple,  on  voit  la  graisse,  substance  tr^s 
oxydable,  disparaitre  assez  rapidement,  et  la 
premiere,  de  Torganisme  affaibli.  Le$  cotes 
deviennent  saillantes,  les  joues  c^ves,  le  ven- 
tre pliu;  les  articulations  semblent  plus  grosses, 
par  suite  de  la  disparition  de  la  graisse  qui 
matelassait  leurs  saillies ;  les  yeux  s'enfoncent 
dans  les  orbites,  par  suite  de  la  resorption  de 
la  graisse  r^tro-orbitaire. 

Brillat-Savarin  difinit  la  maigreur  «  T^tat 
d*un  individu  dont  la  chair  laisse  apercevoir 
les  formes  et  les  angles  de  la  charpente  os- 
sei}se».  Cette  definition,  quoique  peu  scien- 
tifique,  dit  assez  bien  ce  quelle  vieut  dire.  EUe 
dit  combien  est  disgracieuse  la  forme  humaine 
amincie  et  d^charnee;  elle  dit  que  «  toute 
fern  me  maigre  desire  engraisser,  »  quoique^la 
sante  soit  tr^s  compatible  avec  la  maigreur; 
quoique  la  maigreur,  mSme  extreme,  soit  in- 
finiment  plus  agreable  pour  la  femme  que 
Tob^siti,  mSme  peu  marqdee.  La  maigreur 
constitutionnelle,  en  efFet,  donne  souvent  la 
vigueur  et  I'agilite  au  physique,  le  courage  et 
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la  volenti  au  moral;  mais  elle  coincide  gen^- 
ralement  avec  le  temperament  nerveux,  poison 
de  tant  d'existences;  de  plus,  elle  appelle  de 
bonne  heure,  sur  la  face,  les  rides,  et  sur  tout 
Tindividu,  le  cortege  des  apparences  d'une 
pricoce  s6niKt6. 


Souvent  h6reditaire  et  congenitale  comme  la 
polysarcie,  la  maigreur  peut  reconnaitre  pour 
causes  Tinanition,  un  mauvais  estomac,  una 
alimentation  insufEsante  ou  vicieuse.  L'usage 
des  acides  et  notamment  du  vinaigre,  auquel 
trop  de  jeunes  femmes  ont  encore  recours,  pre- 
nant  a  la  lettre  le  pr^cepte  de  VArs  amatoria 
d'Ovide: 

Palleat  oninis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanti, 

est  un  puissant  agent  d'^maciation,  surtout 
parce  que  les  acides  enrayent  les  transforma- 
tions et  empechent  I'assimilation  des  ali- 
ments amylac^s,  tout  en  di:teriorant,  £i  la  fois, 
le  tube  digestif.  L'abus  de  Talcool,  de  I'eau 
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<le  melisse,  de  la  liqueur  d'absinthe,  agit  ega- 
lement  dans  [le  meme  sens,  et  annihile 
rapidement  Tapp^tit.  Les  t^nias  et  autres 
parasites  entozoaires  font  maigi^r  les  sujets 
qui  en  sont  porteurs,  surtout  parce  que  ces 
vers  se  developpent  a  leurs  fiepens.  Les 
grandes  chaleurs  de  T^i^  et  les  climats  chauds, 
par  les  pertes  incessantes  qu'ils  nous  infli- 
gent,  dessfechent  siguliferement  certains  orga- 
nismes.  On  voit  des  personnes  dont  le  poids 
ofFre  en  hiver  et  en^te  des  variations  notables. 
Dans  nos  climats,  pourtant,  les  individus 
sont  toujours  moins  gras  au  sortir  de  Thiver, 
parce  qu'ils  viennent  de  bruler  leur  graisse 
pour  conserver  normale  leur  temperature 
organique.  Cest  ce  qui  explique  •  egalement 
pourquoijes  Esquimaux  absorbent  tantd'huile. 
L'dge,  en  diminuant  la  proportion  d'eau  que 
ren  ferment  nos  organes,  est  une  serieusfe  cause 
d'^maciaiion ;  en  vieillissant,  tous  les  etres 
organises  perdent  physiologiquement  leur  eau 
de  tonstitution.  Le  corps  humain  contient 
deux  tiers  d'eau;  plus  on  est  jeune,  plus  on 
en  renferme,  et  les  parties  du  corps  les  plus 
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importantes  sont  aussi  les  plus  aqueuses. 
Quant  a  la  graisse,  elle  est  form^e  d'eau  pour 
5/6  de  son  poids. 

Les  troubles  de  nutrition  qui  s'opirent  au 
moment  de  la  croissance,  les  excis  de*  travail 
physique,  les  professions  penibles,  Tallaite- 
ment  prolonge,  Tabus  des  plaisirs  de  Tamour, 
en  un  mot,  toutes  les  causes  qui  afFaiblissent 
Torganisme  et  ^djniinuent  le  taux  vital,  sont 
autant  de  causes  a'ctives  de  maigreur.  Les 
causes  morales,  surtout  lorsqu'elles  troublent 
profond^ment  les  fonctions  devees  du  systfeme 
nerveux,  ont,  a  cet  ^gard,  une  action  sur  la- 
quelle  il  faut  insister  :  la  depression  mentale 
est,  pour  ainsi  dire^  exclusive  de  Tengraisse- 
ment.  C'est  dans  ce  sens  que  Th.  Gautier  a  pu 
dire  que  «  le  rSve  est  peu  substantiel  et  peu 
propre  au  developpement  des  regigns  abdo- 
minales  ».  Les  chagrins,  les  douleurs,  les  pas- 
sions contrariees  et  violentes,  la  vie  agit^e, 
Texcfes  du  travail  c^r^bral,  la  jalousie,  le  jeu..,, 
voila  des  ^maciants  de  premier  ordre,  dont 
tous  les  esprits  un  peu  observateurs  peuvent 
tous  les  jours  appricier  la  valeur  active,  hors 
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de  toute  discussion.  lis  produisent  d'nbord  un 
malaise,  un  ^tat  de  faiblesse  irritable  et  d'^ner- 
vement,  entrecoupi  de  fifevres  et  de  sueurs; 
puis  Tappitit,  d^ja  compromis,  se  perd  com- 
plfetement.  La  maigreur  ne  tarde  pas  i  appa- 
raitre,  alors,  surtout  si  aux  actions  d^bilitantes 
morales  s'ajoute  (chose  fr^quente)  la  priva- 
tion du  sommeil :  «  La  veille  dessfeche,  disait 
le  P^re  de  la  medecine,  et,|^  sommeil  hu- 
mecte.  »  .  * 

La  premiere  indication  du  traitement  de  la 
maigreur,  c'est  desupprimer  sqs  causes,  si  Ton 
en  trouve  de  palpables,  ce  qui  a  presque  tou- 
jours  lieu  quand  on  cherche  bien.  Le  sejour  a 
la  campagne,  oi  Kesprit  trouve  le  repos  et  le 
corps  la  vigueur,  devra  Stre  conseill^.  On  6vi- 
tera  Tatmosphfere  du  littoral  m^diterraneen 
qui,  d'api^s  Cazenave  de  la  Roche,  pousse 
it  la  maigreur.  On  supprimera  toute  cause 
<l*afFaiblissement ;  on  instituera  une  bonne 
h5^gifene,  on  evitera  toute  cause  de  refroi- 
dissement  et  de  sudation  exag^r^e.  Le  som- 
meil sera  de  huit  heures  au  moins;  tous  les 
quatre  jours,  on  prendra  un   bain  chaud  pro- 
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longi,  pour  relkher  les  mailles  du  tissu  cellu- 
laire. 

Ici  encore,  in  alimentis  medicament  a  sunt, 
L' alimentation  g^n^rale  sera  copieuse  et  nour- 
rissante.  On  ingurgitera,  aprfes  les  avoir 
m^ch6s  avec  soin,  des  aliments  riparateurs. 
•  L'hiver  seul  permet  la  tolerance  de  la  diite 
grassey  regime  analeptique  qui  devra  etre  aidd 
de  condiments  appropries  :  huile  de  foie  de 
morue,  3  ou  4  cuiller^es  par  jour,  saupou- 
dries  de  sel  gris  pulveris6  :  tartines  de  beurre 
^■ais  chloro-bronio-iodur6  de  Trousseau  (un 
aliment  m^dicamenteui  excellent),  renfermant, 
pour  125  grammes  de  beurre  firais,  3  grammes 
de  chlorure  de  sodium,  20  centigrammes  de 
bromure  potassique.  et  5  centigrammes  d'io- 
dure.  L'huile  de  foie  de  morue  est  le  nutri- 
ment st6atogene  par  excellence  :  elle  renferme, 
sous  un  petit  volume,  les  plus  riches  616ments 
d'engraissement.  On  recommandera  au  sujet 
maigre  une  alimentation  gen^ralement  inverse 
de  celle  qui  fait  la  base  du  traitement  anti- 
polysarcique  :  lait  naturel,  crfeme  de  kit  dans 
du   cafe,  du  kirsch   ou  du   chocolat;    farine 
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lactee,  racahout,  pain  bien  cuit  et  bien  lev^, 
fait  avec  de  la  fariiie  de  premier  choix.  Parmi 
les  potages,  nous  recommanderons  les  pStes 
alimentaires,  et  surtout  les  gaudes,  farine  de 
mai's  au  lait,  avec  laquelle  les  Orientaux  en- 
graissent  leurs  femmes  et  les  Strasbourgeois 
leurs  oies.  Les  oeufs,  le  lait  de  poule,  les  ani- 
maux  entiers  (huitres,  monies,  escargots, 
ecrevisses),  les  cervelles  des  jeunes  animaux, 
les  poissons  d^fendus  a  Tob^se,  le  sucre,  les 
confitures,  le  miel  (qui  n'est  qu'une  solution 
concentree  de  sucre,  mSl^e  de  gomme  et  de 
cire),  sont  trhs  favorables  i  la  production  de 
la  graisse.  L'ampdoth^rapie  ou  cure  de  rai- 
sins est  un  moyen  que  Ton  pent  igalement 
employer,  avec  de  grandes  chances  de  succte. 
Mais,  il  faut  surtout  compter  sur  la  diite- 
tique  suivante  :  autant  que  le  permettra  la 
tolerance  de  Testomac,  ingurgiter  des  corps 
gras,  du  beurre,  des  huiles,  des  viandes  noires 
grasses,  des  pdt^s  de  foie  de  volailles,  du  pore 
sous  toutes  ses  formes.  Aux  repas,  boire  un 
bon  vin  tonique,  coup6  avec  une  eau  natu- 
relle  arsenicale,  ou  mieux  alcaline  arsenicale. 
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Deux  ou  trois  fois  par  jour,  on  boira,  eii 
outre  dans  Tintervalle  des  repas,  un  verre 
d'extrait  de  malt,  de  stout  ou  d'une  bifere  forte 
bien  prepar^e  \  , 

*Voir  pour  plus  de  details:  ObesiU  et  waigreur,  publication 
de  la  Societe  fran^aise  d'hygiene,  par  le  Dr  E.  Monin  (2*  edi- 
tion, 1883). 


Ill 


HYGlfeNE  DE    LA   PEAU  * 


A  peau,  cette  enveloppe  protec trice  de 
rhomme,  constitue  un  tissu  ^minem- 
ment  vasculaire,  qui  maintient  en  iquilibre  la 
temperature  ext^rieure  du  corps.  De  plus, 
c'est  un  organe  destoition,d'excr6tion,d'ab- 
sorption  et  de  respiration.  Aussi,  depuis  Sanc- 
torius,  tons  les  physiologistes  se  sont  accord^s 
i  reconnaitre  la  peau  comme  Tun  de  nos  plus 
importants  organes,  et  h  river  intimement 
(pour  ainsi  dire)  les  conditions  de  la  sant^, 

*  Voir  La  Proprete  de   Vindividu    et  de  la   maison,  par  le 
D'  E.  Monin.  4*  edition  (traductions  en  plusieurs  langues). 
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comme  celles  de  la  beaute,  au  parfait  fonj:- 
tionnement  du  tegument  externe. 

Par  les  secretions  sudorale  et  sebacee,  et  par 
la  respiration  constante  (ou  transpiration  dite 
insensible)  dont  ses  innombrables  po}es  sont  Iq  • 
si^ge,  la  peau  degage  plus  *de  substances  que 
les  reins,  que  les  poumons  eux-memes.  C'est 
pourquoi  les  animaux  dont  on  supprime  les 
fonctionscutanees(les  chevauxque  Ton  enduit 
de  goudron,  par  exemple)  meurent  peut-^tre 
plus  lentement,  mais  tout  aussi  siirement,  que 
si  Ton  venait  i  entraver  chez  eux  I'acte  respi- 
ratoire.  La  mort,  dans  la  variole  confluente, 
est  sou  vent  due  i  la  suppression,  par  T  erup- 
tion, des  fonctions  cutan^es... 

Ces  quelques  exemples  sont  de  nature  a 
montrer  pourquoi  la  proprete  est  instinctive, 
iion  seulement  a  riiomme,  mais  i\  tons  les  etres 
vivants.  Si  Ton  voit  les  animaux  eux-mSmes 
passer  la  moitie  de  leur  vie  a  nettoyer,  par 
tons  les  moyens,  leur  peau  de  ses  souillures ; 
si,  pour  la  sante  de  nos  chevaux,  nous 
usons  quantite  d'eau  et  quantite  d'etrilles  ; 
si  la  civilisation,  exagerant  la  propret^  indivi- 
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duelle,  I'a  transform^e  en  coquetterie;  —  c'est 
que  rhomme  a,  de  tout  temps,  reconnu  que  la 
propret6  estvraiment  la  pierre  angulaire  dela 
same,  et  que  la  malpropret6  est  une  des 
grandes  pourvoyeuses  de  la  Mort.  «  L'homme 
et  les  moisissures  ne  vont  gufere  ensemble,  a 
6crit  Fonssagrives  :  celui-li  d^pirit  ou  ccUes- 
ci  prospirent.  » 

Raspail  emet  cet  aphorisme  :  «  Le  malpropre 
est  la  proie  incessante.d'un  malaise  continu.  » 
Inversement,  la  propret^  preserve  des  indis- 
positions et  des  maladies.  La  Rochefoucauld 
disait  :  «  Elle  est  au  corps,  ce  que  Tamabilite 
est  a  r^me,  »  et  Bacon  :  «  ce  que  la  d^cence 
est  aux  moeurs.  »  Ce  n'est  point  assez  dire. 
Elle  est  vraiment  la  «  santi  visible  »  ou  tout 
au  moins  sa  «  colonne  fondamentalew.  (Hufe- 
land.)  Comrae  le  disent  les  Anglais,  «  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness^  »  elle  est  soeur  de  la 
pi6t6. 


Plus  nicessaire  aux  jeunes  sujets  que  I'air 
et  Taliment,  le  bon  fonctionnement  delapeau 
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fait  des  organismes  sains  et  robustes  :  la  pro- 
preti,  veritable  Elixir  de  long^vit^  en  vain 
cherch^  par  tant  d'alchimistes,  devient,  con- 
siquemment,  I'indispensable  dement  de  Thy- 
gifene  du  vieillard.  Cest  pour  lui  surtout 
qu'ont  ith  taits,  Taphorisme  si  original  du 
professeur  Bouchardat :  «  La  peau  est  le  vi- 
caire  du  rein,))  et  lacomparaison  si  ingenieuse 
de  Currie  :  «  La  peau  est  la  soupape  de  surety 
de  la  machine  animale.  » 

L'eau  etait  pour  les  anciens  un  Element 
d'une  valeur  inappreciable,  et  que  toutes  les 
religions  un  pen  serieuses  ont  cru  devoir  poe- 
tiser  par  les  pratiques  anciennes  du  baptSme 
et  des  ablutions  saintes.  Chez  les  Grecs,  le 
bain  ^tait  une  des  obligations  les  plus  sa- 
crees  del'hospitalit^;  chez  les  Roniains,  cette 
pratique  atteignit  les  plus  luxueux  rafEnements. 
Les  Ayurvedas  nous  montrent  quelle  impor- 
tance religieuse  avaient  les  ablutions  chez  les 
anciens  Hindous.  Mo'ise  chez  les  H^breux, 
Mahomet  chez  les  Arabes,  multipliferent  i  Tin- 
fini  ces  ablutions,  toujours  sous  le  pritexte 
?l^il)16matiqi4e  d'une  purification  morale;  mais. 
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en  r6alit6,  parce  que  ces  grands  hommes  sen- 
taient  profond^ment  Tinfluence  salutaire  de 
ces  pratiques  d'hygifene,  surtout  dans  les  pays 
chauds;  ou  «  I'eau  est  a  la  peau  ce  que  Fair 
est  aux  poumons  ». 

L'usage  de  I'eau  est  seul  capable  de  tonifier 
le  ^gument  externe,  de  favoriser  ses  facultte 
d'absorption,  d'entrainer  les  produits  ipider- 
miques  us&,  et  de  conserver  ainsi  Tintigriti 
du  toucher,  en  aidant  la  nutrition,  «  ce  tour- 
billon  incessant  »  dont  parle  Cuvier,  et 
qui  est  v^ritablement  la  caract^ristique  de  la 
vie. 

La  propreti  doit  se  traduire  sur  la  totality 
-du  corps,  qui  constitue,  dans  son  ensemble 
harmonique,  un  seul  et  grand  organe.  Nous 
vieillissons  surtout  par  la  peau.  Cons^quem- 
ment,  les  •  lotions  g6n6rales  et  les  bains  doi- 
vent  jouer,  dans  I'hygifenepriv^e,  unrdle  pre- 
ponderant, et  cela,  indipendamment  de  toute 
consideration  d'ige,  de  sexe,  de  condition. 
De  plus,  certains  organes  demanderont  des 
soins  de  propret6  sp^ciaux;  Tige  du  berceau 
impliquera  une  hygiene  cutanee  un  peu  diffii- 
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\  rente,  dans  la  pratique^,  de  celle  des  autres 

%es,  etc,  J  etc.  (Voir,  pour  plus  de  details,  la 
PropreU  de  Vindividu  et  de  la  maisoriy  par  le 
D^  E,  Monin.)  • 


IV 


'hygiene    INTIME    iJU    CORPS. 

LOTIONS    ET    BAINS. 

BEAUXfe    ET   FERMETE    DES    CHAIRS. 


Eux  fois,  par  jour,  rhomme  doit  lo- 
^£?5J.  tionner  son  visage,  ses  mains  et  ses 
pieds,  ainsi  que  sa  region  ano-genitale.  Ces 
lotions  se  feront  le  matin  au  lever  et  le  soir 
au  coucher.  Theoriqiiement,  Teau  chaude  est 
meilleure  pour  la  propret^,  parce  qu'elle  dissout 
mieux  les  corps  gras  et  les  impuret&  du  tegu- 
ment externe,  et  nettoie,  en  un  mot,  mieux 
que  Teau  froide.  Mais  le  lavage  k  Feau  froide 
est  indispensable,  pour  endurcir  contre  les  va- 
riations atmosph^riques  les  parties  inftrieures 
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dc  Li  surface  cutanee  qui  sont  habituellement 
exposees  a  Tair.  L'aspersion  ou.  Taffusion, 
dans  ce  ens,  en  donnant  i  I'eau  un  mouve- 
ment  qui  lui  permet  d'entrainer  les  impuret^s 
de  h  peau,  doit  ^tre  conseillie;  avec  I'habi- 
tiide,  on  j)eut  utiliser  ainsi  une  quantite  d'eau 
m^iie  limitee,  dans  une  operation  rapide  et 
^conomique. 

Pour  les  ablutions,  le  savon  devient  un 
auxiliairedes  plus  utiles.  Instrument  par  excel- 
lence de  la  propret^,  il  deterge  la  peau  enl'as- 
souplissant,  et  en  ^mulsionnant  les  particules 
graisseuses  qui  la  souillent.  Le  savon  dit  de 
Marseille  est  preferable  au  savon  noir,  qur 
mousse  difficilement.  II  faut,  du  reste,  avoir 
soin  d'eviter,  poiir  la  peau  fine  du  visage,  les 
Savons  mous  ou  noirs,  qui  sont  a  base  de  po- 
tasse  et  dans  lesquel  Talcali,  toujours  en  excfes, 
joue  un  role  irritant,  qui  pent  causer  au  tegu- 
ment externe  des  inflammations  et  des  ger- 
gures,  parfois  m^me  des  Eruptions  durables. 

Toutes  les  semaines,  ou  au  moins  tous  les 
quinze  jours,  Thygi^ne  commande  un  bain 
g^n^ral  de  neitoyage  ou    de  propret^,   bain 
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tifede  entre  28  et  32°  centigrades.  Le  bain, 
pr6conis6  par  tous  les  ligislateurs,  est  indis- 
pensable i  la  sant6  :  «  J'abandonnerais  I'exer- 
cice  de  la  midecine,  a  ^crit  justement  Percy, 
si  Ton  m'interdisait  I'usage  du  bain.  » 

L'action  du  bain  reside  dans  le  nettoyage 
de  la  peau,  dont  Tepiderme,  imbibe  et  ramoUi, 
se  ditache,  entrainant  dans  sa  chute  les  souil- 
lures  dont  il  est  revfetu.  II  existe  des  bains 
simples,  des  bains  composes,  de  mer,  sulfu- 
reux,  ammoniacaux  :  mentionnons  le  bain 
alcalinj  xxks  utile  pour  dtoasser  certains  6pi- 
dermes  gras ;  les  bains  de  soriy  d'amidon,  de 
gelatine^  qui  assouplissent,  en  le  ditergeant,  le 
tegument  externe.  Le  bain  froid  ne  contribue 
qu'imparfaitement  h  la  proprete  cutan^e,  i 
moins  qu'il  ne  soit  pris  friquemment,  ou  aid6 
de  frictions  savonneuses. 

Le  bain  Hide  savonneux  est  excellent  pour 
la  conservation  de  la  beaut6  6pidermique.  On 
pent  y  ajouter  du  son,  de  Tamidon  ou  de  la 
gelatine  (500  i  1000  gr.)  s'il  y  a  indication 
d'augmenter  I'onctuosit^  du  tegument  externe. 
Le  bain  de  gilatine,  ou  de  colle  de  poisson 
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s'applique.  surtout  aux  peaux  rugueuses,  aux 
peaux^wz  vieillissenty  i  celles  qui  sont  le  siige 
de  d^mangeaisons  ou  de  chaleur. 
\  Les  bains  alcalins  (300  gr.  de  carbonate  de 
sonde)  et  sulfurenx  (100  gr.  de  sulfure  de  po- 
tassium) dissipent  les  efflorescences  cutantes, 
boutons,  desquamations  superficielles,  etc. 
Leur  application  est  d'ailleurs,  ^troitement 
subordonn^e  aux  indications  du  m^decinv 

Les  frictions  et  massages  doivent  toujours 
suivre  la  balneation  tifede  :  d'abord,  ces  pra- 
tiques facilitent  la  reaction  generale;  ensuite, 
elles  excitent  le  bon  fonctionnement  de  la 
peau  et  la  nutrition  normale  du  tissu  cellu- 
laire  *. 

Les  bains  de  plantes  aromatiques,  d'eau  de 
Cologne,  de  teinture  de  benjoin,  d' essences 
de  thym  ou  de  wintergreen,  de  borate  de 
sonde  (100  gr.),  etc.,  sont  excellents  pour 
combattre  hygieniquement  les  s^cr^tions  exa- 
g^r^es  et  odorantes  de  la  peau.  Les  bains  de 


*  Voir  :  D'  E.  Monin  :  La  SanU  par  Vexerclce  et  les  agents 
physiques :  chapitre  du  Massage, 
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glycerine  (500  gr.)  tonifient  et  adoucissent  la 
peau. 

hh  bains  cha'uds,  les  bains  russes  et  les 
bains  de  vapeur  sont  geniraloment  plutot 
d^favorables  i  la  beauti  feminine.  L'hydro- 
th^rapie  igalement,  parce  qu'elle  perturbe 
Tinnervation  vaso-motrice  du  tegument  externef 
Les  bains  de  mer,  surtout  lorsqu'on  en  fait 
abus,  agissent  de  la  mfime  manifere  que  Thy- 
drotherapie,  dont  ils  ne  sont,  d'ailleurs,  qu'Une 
variit^. 

Nous  ne  parlerons  que  pour  m^nioire  des 
bains  d'huile,  assez  peu  usites  depuis  la  Lai's 
Corinthienne ;  des  bains  de  laity  vant^s  jadis 
par  Timp^ratrice  Poppee;  des  bains  de  fraises  et 
Jramboises  de  madame  Tallien  ;  des  bains  de 
champagne^  de  notre  contemporaine  Blanche* 
d'Antigny,  etc.,  etc.  Ces  pr^tendus  talismans 
de  beaute,  tour  ^  tour  mis  en  un  honneur  pas- 
sager,  n'ont  pas  Timportance  scientifique  qui 
merite  la  peine  de  les  discuter  :  ce  ne  sont  que 
ruineuses  flmtaisies  de  courtisanes  aux  abois. 
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Pour  avoir  de  belles  mains,  il  fliut  eviter 
de  les  mouiller  trop  frequemment,  de  lesfaire 
sejourner  dans  Teau,  et  craindre  les  transftions 
brusques  de  temperature.  Pour  cela  le  port 
hnbituel  de  gants  de  peau  souples  et  doux  est 
absolument  indique.  L'usage  du  glycerol^  d'a- 
midon  rend  les  mains  douces  et  blanches,  et 
ne  pr^sente  pas  d'inconvenient. 

Les  mains  seront  lavees,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il 
sera  n^cessaire  (mais  plutot  Icrsqu'on  rentre 
que  lorsqu'on  sort).  On  emploiera,  pour  ces 
lavages,  de  Teau  et  du  savon  de  bonne  qua- 
lit^,  qui  ne  sera  ni  ranee  ni  alcalin.  Frequem- 
mentj  on  nettoyera  les  ongles  des  mains  avec 
un  cure-ongles  en  os  (et  non  en  acier,  parce 
I'ader  fait  des  raies  ou  s'accumulent  les  ma- 
nures grasses  et  les  poussi^res) ;  aprfes  avoir 
fait  usage  du  cure-ongles,  on  achfevera  le  net- 
toyage  avec  une  brosse  et  du  savon.  (Voir  au 
Formulairey  Thygifene  pratique  des  mains  et 
des  ongles.) 

»-« 

Pour  entretenir  la  fermeti  des  chairs,   les 
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dames  doivent  ^viter  avec  soin  les  vStements 
trop  chauds,  fourrures,  lits  de  plume,  bains 
chauds  trop  souvent  r6p6t&.  II  faut  surtout 
r^pudier  Tabus  des  bains  de  vapeur  et  des 
6tuves  siches,  qui  semble  assez  s'introduire 
dans  nos  moeurs  :  n'oublions  pas  qu«,  c'est  i 
ces  pratiques  surtout  que  les  mWecins  de 
Constantinople  attribuent  (et  avec  raisofty  d'^t 
Michel  Livy)  la  precoce  decadence  des  femmtw 
turques.  Les  meilleures  lotions  pour  la  peau 
sont  celles  qui  sont  faites,  matin  et  soir,  avec 
de  Teau  bouillie  et  refroidie.  Pour  la  toilette 
intime,  il  faut  employer  les  lotions  humides 
avec  Tinfusion  de  th^vert;  ou  bien  encore, 
avec  la  decoction  l^gere  de  petales  de  roses 
rouges  et  de  racines  de  ratanhia  concassies 
(15  gr.  de  chaque,  a  faire  bouillir  dans  un 
litre  d'eau).  Cette  dernifere  formule  poss^de 
une  action  tonique,  vivifiante  et  astringente  i 
la  fois  pour  les  muqueuses.  EUe  vaut  mieux 
que  toutes  les  «  eaux  Jean ne-d' Arc  »  preco- 
nis^es  par  les  artifices  varies  de  la  reclame. 

Pour  avoir  de  beaux  seinSy  il  faut :  prendre, 
k  rinterieur,  des  pilules  de  tannin  et  d'extrait 
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de  giilega  (lo  centigrammes  de  chaque,  pour 
une pilule  :  4^  6  pilules  par  jour);  et  pra- 
tiquer,  matin  et  soir,  a  Taide  d'un  petit  appa- 
xeil  dlectrique,  la  galvanisation  mod^r^e  des 
mamelons.  Telle  est  la  m^thode  g^nerale  de 
traitement  la  plus  efficace. 


;-^-  ,v, 


Y'herpetisme 


Therpetisme  est  un  etat  constitutionnel, 
vaguement  connu ,  mconipl^tement 
decrit  jusqu'i  ce  jour,  et  sur  lequel  le  besoin 
d'un  travail  d'ensemble,  nettement  coordonni, 
se  faisait  vivement  sentir.  La  tiche  a  ^te  ma- 
gistralement  remplie  par  le  docteur*  Lance- 
reaux,  en  ces  derniers  temps,  et  ce  sont  ses 
id^es  que  nous  desirons  vulgariser  ici  pour 
nos  lectrices,  qui  en  tireront  un  profit*  absolu- 
ment  pratique  et  certain.  Car  aujourd'hui, 
non  seulement  le  medecin  veut  savoir  ce  qu'il 
fait  :  mais  le  malade  demande  aussi  i  savoir 
ce  qu'on  lui  fait  faire.  Quittons  done,  un  ins- 
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tant,  le  domaine  de  Thygiine  pour  empi^ter 
un  peu  sur  celui  de  la  m^decine. 

De  tout  temps,  les  m^decins  ont  enregistr6 
r influence  du  systfeme  nerveux  sur  les  mala- 
dies de  la  peau.  Alibert  et  Cazenave  ont  parl6, 
maintes  fois,  des  poussies  eczemateuses  pro- 
voqu6es  par  la  colore  ou  la  joie;  des  n^vroses 
et  des  nevralgies  coi'ncidant  avec  les  affections 
cutan^es.  De  nos  jours,  on  a  fl^crit  la  sym6- 
trie  de  ces  affections  et  les  lesions  microsco- 
piques  des  nerfs  de  la  peau  malade  ;  les  rap- 
ports intimes  de  la  Ifepre,  de  Tichthyose,  du 
zona^  etc.,  avtc  les  troubles  d'innervation. 
Cest  en  envisageant  les  affections  cutan^es 
comme  les  produits  frequents  d'altirations 
nerveuses,  que  Ton  a  obtenu,  a  I'aide  descou- 
rants  ^Ipctriques  continus,  certains  r^sultats 
curatifs,  notamment  dans  le  vitiligo^  affegtion. 
caract^ris^e  par  la  decoloration  partielle  de  la 
peau  et  des  poils... 

Mais  autre  chose  est  d'etre  frapp^  par  cer- 
tains rapports  ^vidents,  par  certaines  coinci- 
dences ^clatantes,  autre  chose'  de  bien  saisir 
les  liaisons  de  ses  rapports  et  de  les  rassem- 
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bier  sous  I'egide  d'une  th^orie  scientifique. 
Cest  ^  notre  maiire,  M.  Lancereaux,  que  rer 
vicndra  Thonneur  d'avoir  d^crit  deux  phases 
dans  revolution  de  Therpitisme  :  Tune  dyna-- 
mique,  caracteris6e  par  des  troubles  varies 
dans  la  sante,  et  I'autre  matirielle^  caract^risie 
par  des  lisions  plus  ou  moins  profondes  dans 
les  organes. 


L'herp^tique  est  un  individu  sec,  mince, 
nerveux,  actif,  intelligent  et  plein  de  volonte. 
Dans  I'enfance,  il  a  souvent  effray6  ses  parents 
par  les  accis  nocturnes  d'une  toux  aboyante, 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  faux  croup  (la  terreur 
insurmontable  des  mferes  et  le  triomphe  focile 
du  medecin).  Dans  Tadolescence,  il  a  eu  des 
saignements  de  nez,  des  insomnies,  des  an- 
gines  granuleuses,  des  pertes  seminales.  Sou-* 
vent,  il  a  pr^sente  des  troubles  d'estomac,  des 
varices,  des  h^morro'ides,  et  pass6  pour  un 
ardmique :  banale  appellation  qui  souvent  ne 
sert  qu'i  d^guiser  Tembarras  ou  I'ignorance 
du  m^decfti !  Dans  la  suite,  Therp^tique  a  des 
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eruptions  d'urticaire,  d'eczema ;  il  a  des  pelli- 
cules  dans  la  tSte,  et  devient  chauve,  en  g^- 
niral,  de  tris  bonne  heure,  la  calvitie  occu- 
pant toujours  d'abord,  chez  lui,  le  sommet  de 
la  t^te.  Les  troubles  dynamiques  se  continuent 
par  la  migraine,  Tasthme.  Puis  viennent  les 
lesions  articulaires,  le  rhumaiisme  noueux,  la 
gravelle;  les  art^res  durcissent,  et  le  malade 
succombe,  dans  un  ^ge  souvent  avance, 
riiypertrophie  du  coeur  ou  au  ramollissement 
cir^bral. 

L'herpetique  a  des  demangeaisons  fre- 
quentes,  et  parfois  insupportables,  —  surtout 
aux  changements  de  saison;  sous  la  moindre 
influence,  il  contracte  des  nevralgies  dela  face, 
des  douleurs  intercostales,  lumbo-abdominales 
ou  de  sciatique.  II  souff"re  des  visc^res,  de  I'es- 
tomac,  de  I'intestin,  de  la  vessie  (la  femme 
^uffire  de  la  matric.e).  II  est  sujet  a  des  accis 
d'^ternuement  spasmodique;  i  des  palpita- 
tions du  coeur  et  des  art^res ;  k  des  conges- 
tions et  h^morragies,  surtout  par  le  nez  et  les 
poumons;  k  des  sueurs  profuses,  et  i  la  diar- 
rh^e  fr^quente. 
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On  con^oit  qu'avec  to^s  ces  troubles,  I'her- 
petique*soit  irritable  et  de  mauvaise  humeur. 
C'est  dans  cette  diathise  que  se  recfurent,  en 
efFet,  les  hypocondriaques,  c^s  malades  tou- 
jours  prioccupes  de  leur  sante,  incapables  de 
voir  les  choses  autrement  qu'en  noir,  et  tou- 
jours  i  Taffut  de  maladies  imaginaires  pour  se 
les  appliquer  i  eux-memes;  ces  sujets  qui  ont, 
comme  le  dit  Maine  de  Biran,  le  triste  privi- 
lege d'entendre  grincer,  i  toute  heure,  les 
ressorts  de  leur  machine ! 

Mais  les  lesions  materielfts  de  Therpetisme 
consistent  surtout  dans  les  diverses  maladies 
de  la  peau;  rerythemejl'urticaire,  le  purpura, 
le  lichen, 'le  pityriasis,  le  psoriasis  (ce  type 
tenace  et  rebelle  des  affections  sfeches  et 
ecailleuses  de  notre  ^corce  cutan^e) ;  Tecz^ma 
(cette  pierre  angulaire  de  la  dermatologie, 
cette  reine  des  dermatoses  humides  et  secr6- 
tantes) ;  Therpes .  (qui  a  donn^  son  nom  i 
rherp^tisme)  ;    le   pemphigus,    I'acn^    (qui 
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couperose  tant  de  jplis  visages);  richthyose 
(qui  fournit  i  la  foire  du  Trone  ses  hommes- 
poissons)  ;  les  lesions  des  ongles,  ulc6r6s, 
^paissis  ou  incurvfe,  —  les  alterations  des 
polls,  qui  se  dessfechent,  blanchissent  et 
tombent,  etc.,  etc...  Les  muqueuses  sont 
egalement  atteintes  ;  celles  du  nez,  de  la 
langue,  de  I'oeil,  de  k  gorge,  des  bronches, 
de  Testomac,  fournissent  chacune  leur  con- 
tingent d'int^ressantes  lesions... 

« 

Le  traitement  de  Therp^tisme  consistera, 
d'abord,  dans  h.  prevention  du  mal.  Or, 
comme  le  mal  est  souvent  h^r^ditaire,  on 
aura  soin  de  soumettre  de  bonne  heure  Ten- 
fant  soup?onn6  d'herp^tisme  i  I'hygifene  ali- 
mentaire  que  nous  allons  decrire  ;  il  sera 
^lev6  au  grand  air  et  sivferement  astreint  aux 
pratiques  quotidiennes  de  la  gymnastique  et 
de  rhydrotherapie.  Le  regime  et  rh)'gifene 
des  herp^tiques  seront  principalement  nices- 
saires  aux  changements  d'^ges  de  Tann^e  et 
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surtout  dans  Tentre-deux  des  saisons  (comme 
disait  Sydenham),  c'est-i-dire  au  printemps 
et  i  Tautomne.  Au  moment  de  la  pubert6,  et 
chez  la  femme  i  Vd^e  crilique,  6poque  ou  se 
perd  ce  qu'on  a  appel6  la  boussole  de  la  santi 
fimininey  il  faudra  egalement  redoubler  de 
vigilance  hygi^nique. 

Les  herpitiques  se  trouveront  bien  des 
climats  de  montagnes.  lis  6viteront  avec  soin 
les  stimulants,  et  vivront  dans  la  sobri^te. 
Cest,  d'ailleurs,  pour  eux,  une  recommari- 
dation  souvent  oiseuse.  lis  sont  sobres  d'ins- 
tinct,  parce  qu'ils  ont  Testomac  ddicat  et 
impressionnable,  et  aussi  parce  que  le  moindre 
6cart  de  regime  reflate  traitreusement  sur 
leur  peau  ses  apparents  efFets.  Les  acides, 
Talcool,  les  fruits,  les  soupes,  le  cafe,  et 
.  surtout  le  bouillon  gras,  nuisent  ordinairement 
k  rherp6tique  ;  celui-ci  s'abstiendra  de  sa- 
laisons,  de  viande  fum^e,  de  homard,  huitres, 
monies,  crustacis,  coquillages  et  poissons  de 
mer:  11  fuira  les  assaisonnements  de  haut 
goiit. 

II  ^vitera  le  sarrasin,  la  tarte  aux  fruits,  le 
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pdte,  les  saucisses,  le  fromage  fermente,  I'es 
sauces  savantes,  les  salades,  les  Apices  :  tous 
ces  aliments,  ainsi  que  les  noix,  sont  ca- 
pables  d'engendrer  les  boutons  d'acne  sur  la 
face  et  dans  le  dos  des  herpitiques.  (A  propos 
d'acne,  les  herpetiques  feront  bien  de  suivre 
le  conseil  de  Duncan -Bulkley,  et  d'^viter 
d'irriter  leur  peau  par  la  flanelle.)  Les  herpe- 
tiques ont  besoin  de  manger  peu  ;  leurs 
viandes  seront  bien  cuites,  et  le  regime  vi- 
g^tal  predominera  sur  leurs  tables.  Comme 
boisson,  Teau  pure  leur  est  mauvaise,  parce 
qu'elle  peut  les  prWisposer  au  purpura. 
L'herp^tique  boira  du  lait,  de  la  petite  bi^re 
ou  du  vin  tris  I6ger.  Un  repos  au  lit  assez 
prolong^  succ^dera  a  I'exercice  et  h  I'acrtiviti 
dans  le  grand  air  et  le  soleil ;  les  bains  tiMes, 
le  massage,  les  eaux  min^rales  sulfureuses, ,  ' 
en  bains  et  en  boissons,  compliteront  Thy- 
gifene  de  Therpitique. 

En  fait  de  medicaments,  le  mWecin  pres- 
crira  le  bromure  de  potassium,  pour  modifier 
la  susceptibilite  nerveuse  ;  I'iodure  de  po- 
tassium et  les  preparations  ars^nicales,  pour 
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gu^rir  les  lesions ;  le  sulfate  de  quinine,  pour 
chasser  les  palpitations  ;  Tergotine,  pour  Eloi- 
gner les  congestions  et  arrSter  les  himor- 
ragies;  la  strychnine,  pour  vaincre  les  atonies, 
•  etc. ,  etc.  L'opium,  le  chloral,  les  preparations 
d'iode  et  les  salicylates  rendent  igalement, 
dans  bien  des  cas,  de  signales  services.  Enfin, 
Ton  traitera,  par  les  moyens  externes  ap- 
propries,  les  diverses  lesions  accessibles  du 
tegument  externe  ou  des  autres  organes 
touches  par  le  genie  herpetique. 

Et  surtout,  n'omettons  jamais  la  medica- 
tion causale  !  Combien  d'ecz^mas  rebelles 
Tauteur  de  ces  lignes  n'a-t-il  pas*gueris  par 
I'usage  rigulier  du  bicarbonate  de  sonde  i 
haute  dose,  intiis  et  extra  !  Combien  de  coupe- 
roses,  datant  de  plusieurs  annees,  ont  cidi  i 
un  traitement  de  quelques  semaines  par  I'ergot, 
la  digitale  et  le  fer  ! 


VI 


DE    LA    PHY^IONOMIE    HUMAINE 


r  HOMME  sain,  a-t-on  dit,  est  tout  entier 
dans  sa  face.  Ce  n'esf  pas  sans  raison 
que  face  vient  de  fariy  parler.  Les  nerfs  si 
nombreux  et  si  divers,  la  richesse  des  vais- 
seaux  sanguins,  •et  surtout  les  muscles,  si 
abondants  et  si  compliqu6s,  que  la  nature  a 
repandus  i  profusion  dans  la  figure  humaine, 
expliquent  pourquoi  celle-ci  est  comnie  un 
champ  ouvert  a  toutes  nos  manifestations 
morales.  C'est  vraiment  sur  le  visage  que  la 
marec  de  nos  passions,  comme  disent  les 
poites,  monte  et  s'abaisse  dix  fois  par  jour: 
c'est  sur  lui  que  la  rongeur  et  la  paleur,  Tex- 
pansion   ou  le  re^serrement,  la  dilatation  ou 
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rallongement  des  traits  viennent  refleter  nos 
sensations  organiques.  A  la  longue,  les 
passions  qu'exprime  habftuellement  notre  phy- 
sionomie  viendront  s'installer  chez  elle  d'une 
fa^on  definitive ;  les  impressions  se  fixeront 
en  traits  permanents  :  car  la  fonction  fait 
Torgane,  Ainsi,  la  joie  habituelle  ^panouira 
les  traits  du  visage,  tandis  aue  la  douleur  les 
resserreni,  ridera  les  fronts,  assombrira  et 
fauaira  la  peau.  Puis,  Thir^diti  aidant,  nous 
aurons  un  certain  nombre  de  figures-types : 
la  figure  sympatRique  et  la  figure  repulsive,  la 
figure  molle  et  douce  et  la  figure  sfeche  et 
dure,  Cest  ainsi  que  le  riche  n'aura  pas  la 
physionomie  du  pauvre  ;  I'iiomme  modeste 
nVura  pas  celle  du  fat,  etc...  En  un  mot, 
chnque  individuality  aura  son  mode  d'expres- 
sionfaciale,  commesamani^re  d'etre.  Bien  plus, 
la  physionomie  deviendra  un  moyen  distinctif 
des  diiferentes  races  humainea^  un  veritable 
rdactifdans  la  connaissance  de  I'homme. 

II  ne  faudrait  pas  exagirer  ces  faits  et  les 
Clever  h  la  hauteur  d'une  science :  la  physio- 
gnomonie  n'est  et  ne  sera, jamais  qu'un  art 
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conjectural.  Cependant,  il  est  certain  que  la 
partie  sup6rieure  ou  frontale  du  visage  (qui 
correspond  aux  circonvolutions  du  cerveau) 
exprime  I'intelligence ;  la  partie  moyenne,  les 
sensations ;  la  partie  infiirieure,  les  instincts ; 
—  et  que  le  d^veloppement  de  chacune  de 
ces  parties  coincide  avec  la  predominance  de 
ces  trois  facultes.  Chacun  salt  que  plus  un 
visage  est  mobile,  plus  il  indique  une  vive 
sensibility :  or,  la  mobility  du  visage  reside 
surtout  dans  sa  portion  m^diane.  C'est  cette 
portion  qui  donne  a  la  physionomie  des 
♦  temmes  son  charme  particulier  :  on  peut  re- 
marquer  que  les  viragos  «  a  trogne  masculine  » 
ont  presque  toujours,  au  contraire,  les  autres 
parties  du  visage  fort  divelopp^es,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  les  rend  laides. 

En  parlant  des  yeux,  il  est  presque  banal 
d'6crire  qu'ils  sont  le  miroir  de  Tftme,  les 
plenipotenriaires  du*coeur.  Chacun  reconnait 
dans  son  regard  Thomme  franc  et  Thomme 
dissimuU;  chacun  sait  que  les  yeux  vifs 
reflfetent  ordinairement  une  nature  d'une  im- 
pressionnabiliti  exquis^. 
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La  couleur  des  cheveux  est  souvent  Tindice 
Eloquent  du  temperament  de  leur  propri^- 
tairc  :  le  lymphatisme  est  Tapanage  habituel 
des  blonds. 

II  n'est  pas  jusqu'i  Toreille  qui  ne  fournisse 
i  Tobservateur  les  plus  surs  renseignements. 
Que  de  fois  nous  avons  pu  corroborer  les 
utiles  remarques  d'un  savant  confrere,  le 
D""  A.  Joux,  qui  a  itudiq  i  fond  la  physio- 
gnomonie  des  oreilles  !  Une  oreille  blanche, 
sou  pie,  de  forme  d^gante,  de  grandeur  con- 
veiKible,  harmonieusement  attach^e  a  la  tfete, 
ne  saurait,  en  aucun  cas,  appartenir  a  un  etre 
vulgiiire.  Une  oreille  rouge,  rude,  epaisse,  au 
lobule  massif  et  sanguin,  a  la  configuration 
dilTorme,  aux  attaches  vicieuses,  appartient 
ordinairement  i  un  etre  ignoble,  bestial,  r^- 
pr^iensible.  Entre  ces  deux  types  extremes, 
se  placent  une  foule  d'oreilles  intermediaires  : 
les  oreilles  grandes,  charniies,  indiquent  les 
liistincts  grossiers,  les  app^tits  inassouvis;  les 
oreilles    minces,    petites,    i^al    sculp  tees   et 
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coUees  k  la  peau,  indiquent  I'absence  de 
jugement,  la  jalousie,  I'^gofsme,  la  bassesse... 

...  L'^geest  revde  aisement  par  la  physio- 
nomie. Chez  l'enfant,.rabondance  de  lagraisse 
enlfeve,  d  ordinaire,  au  visage  son  expression  : 
de  mSme  font,  dans  I'extreme  vieillesse,  les 
sillons  et  les  rides  creus^s  par  le  temps.  La 
physionomie  de  la  puberf^,  ce  gai  printemps 
de  I'homme,  a  un  aspect  tout  autre  que  celle 
de  la  grave  virilite.  C'est  i  la  puberte  que  se 
developpe  le  bas  du  visage ;  I'expression  faciale, 
des  plus  caract^ristiques,  laisse  lire  a  I'obser- 
vateur  les  sensations  nouvelles  de  I'organisme. 
Ainsi  se  justifie  le  mot  fameux  du  grand  Ca- 
banis  :  «  Le  moral  n'est  que  le  physique  envi- 
sage i  un  point  de  vue  particulier.  » 

Mais  c'est  surtout  dans  I'etude  de  la  maladie 
qu'il  importe  d'etre  physionomiste.  Un  m^- 
decin .  exerce  reconnait  Tan^mie  i  la  pMeur 
cire  vieille  du  visage;  le  cancer,  i  sa  teinte 
jaune  paille;  les  affections  du  coeur,  a  la  ron- 
geur et  aux  varicosites  capillaires  des  joues;  la 
fiijvre  typhoi'de,  a  I'expression  caractdristique 
d'inertie  et   de  stupeur...  Dans  la   paralysie 
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fcicialej  lesinegalit^s  du  visage  sont  aplanies  : 
une  moitie  da  visage  est  plate  et  comme  efFac^e. 
Cest  ce  qui  taisait  dire  a  Romberg  que  la  pa- 
ralysie,  ^tait  pour  les  vieilles  coquettes,  le 
plus  puissant  cosm^tique.  Cest  aussi  ce  qui 
nous  explique  les  succ^s  th^^raux  de  ce  grand 
comedien  anglais  paralyse,  dont  une  moiti^ 
de  la  face  exprimait  Tabattement  complet  et 
Tautre  la  joie  exuberante. 

Certains  visages  sont,  on  pent  le  dire,  la 
vivnnte  photographic  des  ^tats  morbides.  Un 
homiiie  jeuncj  aux  cheveux  longs  et  soyeux, 
aux  grands  yeux  langoureux,  h  reflets  bleu^tres, 
que  de  longs  cils  ombragent;  aux  pommettes 
ros^es  et  saillantes,  aux  joues  creuses,  aux 
Ifevres  r^tractees  laissant  voir  de  belles  dents, 
—  est  presque  toujours  un  «  poitrirnaire  ». 
Hippocrate  le  divin  ne  s'y  trompa  gu^re, 
lorsqu'il  reconnut  que  TAmour  seul  ravageait 
les  traits  du  roi  Perdiccas,  condamn^  comme 
phtisique  par  tons  ses  m^decins. 

Un  enfant  a  grosse  tSte,  au  teint  ros^  et  frais. 


♦. 
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a  la  peau  fine,  offrant  des  l^vres  epaisses  et 
de  mauvaises  dents,  —  voila  un  scrofuleux  : 
le  visage  est  beau,  mais  d'une  beaute  particu- 
litre,  dite  beauU  scrofuleuse. 

Les  maladies  abdominales  engendrent  un 
^tat  facial  particulier,deprimeet  sombre,  grippe, 
empreint  d'une  constante  tristesse  :  le  teintest 
livide,  la  peau  froncte,  les  lignes  du  visage 
sont  tirees,  les  yeux  cernis  et  caves...  C*est  ce 
qui  faisait  ecrire  i  Bichat  :  «  Les  organes  du 
ventre  sont  le  sifege  des  passions  tristes  » ;  ce 
grand  homme  considerait,  non  sans  raison,  le 
plexus  solaire,  conime  une  manifere  de  cerveau 
abdominal , 

Les  convalescents  ont  un  air  particulier  de 
franchise  et  d'innocence,  qui  souvent  les  ra- 
jeunit  et  les  embellit  toujours.  *Cela  tient,  dit- 
on^  a  ce  que  les  passions  se  sont  reposees,  et 
n'ont  point  encore  repris  leur  empire 

Chaque    6tat  de  Thomme    a   done,    pour  \ 
ainsi    dire,    son    expression    physionomique 
propre.  Le  visage  humain  est  un  livre    sans 
cesse  ouvert,  mais  ou,  seuls,  ceux  qui  savent 
lire  peuvent  discerner  la  verit^. 
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La  mobility  du  visage  est  telle,  qu'elle  peut 
se  prSter,  en  peu  de  temps,  i  toutes  les  ex- 
pressions.   L'hygifene   commande  de  ne  pas 
abuser  de  cette  merveilleuse  flexibilite  :  rien 
de  dicatii  et  ne  ride  le  visage  comme  I'habitude 
des  grimaces  et  de  la  com^die.  Au  contraire, 
les  sujets  a  expression  calme  gardent  ordinai- 
rement  pendant  trfes  longtemps  les  apparences 
ext^rieures  de  la  jeunesse.  Avant  de  passer, 
du  reste,  aux  pr^ceptes  pratiques  sur  I'hygiene 
du  visage,  rappelons  ce  mot  de  Vauvenargues  : 
«  La  volupti  ride  la    jeunesse  et  avance  la 
mort.  »  Rien,  en  efFet,  n'est  plus  fatal  a  la 
jeunesse  du  visage   que  Tabus  nocturne   du 
plaisir  intersexuel.  Le  sommeil  est  le  roi  des 
cordiaux;  mais  le  meilleur  des  oreillers  n'est 
point,  comme  I'insinue  Shakespeare,  le  sein  de 
la  femme  bien-aim^e;    c'est  cet  oreiller  im- 
mat^riel,  une   ame  pacifique,  doubl^e  d'une 
bonne  conscience. 


^ 
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L'HYGlfeNE    DU    VISAGE 


'  ycho-Brahe  etait  bouleversi  par  la  vue 
d'une  femme  vieille  et  laide.  Le  divin 
Platon  affirmait  qu'un  beau  visage  6ta;t  le  plus 
int^ressant  spectacle  de  Tunivers  :  nul  ne  sau- 
rait  dementir  cette  assertion.  Or,  qu*est-ce 
qu'un  beau  visage  ?  Nous  ne  rentrerons  point 
dans  les  considerations  g6nerales  que  nous 
avons  exposees  au  cours  des  pr^c^dents  cha- 
pitres.  D'autant  plus  que  les  divergences  sont 
extrSmement  marquees  selon  les  peuples  et 
selon  les  individualites  :  comparez  le  Jupiter 
grec  et  le  Bouddha  des  Indiens  !  Etla  deraison 
(dans  ces  matins  de  goilt)  ^a  plus  loin  en* 
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core,  lorsque  1' Amour  s'en  mele  :  «  Le  beau 
pour  le  cnipaud,  c'est  sa  crapaude. »  (Voltaire.) 

Si  I'hygiene  ne  peut  rien,  d'une  mani^re 
absoiue,  pour  la  beaute,  presque  essentielle- 
ment  cong^nitale,  de  la  physionomie,  elle  peut 
tout,  en  revanche,  pour  perfectionner  Failure 
et  les  expressions  de  cette  partie,  mobile, 
sensible  et  delicate  au  premier  chef,  de  For- 
ganisme  humain.  Pour  posseder  la  beaut6  du 
visage,  il  faut  necessairement  avoir  d^ja  la 
beaute  de  Tesprit  et  celle  du  coeur,  jointe  a 
uiie  parfaite  sant^  physique.  Voyez  comme 
les  soufFrances  organiques  contractent  les  traits 
de  la  face,  rougissent  ou  palissent  le  teint ! 
Voyez  comment  la  haine,  comment  les  pen- 
sees  mauvaises  d'une  ame  vile  enlevent,  peu  k 
pen,  au  visage  sa  riante  s^renite,  sa  franchise 
ouverte,  sa  sympathique  fraicheur  ! 

Le  teint  est  Fdiment,  fragile  par  excellence, 
de  la  beaute  faciale;  Thygi^niste  doit  done, 
tout  d'abord,  dieter  les  conseils  capables  de 
loi  conserver  sa  douceur  vermeille,  son  poli, 
sa  carnation  pure.  II  faut  pour  manager  le 
teint,  eviter  le  'frold  et  la  ^Jialeur  exager^s, 
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ainsi  que  les  alternatives  de  temperature  :  du 
reste,  Tair  chaud  ^mble  surtout  nuisible  aux 
blondes  et  Tair  froid  aux  brunes.  Rienne  hMe 
et  ne  plombe  1^  teint  comme  la  brise  fraiche 
de  mer  ou  Tacnon  de  marcher  centre  le  vent. 

Les  Amotions  r^itiries  ont,  chacun  le  sait, 
une  puissance  alt^rante  singulifere  sur  le  vi- 
sage :  eh  bien!  c'est  d'abord  le  teint  qui  en 
est  la  premiere  victime.  La  mauvaise  digestion, 
la  trop  bonne  chfere,  Tabus  des  viandes  fortes, 
des  condiments,  des  Apices,  des  liqueurs  et  des 
vins  vieux,  les  ecarts  de  regime,  etc.,  etc., 
voili  encore,  voila  pour  le  teint  d'irr^conci- 
liables  ennemis  !  Les  corsets  et  v6tements  trop 
serr^s,  par  la  congestion  permanente  qu'il  en- 
trainent  sur  le  visage,  rougissent  les  joues; 
les  fatigues  et  les  veilles  les  pdlissent  au  con- 
traire  :  le  teint  ^altfere  ainsi,  k  la  longue. 

«  Le  corps,  dit  Hippocrate,  n'est  que  Teffigie 
de  rhomme.  » 


Pour  conserver,^  pour  acqu^rir  au  visage  un 
coloris  siduisant,  il  faut  une  vie  sobre  et  rt- 
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templez  les  comidiens  et  lei^rs  rides  pr^coces! 
II  faut  remucr  peu  les  trait^,  et  renfermer  les 
expressions  faciales  dans  les  sages  limites  de  la 
moyenne;  6viter  le  soleil,  iviter  de  maigrir. 
Ce  dernier  pr^cepte  est  tris  important  :  nous 
avons  fait  disparaitre  compl^tement  les  rides, 
chez  une  dame  de  quarante  ans,  par  le  traite- 
ment  curatif  de  la  maigreur.  Quant  aux  subs- 
tances grasses  et  aux  fards,  qui  sont  census 
adoucir  ou  r^parer  les  outrages  du  temps, 
leur  action  (est-il  besoin  de  le  dire?)  est 
aussi  illusoire  pour  les  rides  que  pour  les  cica- 
trices de  la  variole  ou  autres.  L'^lectrisation 
bien  mani^e  pent,  dans  certains  cas  trfes  limi- 
tes, rendre  quelques  services. 


La  midecine  cqsm^tique  est  des  plus  effi- 
caces,  pour  combattre  le  hale  du  visage,  eflfacer 
les  taclics  derousseur,  ce  cauchemardes  peaux 
fines.  II  en  est  de  mSme  de  Tacn^  frontal  ou 
mentonnier,  des  taches  dltes  farineuseSy  de  la 
couperose  au  d^but,  etc.  Les  petits  boutons 
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rouges  de  Yacnh  {boutonsde  santf)  sont  frequents 
dans  les  deux  sexes,  i  I'^poque  de  la  pubert6, 
et  chez  la  femme,  a  TSge  critique.  lis  appa^ 
raissent  volontiers  aux  changements  de  saison 
et  coincident  parfois  avec  la  dyspepsie ;  ce  sont 
eux  qui  emp6chent  certaines  dames  de  diner 
en  ville,  i  cause  de  la  congestion  faciale  post 
prandium  qu*ils  entrainent  toujours.  La  m^de- 
cine  possfede,  dans  les  preparations  astringentes 
^  base  d'alun,  de  borax,  de  teinture  de  ben- 
join,  de  soufre,  etc.,  ainsique  dans  leseaux 
sulfureuses  naturelles  ou  sulfo-arsenicales,  des 
formules  fort  efficaces  et  d'ailleurs  variables 
selon  les  cas  * . 

Quant  aux  petites  irritations  de  la  face,  I'a- 
midon  de  riz  en  est  le  veritable  topique.  Mal- 
heureusement,  comme  il  est  pen  adherent  et 
assez  cher  lorsqu'il  est  pur,  on  lui  substitue, 
trop  souvent,  dans  le  commerce,  Talbitrej^le 
talc,  la  craie,  le  bismuth,  le  gypse,  etc.,  tons 
produits  qui  sont  souvent  pires  que  le  mal. 
Sous  leur  action,  Tincariiat  flatteur  du  visage 

*  Voir  aa  Formulaire, 
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disparait  peu  a  peu,  les  traits  se  fanent.et  les 
rides  apparaissent  promptement  sur  le  visage 
terni  et  dessich^. 

L' usage  permanent  du  voile  est  excellent 
pour  garantir  centre  les  poussiferes  et  les  im- 
pressions metdoriques  vives.  Mais  il  exalte  la 
sensibilite  cutan^e  de  la  face  et  finit  par  lui 
enlever,  peu  a  peu,  son  cachet  de  vigueur  et 
d'alacqt^.  Usons  done  du  voile,  belles  lectrices, 
mais  n'en  abusons  pas,  si  nous  ne  voulons 
pas  sacrifier  a  la  beaut^  du  teint  Texpression, 
si  pr^cieuse,  du  visage. 

Le  nez  est  la  paftie  du  visage  la  plus  su- 
jette  aux  Eruptions  acneiques  ou  eczemateuses, 
^ux  rongeurs  .congestives,  aux  engelures,  etc. 
EfEleet  froid,  decolore,  le  nez  indiquelachlo- 
rose  et  la  phtisie;  rouge,  gras  et  chaud,  il  est 
sou  vent  un  signe  de  pl^thore  et  d'arthritisme. 
•Chez  ceirtains  sujets  lymphatiques,  ch^z  les 
femmes  constipies  et  mal  regltes,  le  nez  est 
sujet,  d'une  fa^on  intermittente,  a  des  gonfle- 
ments  douloureux,  fort  d^sagreables,  qui  ap- 
paraissent k  la  suite  du  moindre  ^cart  de  re- 
gime (diners  en  ville,  ingestion  de   vin  pur 
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ou  decaft,  etc.).  Le  nez  est,  en  outre,  sujet 
a  un€  Eruption  spiciale,  V acne  punctata;  ce  sont 
de  petits  points  noirs,  qui  apparaissent  .i  ses 
ailes,  et  qui  sont  constitu^s  par  I'irritation  des 
foUicules  sebaces.  11  faut  bien  se  garder  (sous 
pr^texte  d'expulser  de  pr^tendus  vers^  qui  ne  • 
sont  que  la  matifere  sebac^c  concr^t^e  en  ru- 
bans)  de  comprimer  avec  les  doigts  ces  tannes : 
la  compression  les  irrite,  et  c'est  ainsi  que  Ton 
'  entretient  I'affection  cutan^e.  On  se  bornera  i 
laver  les  points  noirs  avec  une  solution  con- 
centrie  de  bicarbonate  de  sonde  dans  de^l'eau 
chaude,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  soient  enti^reinent ef- 
faces. On  les  badigeonnera  ensuite  k  Talcool 

Pour  ^viter  les  Eruptions  du  visage,  il  faut 
suivre  le  regime  g^n^ral  que  nous  avons  indi- 
qu6  pour  rhefp^tisme,  et  redoubler  de  pre- 
cautions surtout  a  la  puBert6,  i  T^ge  critique, 
aux  changementsdesaison.  II  est  trfes  impor* 
tant  de  veiller  sur  les  fbnctions  gastriques  et 
menstruelles^  et  d^entretenir  la  liberti  du  ven- 
tre :  le  proverbe  populaire  a  raison  lorsqu'il 
conlfere  au  lavement  le  pouvoir  d' assurer  un 
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teint  frais.  Au  moment  de  Tage  critique,  les 
demangeaisons  faciales  et  les  bouffi^es  de  cha- 
leur  au  visage  peuvent  etre  heureusement  cal- 

*m^es  par  des  lotions  avec  Teau  distill^e  de 
cerfeuil,  aiguiste  de  quelques  gouttes  d'acide 

.  chlorhydrique  * . 

L'hygi^ne  proprement  dite  n'a  rien  i  voir 
avec  les  difformitfe  de  la  tSte,  pas  plus  qu'avec 
les  torticolis  permanents,  les  deviations  des 
vert^bres  ou  des  membres,  pieds-bots,  etc. 
Ces  difformit^s  sont  du  ressort  de  Torthope- 
die.  Les  vices  de  conformation  de  I'oreille  et 
du  nez,  les  adh^rences  et  chutes  des  pau- 
piferes,  leurs  renversements,  hypertrophies, 
difFormites^  tumeurs,  etc...  dependent  de^  la 
chirurgie  oculaire.  Pour  6viter  I'orgelet,  dont 
la  r^p^tition  frfequente  entraine  la  calvitie  ci- 
liaire,  et  k  sa  suite,  les  yeux  d'anchoiSy  il  faut 
suivre  le  regime  doux  recommandi  aux  furon- 
culeux,  boire  de  Teau  de  goudron,  ^viter  la 
lumifere  vive,  les  poussiires,  les  courants  d'air 
sec  et  froid,  les  veilles,  les  voyages  en  chemin 

*  Le  D'  Jackson  a  demontr6  que  Tusage  de  la  morphine 
est  une  cause  active  de  couperose.  Avis  aux.  morphinomanes ! 
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de  fer,  la  constipation  :  fuir  les  aliments  dcres 
et  de  haut  gout  et  les  boissons  alcooliques. 
L'inflammation  du  bord  libre  des  paupiferes 
sera  combattue  par  des  lavages  avec  Tinfusion 
de  camcmillei,  suivis  d'onctiops  avec  une  pom- 
made  composee  de  :  vaseline  blanche  8  gram- 
mes; pr^cipite  blanc  et  buile  de  bouleau, 
10  centigrammes  de  chaque.  Le  mSme  traite- 
ment  s'applique  aux  affections  furonculeuses, 
dont  I'orgelet  n'est  que  le  type  palpebral. 


A  propos  des  oreilles,  nous  ne  saurions  trop 
insister,  dans  Tint^ret  de  la  beaut^  des  fiUes, 
en  faveur  de  la  suppression  de  cet  usage  ab- 
surde  des  boutons  et  des  pendants  d'oreilles. 
Que  d'eczemas  chroniques,  que  d'abc^s  d6- 
formants  n'ont  pas  d'autre  origine !  Et  com- 
bien  de  charmants  visages  sont  absolument 
difigures  par  les  cicatrisations  vicieuses  d'un 
lobule  auriculaire  divise!... 


Le  nez  est  souvent  d6vi6  d'un  c6t6  a  cause 
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de  rhahitude  de  se  moucher  de  la  meme  main. 
Le  renifede  consiste  i  prendre  I'habitude  de 
s'essuyer  le  nez  tantdt  i  gauche,  tant6t  a 
droite,  selon  la  deviation  k  conibattre.  II  faut 
^viter  les  mouchoirs  de  coton,  qui  sont  trfes 
irritants,  et  leur  preftrer  ceux  de  fil  ou  de 
chanvre.  Quand  la  saison  est  rigoureuse,  on 
doit 'preserver  avec  soin  du  froidle  nez,  tris 
sujet  aux  engelures.  On  ivitera  d'epiler  les 
narines  :  cette  pratique  anifene  parfois  une  in- 
flammation 6rysip61ateuse  de  la  mu(jueuse  na- 
sale,  et  des  ulcerations  rebelles.  Matin  etsoir, 
on  lavera  cette  muqueuse  k  Teau  tifedfe.  Si  les 
narines  sont  trop  ^troites  ou  d'in^gale  gran- 
deur, on  pourra  les  dilater  avec  des  cylindres 
d' Sponge  pr6par6e,  que  Ton  appliquera  pen- 
dant la  nuit. 

-  Souvent,  a  la  naissance  ou  dans  les  pre- 
miers temps  de  la  vie,  dpparaissent,  sur  le  vi- 
sage, le  cou  ou  les  mains,  des  taches  d'eten- 
due  variable,  dont  la  nuance,  plus  ou  moins 
foncee,  varie  egalement  du  cafe  au  lait  i  la  lie 
de  vin.  Ces  taches  sont  dues  i  la  dilatatioq  ou 
k  la  rupture  de  vaisseaux  sanguins  de  la  peau  : 


♦  s 
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on  les  nomme  nxui  vasculaireSy  taches  de  vin^ 
ou  vulgairement  envies ^  parce  que  le  public  les 
attribue,  tacilement  et  volontiers,  a  des  envies 
que  la  mfere  aurait  cues  durant  sa  grossesse. 
Un  grand  philosophe,  le  Pfere  Malebranche, 
6tait  si  convaincu  de  Tinfluence  de  Timagina- 
tion  sur  ces  taches,  qu'il  conseillait,  sans  rire, 
aux  femmes,  lorsqu'elles  d^siraient  quelque 
chose,  etant  enceintes,  de  se  gralter  par  der- 
riire^  «  afin  que  Tenfant  en  portat  la  marque 
seulement  sur  les  parties  du  corps  cach&s 
d'habitude  ».  Un  auteur  allemand,  dont  Ri- 
cherand  ne  cite  pas  le  nom,  dit  avec  raison 
que,"  si  cette  erreur  populaire  des.  envies  6tait 
fondte,  les  enfants  seraient  tous  souilles  «  par 
une  image  que  je  ne  veux  nommer,  et  qui  est 
Tobjet  de  la  convoitise  du  plus  grand  nombfe 
de  femmes  enceintes,  vers  le  troisi^me  ou 
quatrifeme  mois  de  la  grossesse- ».  On  icrirait 
vingt  volumes  sur  ce  chapitre  des  ncevi.  Disons, 
pour  nous  borner  au  point  de  vue  pratique, 
qu'ils  sont  giniralement  au-dessus  des  res- 
sources  de  Tart.  Dans  I'enfance,  ces  taches 
peuvent  disparaitre  par  la  vaccination,  laliga- 
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ture  ou  d'autres  operations  plus  radicales. 
Mais,  plus  tard,  on  ne  peut  que  les  pallier, 
par  la  compression,  les  badigeonnages  a  Tex- 
trait  de  Saturne,  les  scarifications  suivies  d'at- 
touchements  avec  Talcool^  de  tannin,  etc. 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  m^me  des  epheltdes  ou 
taches  de  rousseur.  Fr^quentes  chezla  femme, 
ces  macules  indolentes,  grises  ou  safran^es, 
lenticulaires  et  pen  saillantes,  apparaissent  sur 
les  joues,  le  nez,  le  front,  le  dos  des  mains, 
dans  la  jeunesse,  surtout  chez  les  rousses  et 
les  blondes.  La  plupart  du  temps,  c'est  le 
soleil  qui  est  la  cause  de  cette  pigmentation 
cutan^e;  il  proc^de  i  regard  des  femmes  (va- 
ri^te  de  fleurs)  comme  avec  les  vig^taux,  dont 
il  augmente  aussi  la  chlorophylle  ou  matifere 
colorante.  Le  hale  de  la  campagne  et  de  la  mer, 
le  masque  de  la  grossesse  (qui  apparait  au  4"  ou 
5®  mois),  sont  des  variet<^s  d'iph^lides,  qui 
disparaissent  ais^ment  par  la  suppression  de  la 
cause  d^terminante,  et  les  lotions  avec  le  lait 
d'amandes  amferes,  Teau  de  fraise,  le  lait  vir- 
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ginal  (teinture  de  benjoin),  les  solutions  aci- 
dulesou  astringentes. 

Quant  aux  taches  de  rousseur  proprement 
dites  Qentig6)y  on  ne  peut  les  guirir  qu'en 
desquamant,  par  lamelles,  la  mince  pellicule 
epidermique  qui  les  recouvre.  L'eau  oxygin^e, 
les  preparations  i  base  de  sels  de  plomb  ou  de 
niercure,  lessolutions  irritantes,  lesfards  ibase 
de  kaolin,  selon  les  formules  si  efficaces  du 
professeur  Hebra  (de  Vienne),  reussissent  trfes 
bien.  Mais  il  faut  que  ces  moyens  irritants 
soient  employes  avec  precaution,  et  tou jours 
sous  unedirection  m^dicale.  Le  docteur  Halkin 
vient  d'indiquer  egalement  un  moyen  tris 
efficace  contre  les  ^ph^lides  rebelles  :  c'est 
Tacide  phenique  concentre.  II  faut  en  liniiter 
Taction  a  la  tache  elle-mSme,  et  eviter  de 
detacher  la  mince  croutelle  qui  se  forme  apr^s 
la  cauterisation.  On  obtiendrait  ainsi  des  gu6- 
risons  remarquables.  Quant  aux  taches  blan- 
ches de  la  peau,  connues  en  m^decine  sous  le 
nom  de  vitiligo  (parce  que,  litt^ralement,  «  on 
dirait  du  veau  »),  elles'cfedent,  quelquefois,  aux 
lotions  tanniques  alcoolisees. 


Bit:  Hv^ihfe  de  la  beanie 
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Les  pedis  boutons  gris  d'acne  frontal,  ap- 
peles  boutons  de  sagesse^  et  inseparables  de  Tado- 
lescence,  disparaissenc  tris  ais^ment  (ainsi  que 
nous  Tavons  plusieurs  fois  remarqu^)  par  les 
lotions  avec  Teau  hemostatique  de  Pagliari, 
preparce  selori  la  formule  inscrite  au^  Codex. 


II  nous  reste  a  dire  quelques  i^ots  des  vermes^ 
ces  "tubercules  rondsj  durs  et  raboteux,  qui 
v^getent  frequemmentj  a  la  iace  et  aux  mains, 
4  p6n^trant  par  leurs  racines  jusque  dans  le 
tissu  cellulaire  sous-cutanS.  Les  verrues  sont 
aussi  Papanage  de  la  jeunesse  et  des  peaux 
fines  et  delicaies.  Lorsqu'elles  sont  pen- 
dantes,  p^dicul^es,  on  peut  en  entrainer  la 
chute  en  les  serrant  avec  un  fil  de  soie.  Sinon, 
on  les  attaquera,  avec  precaution ^  par  les  agents 
chiniiques;  le  sue  de  citron,  Tacide  ac^tique, 
le  perchlorure  de  ferjlacidesalicylique, Tacide 
nitrique^  le  nitrate  acide  de  mercure,  sont  les 
agents  le  plus  souvent  usit^s.  II  existe  aussi  un 
remade  interne,  trouve  par  le  docteur  Lambert 
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(de  Haguenau)  en  1853,  et  recommandi  par 
nombre  de  praticiens  6minents.  On  prend, 
tous  les  jours,  une  demi-cuiller^e  i  caft  de 
magnesie  calcin^e,  et  Ton  voit,  au  bout  de 
quelques  semaines,  la  puUulation  des  ver- 
rues  s'arrSter,  et  les  petites  tumeurs  existantes 
se  flitrissent  et  s'atrophient.  Pourquoi  ?  On  ne 
salt,  mais  cela  est  ainsi. 

On  a  conseill6  aussi,  dans  les  cas  rebelles, 
la  teinture  d'iode  a  I'interieur  (Imossi)  et  les 
applications  d'onguent  gris  additionn^  de 
5  p.  lood'arsenic  (Altschul).  Les  agregations 
de  verrues,  si  rebelles  aux  traitements  ordi* 
naires,  disparaissent  par  ce  moyen. 

Lorsque  les  verrues  sont  confluentes,  on  a 
d'ailleurs  remarque  qu'il  suffit  d'en  attaquer 
une  pour  voir  bientot  les  autres  disparaitre  et 
s'airophier. 


VIII 


POUDRE   DE    RIZ   ET    FARDS 


E  tout  temps,  le  beau  sexe  a  cherche 
k  embellir  et  i  proteger  son  teint  en 
poudrant  son  visage.  Chez^  les  Romains,  cette 
pratique  etait  poussie  si  loin,  que  la  plupart 
des  coquettes  restaient  i  la  maison,  la  face 
revetue  d'epaisses  couches  de  p^te  :  c'est  ce 
qu'on  appelait  le  vullusdomeslicus^  \q  masque  au 
mari,  Aujourd'hui  que  Tart  cosm^tique  s'est 
affini,  comme  tout  le  reste,  la  femme  se  con- 
tente  le  plus  souvent  de  la  poudre  de  riz.  La 
poudre  de  riz  est  vraiment  reine  dans  Tar- 
senal  de  la  coquetterie  feminine.  II  se  con- 
somme aujourd'hui,   des  quintaux  de    cette 
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substance  qui  n'a  d'ailleurs  dufiz  que  le 
nom. 

La  plupart  de  ces  poudres  actuellement  usi- 
t^es  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  de  v^ritables 
fards,  deguis^s  sous  un  agreable  eupheiiiisme. 
Leur  coniposuion^  en  effet,comprend  lacraie, 
le  talc,  le  bismuth,  TalU^tre,  I'oxyde  de  zinc, 
le  carbonate  de  magnesie...  Ce  sonf  done  des 
poudres  minerales,  d'ailleurs,  g^neralement 
inoffensives;  car,  a  riuverse  des  fards,  elles 
sontbien  rarement  iii^Iang^es  a  des  substances 
toxiques  (ceruse,  etc-).  On  utilise  ces  poudres 
pour  masquer  ks  rouge urs  du  teint,  les  cica- 
trices, boutons,  taches  de  rousseur,  etc., parce 
qu'clles  adherent  bien  mieux  a  la  peau  que  les 
poudres  vig^tales. 

De  ranitdon  de  riz,  il  ue  faut  point  parler, 
parce  qu'il  est  vraiment  trop  peu  adherent. 
Mais  ramidoii  de  ble  devrait,  suivant  une 
bonne  liygi^ne,  constimer  toujours  la  base  des 
poudres  du  visage  ;  car  il  jouit  de  propri^t^s 
adoucissantes  et  absorbantes  que  ne  possfede 
aucune  poudre  miiierale,  De  plus,  il  adhere 
sufHsamnientj  surtout  si  Tonymfele  un  peu  de 
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talc  pulv6ris6  en  poudre  impalpable,  ou  encore 
un  pen  4e  poudre  de  lycopode,  dont  la  valeur 
hygiinique  est  connue  de  toutes  les  m^res. 

Une  poudre  de  ce  genre,  k  base  surtout 
v^g^tale,  est  pr^cieuse  pour  prot^ger  la  peau 
contre  les  temperatures  extremes,  et  contre 
les  variations  brusques  du  thermomitre;  trfes 
utile  pour  calmer  les  l^geres  irritations  et 
refouler  les  efflorescences  du  tegument  externe; 
indispensable,  dans  les  grandes  reunions  noc- 
turnes (soirees,  bals,  th^dtres),  oil  le  visage, 
la  gorge  et  les  6paules  des  invites  sont  plonges 
dans  une  atmosphere  ardente  et  vici^e,  nui- 
sible  au  plus  haut  point  a  cette  fleur,  si  6mi- 
nemment  fletrissable,  de  T^piderme. 

II  faut  rejeter  la  poudre  d'iris,  trfes  irritante 
pour  la  peiu,  lorsqu'elle  est  employee  seule, 
ou  melang^e  dans  de  trop  larges  proportions 
avec  la  poudre  d'amidon.  Les  poudres  du 
visage  ne  doivent  point,  du  reste,  fetre  trop 
vivement  parfumees  :  sinon,  elles  causent 
volon tiers  des  maux  de  t^it  et  des  accidents 
nerveux,  que  nous  avons  observes  surtout 
chez  les  personnes  usant  de  poudres  parfumees 
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avec  les  essences  artificielles  de  fruits,  jour- 
nellement  d^couvertes  par  les  progris  de  la 
chiinie. 


Les  fards  remontent  i  la  plus  respectable 
antiquite.  La  coquetterie  et  le  d^sir  de  plaire 
ne  soiU'ils  point  ties  avec  £ve  ?  Dans  TAncien 
Tescament,  les  Juives  emploient,  i  toutes  les 
pages  J  le  sulfure  d'antimoine;  et  la  reine  Jizabel 
se  moncre  (on  le  salt)  comme  une  maquilleuse 
de  premiere  classe.  Plus  tard,  nous  voyons  les 
Romaines  foire  de  V  «  ars  ornatrix  »  ou  <^  fu- 
catrix  >>  un  abus,  dont  n'approch^rent  jamais, 
mSme  au  theatre  (ou  le  fard  est  pourtant  indis- 
pensable), nos  artistes  contemporaines  les 
plus  imaillees, 

Le  fard  embellit  rarement,  malgr^  I'opinion 
de  I'auteur  de  Wenceslas  : 

Un  visage  commun  s*embellit  par  le  fard  : 

Le  beau  n'a  pas  besoin  de  rornement  de  Tart. 

Toutefois,  si  Ton  use  avec  habilet^,  pru- 
dence et  precaution,  d'un  fard  de  bonne  qua- 
lite,  on  peut  incontestablement  rehausser  la 
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fraicheur  des  traits,  et  supprimer,  avec  avan- 
tage,  de  la  physionomie  les  stigmates  de  la 
douleur  et  de  la  fatigue.  En  un  mot,  on  doit 
user  du  maquillage  comme  d'un  artifice  inno- 
cent... et  intermittent;  et  non.  le  transformer 
en  un  art  d^coratif  pour  r^cr6pir  les  ruines 
des  annies  et  se  soustraire  au  temps,  «  cet  in- 
signe  larron  » .  A  moins,  toutefois,  que  profes- 
sion n'oblige!  Cela  va  sans  dire... 

Les  principaux  fards  sont  blancs,  rouges, 
bleus  on  rfoirs,  Les  fards  blancsperdent,  chaque 
jour,  un  pen  de  leur  importance  commerciale, 
i  mesure  que  les  poudres  de  riz  et  autres 
veloutines,  fards  deguises,  gagnent  davantage 
de  terrain.  II  faut  se  garer  comme  de  lapeste 
de  CQs  fards  blancs,  admirablement  adherents, 
couvrant  i  merveille,  et  fallacieusement  d&i- 
gnds  sous  les  noms  de  :  blanc  d' argent ^  blanc  de 
perle,eic.,.  Us  contiennent  la  dangereuse  et 
sournoise  ceruse,  et  exposent  aui  plus  graves 
accidents  du  saturnistne  ou  empoisonnement 
par  le  plomb.  Les  fards  contenantde  la  ceruse 
sont,  d'ailleurs,  trfes  faciles  i  d^celer  par  la 
reaction    suivante  :  une  solution  d'iodure  de 
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potassium  leiir  donne  une  belle  coloration 
jaune  vif.    . 

Les  fards  k  base  de  ceruse  disparaissent, 
d'ailleurs,  il  faut  bicn  ledire,  de  la  circulation. 
Les  progr^s  de  I'hygifene  publique  et  les  ope- 
rations du  Laboratoire  municipal  surtout,  les 
rHuiront  bientot,  nous  Tespirons,  il'itatde 
mauvais  rSves. 

Avec  I'oxyde  de  zinc  ou  Wane  de  Thinard, 
on  pent  d'ailleurs  faire  d'excellents  fards 
blancs,  qui  ne  sont  nullement  toniques.  Le 
sous-nitrate  ou  mieux  le  sous-chlorure  de  bis- 
muth (sels  ^galement  inoffensifs,  lorsquils  sont 
chimiquement  purs),  m^l6s  au  talc  et  6cras6s 
avec  Taxo.nge,  le  Wane  de  baleine  et  la  glyce- 
rine, dans  de  certaines  proportions,  fournis- 
sent  egalement  un  excellent  produit.  L'albitre 
est  trfes  employe  en  parfumerie,  et  il  existe  a 
Paris  de  nombreux  moulins  qui  pulv^risent 
peu  a  pen  ies  Buttes-Montmartre,  pour  les 
emboiter  ou  embouteiller,  graduellement,  chez 
les  parfumeurs  parisiens.  Les  expressions  gorge 
et  mains  d'albdtre  ne  sont  point,  on  le  voit,  de 
simples  licences  po^tiques. 
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Le  fard  rouge  s'emploie  liquide  (vinaigre  de 
rouge),  solide,  pulvirulent,  en  pommade  ou 
en  crfepons.  D  contient  parfois  les  sels  les  plus 
dangereux  de  mercure  et  d'arsenic,  le  ver- 
milion (cinabre,  sulfure  de  mercure),  ou  le 
realgar  (sulfure  d'arsenic).  Nous  avons  fait 
analyser,  derni^renient,  un  fard  rouge  d'ori- 
gine  allemahde,  qui  ^tait  du  vermilion  pur. 
Ce  produit  6tait  ividemment  destinfe  a  Tex- 
portation  seule;  car  TAllemagne  est  bien  plus 
f^roce  (et  avec  raison)  que  notre  pa}''s,  pour 
les  produits  toxiques  ichappes  des  parfume- 
ries. 

On  fabrique  un  fiird  rouge  excellent  et  abso- 
lument  inoffensif,  k  I'aide  du  carmin  de 
safranumy  rouge  dc  carthame,  Ce  dernier  est 
surtout  usite,  parce  'que  le  carmin  de  coche- 
•nille  n'est  pas  aussi  iclatant.  Onaessay^  aussi 
la  rosaniliney  qui  fournit  un  fard  tr^s  tenace, 
trop  tenace  peut-Stre,  et  d'une  couleur  moins 
naturelle  que  le  rouge  dit  vegetaL 

Le  fard  bleu  (lazulite)  sert  a  imiter  les 
veines  :  il  est  ,fait  a  I'aide  du  talc  et  de  Tin- 
digo,  bien  preferable  au  bleu  de  Prusse.   Le 
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fard  noir,  ou  fard  indieriy  dont  la  base  est  le 
noir  de  fumde,  sert  surtout  au  maquillage  des 
yeux.  Autrefois  le  fard  noir  fit  tellement 
fureur,  i  la  cour  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  que  les 
dames  russes  s'ipilaient  compl^tement  les 
sourcils,  pour  substituer  a  leur  arc  naturel  une 
ipaisse  couche  de  plombagine.  Aujourd'hui, 
les  crayons  pour  les  yeux  servent  surtout  k 
agrandir  la  fente  externe  des  paupiferes,  pour 
la  confection  des  yeux  dits  en  amande  * . 

L' usage  habituel  des  fards  est  contraire  i 
rhygifene,  parce  que  ces  preparations  gSnent 
les  fonctions  de  la  peau,  dont  elles  bouchent 
plus  ou  moins  les  pores.  La  peau  finit  alors 
par  se  dessdcher  et  se  parcheminer,  et  la  lai- 
deur  suit  :  le  visage  se  marque,  pour  cette 
raison,  bien  vite,  auth^dtre! 

Lorsqu'on  use  des  fards,  il  faut  :  i°  ^viter 
de  geniraliser  leur  application  sur  une  trop 
vaste  etendue  du  territoire  cutane,  afin  d'en- 
traver  le  moins  possible  le  fonctionnement  de 
la  peau ;  2®  se  soumettre,  dis  que  I'effet  cherchi 

*  Voir  notre  rapport  sur  THxposition  d'hygi^ne  de  Var- 
sovie  :  Vhygiene  en  Pologne. 
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se  seraproduity  k  un  nettoyage  i  fond  des  par- 
ties maquilUes;  3°  enfin  et  surtout  n'employer 
que  des  preparations  dont  on  saura  pertinem- 
ment  la  parfaite  innocuit^.  A  cet  6gard,  nous 
ne  saurions  trop  recommander  a  nos  lectrices 
les  excellents  produits  de  la  maison  Dorin  (de 
Paris). 


IX 

LES   COSMfeTIQUES    , 


'  N  nomme  ainsi,  en  hygiene,  les  subs- 
tances destinees  i  la  decoration  hu- 
maine,  a  la  beaut^  du  corps;  et  Ton  appelle 
«  la  cosmitique  »  cette  portion  de  notre  art 
qui  s'occupe  d*enibellir  la  peau,  de  lui  con- 
server  ses  qualites,  de  masquer  ses  fautes 
d'orthographe.  La  science  cosmitique,  tris 
etendue  et  surtout  empirique  (dans  le  bon  sens 
du  mot,  c'est-i-dire  :  dependant  de  V experience^, 
se  trouve  sur  la  limite  incertaine  qui  s^pare 
r  hygiene  de  la  th^rapeutique.  Elle  signale 
peut-Stre  davantage  ce  qu'il  faut  eviter  que  ce 
qu'il  faut  faire,  pour  tonifier  les  chairs,  entre- 
tenir  la  finesse  des  tissus,  preserver  la  peau 
des  Eruptions,  ses  plus  cruelles  ennemies,  etc. 
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Elle  fait  la  guerre  aux  preparations  qui  gfenent 
le  fonctionnement  des  pores,  font  perdre  aux 
tissus  leur  retractility  et  am^nent  des  rides 
pr^coces  :  c'est  ainsi  que  Tabus  des  fards,  des 
coldcreams,  des  poudres,  des  vinaigres,  en 
entravant  la  respiration  cutan^e,  gerce  I'^pi- 
derme  et  amine  des  Eruptions.  Les  cosmiti- 
ques  ne  doivent  Stre  ni  trop  acides,  ni  trop 
alcalins.  C'est  dire  qu'il  faut  user  des  vinaigres 
avec  moderation  et  surveiller  avec  soin  les 
Savons  que  Ton  emploie. 

II  est,,  dans  le  commerce,  des  cosmdtiques 
trfes  dangereux,  renfermant  les  poisons  les  plus 
violents.  Ce  sont  gineralement  les  produits 
d^cores  de  titres  tres  ronflants  d'  «  extrait 
vegetal y  k  base  de  plantes  exotiqueSy  etc...  », 
qui  recMent  traitreusement  des  sels  de  plomb 
(litharge,  ceruse,  extrait  de  Saturne,  minium); 
du  nitrate  d'argent,  des  sels  de  mercure  (ca- 
lomel, sublimi,  cinabre,  minium) ;  d'arsenic 
(sulfure),  etS.  Nous  renvoyons  nos  lectrices 
soucieuses  de  leur  santi  aux  remarquables  rap- 
ports de  M.  Charles  Girard,  directeur  du  Labo- 
ratoire  municipal.  EUes  pourront  s'idifier  sur 
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la  composition  chimique  d'une  foule  de  pro- 
duits  vantes  par  les  reclames  :  teiiitures  pro* 
gressives  a  base  de  plomb,  fards  i  base  de 
ciruse,  laits  virginaux  a  Textrait  de  Sa- 
turne,  etc...  Glissons,  n'appuyons  pas..". 

Le  savoii  est  la  resultante  de  la  combi- 
naisoii  des  corps  gras  et  des  alcalis.  Les  savons 
durs  ont  la  soude  pour  base  et,  comme  corps 
gras,  le  suif,  I'huile  de  palme,  etc...  Les 
savons  nious  ont  une  reaction  alcaline  :  ils 
sont  formes  de  potasse  et  d'huiles  veg^tales. 
Le  savon  est  le  roi  des  cosmetiques  :  c'est  lui 
qui  deterge  la  peau  de  ses  mati^res  graisseuses 
et  de  ses  residus  epidermiques,  qui  polit  ses 
asperites  et  excite  ses  fonctions  exhalantes ;  il 
ramoUit  aussi  les  poils  et  facilite  ainsi  Taction 
du  rasoir.  Les  savons  de  toilette  sont  frequem- 
ment  colores  avec  des  sels  metalliques  :  car 
les  alcalis,  usites  pour  leur  fabrication,  atta- 
quent  et  decomposent  presque  routes  les  tein- 
tures  d'origine  v6g6tale.  II  faut  employer  de 
pref(§rence  le  savon  blanc  ou  jaune  (le  rouge 
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est  colore  nvec  des  sels  de  mercurej  le  marbr^ 
avec  le  vitriol  vert,  le  vert  avec  Toxyde  de 
chrome)-  Quant  an  savon  transparent  dit^W^ 
glycerim,  il  est  fait  de  savon  dur  tremp^  dans 
TalcopI  bouillant. 

Lesavonponce  renferme  20 p.  100 depoudre 
de  quartis  :  il  est  excellent  centre  les  callo- 
sit^s  ^pidcrmiques*  Mefiez-vous  des  savons 
aJlemandsj  fabriques  avec  riiuile  de  coco.  lis 
moussenr  abondamment,  naais  Us  laissent  Ala 
peau  line  odeur  infecte.  On  peut,  d^ailleurSj 
par  d'intcUigentes  combinaisons,  rfrndre  !es 
savons  non  seulemeat  innocents  et  agrt^ables, 
mais  encore  ton jques  et  mcdicamentaux  :  le 
blanc  de  baleine,  les  plantes  aromatiques,  le 
santal'j  le  goudroHj  le  camphre,  le  genievre, 
la  mauve,  le  borax^  Textrait  de  son^  etc.,  sont 
susceptibles  de  communiquer  aux  savons  des 
proprieties  vraiment  salutaires  pour  la  peau, 
Mais  Tessentielj  pour  le  visage  surtout,  c'est 
que  le  savon  ne  soit  ni  ranee  ni  trop  alcalin  ; 
sinon,  il  est  irritant^  echaufFant  pour  la  peau, 
sur  laquelle  il  causera  des  cuissons,  des  ger- 
^uresj  des  rides,  des  dartres  farineuses,  etc. 


X 


LA   BOUCHE  ET  LES   DENTS 


FA  bpuche  est,  si  Ton  peut  dire,  un  des 
miroirs  de  la  sante.  II  est  certain  que 
des  Ifevres  vermeiUes,  des  deuts  bien  conser- 
vees  et  bien  implanties,  des  gencives  rouges 
et  fermes,  sont  les  indices  d'une  belle  consti- 
tution; il  est  certain  aussi  que  les  mauvais 
^tats  gendraux,  les  tares  organiques,  quelles 
qu'elles  soient,  retentissent  sur  Fetat  de  U 
bouche,  palissent  les  livres,  d(^chaussent  et 
carient  les  dents,  rendent  les  gencives  bla- 
fardes  et  saignantes.  II  faut  done  attacher  au 
traitement  interne  une  importance  capitale,  et 
soigner,  ayant  tout  traitement  local,  les  ^tats 
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constitutionnels  dont  le  d^perissement  de 
I'appareil  buccal  peut  etre  le  ^symptome  : 
chloro-anemie,  lymphatisme,  scrofule,  dia- 
b^te/albuminurie,  hemophille,  etc.,  etc. 

Les  soins  hygieniques  que  reclament  les 
livres  sent  ordinairement  fort  simples ;  la  mu- 
queuse  si  delicate  qui  les  recouvre  devra  etre 
I'objet  de  minutieux  soins  de  proprete,  surtout 
aux  cdfnmissures,  ou  des  Eruptions  herp^ti- 
ques  se  produisent  facilement  sous  Tinfluence 
des  moindres  irritations.  La  vitality  et  la  vas- 
cularisationdeslfevres  pourront  etre  favorisees, 
de  temps  a  autre,  par  des  succions  ou  une 
morsure'  legere;  mais  il  faudra  eviter  de  s'ex- 
poser,  les  l^vres  etant  humides,  i  Taction  du 
froid  ou  du  vent,  si  Ton  veut  Eviter  les  ger- 
cures  et  les  crevasses, 

Ces  derni^res  gu^rissent,  d'ailleurs,  aise- 
ment  par  les  lotions  emollientes  (eau  de  gui- 
mauve)  et  par  les  onctions  grasses  avec  les 
cosm^tiques  au  raisin  et  a  la  rose,  ou  simple- 
ment  avec  la  pom  made  fraiche  de  concombre. 
Si  la  gercure  persiste,  on  emploiera  la  glyce- 
rine bien  neutre.  Mais  il  taut  user  avec  pru- 
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dence  de  ce  dernier  agent,  'dont  on  a  actuel- 
lement  tendance  i  feire  abus  pour  les  soins  de 
la  toilette . :  friquemment  appliqu6e  sur  les 
l&vres^  ta  glycerine  lernit  et  animie  ces 
organes,  et,  par  une  sorte  de  tannage,  sup- 
•"*  prime  leur  61asticit6  naturelle  et  leur  rougeur 
animie. 

En  dehors  des  6tats  constitutionnels,  dont 
nous  ne  saurions  nous  occuper  ici,  on  peut 
dire  que  Thygifene  desgencives  se  confondavec 
celle  des  dents.  Les  dents  sont  les  crineaux  des 
livres. 

—  Rien  ne  rend  gai,  croyons-nous,  comme 
de  belles  livres  et  de  belles  dents,  parce  que 
Ton  s'efForce  de  les  Staler  au  grand  jour ! 


Les  soins  i  donner  aux  dents  sont  assez  m6- 
connus.  Ces  organes  si  d^licats  (dont  on  n'ap- 
pr^cie  bien  la  valeur  que  lorsqu'ils  font  d^faut) 
sont  destines  ^  broyer  les  aliments,  et  non  a 
casser  des  corps  durs  ou  a  couper  du  fil  : 
chaque  fois  qu'on  d^tourne  ainsi  les  dents  de 

6. 
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leur  but  physiologique,  on  s'expose  a  erailler 
r^mail  dentaire  et  i  ouvrir  par  cette  6raillure 
une  porte  d'entree  a  la  carie.  II  faut  eviter 
avec  soin  pour  la  boucheles  temperatures  ex- 
tremes :  I'usage  des  boissons  glac^es,  comme 
celui  des  boissons  tres  chaudes,  fait  ^clater 
r^mailet  cause  la  perte  des  dents;  I'exemple 
des  Anglais  qui  boivent  le  th6  tres  chaud,  celui 
des  Espagnols,  qui  ingurgltent  le  chocolat 
brulant,  sont  celfebres  a  ce  dernier  egard.  Plus 
dangereux  encore,  peut-etre,  est  le  passage 
brusque  du  chaud  au  froid,  et  Ton  pent  dire 
que  rhabitude  frangaise  de  boire  du  vin  frais 
aprfes  le  potage  chaud  est  la  source  de  nom- 
breuses  caries  dentaires. 

L'usagede  certaines  eauxestconnu  pour  al- 
t^rer  les  dents;  c'est  ce  qui  expliquepourquoi 
des  regions,  analogues  par  la  race  et  les 
moeurs,  et  m^me  des  pays  tres  voisins  les  uns 
des  autres,  presentent  des  habitants  si  diff^rents 
au  point  de  vue  de  Tappareil  dentaire.  Les 
eaux  magnesiennes,  ferrugineuses,  et  surtout 
calcaires  (puits  de  Paris),  ont  hh  souvent  in- 
crimin^es  k  ce  sujet. 
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Parmi  les  aliments  nuisibles  aux  dents,  il 
faut  citer  principalement  les  acides  (vinaigre, 
citron)  et  les  aliments  sucres  :  ces  derniers  n'a- 
gissent,  d'ailleurs,  dans  ce  sens,  qu'a  la  fa- 
veur  de  la  transformation  du  Sucre  en  acide 
lactique,  qui  attaque  T^mail  dentaire.  C'est 
pour  cela  que,  chez  les  diabitiques,  les  dents 
s'altferent,  sous  I'influence  de  la  fermentation 
du  glycose  contenu  dans  la  salive;  chez  ces 
malades,  les  doats  perdent  peu  i  peu  leur 
consistance  et  prennent  une  transparence  ci- 
reuse  caracteristique. 

Pour  6viter  Tinfiuence  de  I'alimentation  sur 
le  systeme  dentaire,  il  faut  se  rincer  la  bouche 
aprfe  chaque  repas  avec  de  I'eau  tiede,  et  se 
servir  du  cure-dents.  Le  cure-dents  doit  ^tre 
fait  de  plume  ou  de  bois  :  les  cure-dents  me- 
talliques,  fussent-ils  en  or,  sont  dangereux 
pour  I'int^grit^  de  Temail.  On  pent  encore 
nettoyer  les  interstices  dentaires  en  passant 
delicatement  entre  chaque  dent  un  morceau 
de  fil  tendu. 
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Quelle  est  Taction  du  tabac  sur  Tappareil 
buccal  ?  La  pipe  use  les  dents  et  ulcfere  parfois 
les  genciveset  leslfevres;  mais  la  f um6e  a-t-elle 
par  elle-mSme  une  action  malfaisante  sur  Tap- 
pareil  dentaire? 

Cela  est  peu  probable.  Certains  auteurs  pr6- 
tendent  m6me  que  la  nicotine  a  sur  les  dents 
une  action  bienfaisante,  en  neutralisant  par 
son  alcalinit^  les  acides  de  la  bouche  et  en 
^uant  par  ses  propfiet^s  antweptiques  les  mi- 
cro-orgariismes  de  la  salive  et  de  la  carle.  De 
plus,  le  charbon  qui  se  depose  sur  les  dents 
et  les  noircit  serait  pour  elles  un  excellent 
agent  de  conservation.  Ces  propositions, 
adoptees  r^cemment  a  la  Soci6t6  odontolo- 
gique  deLondres,  sont-elles  bien  scientlfiques  ? 
Nous  ne  saurions  Taffirmer;  quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  les  fumeurs  sont  vraiment  i  I'abri  de  la 
carie  et  des  douleurs  dentaires;  c'est  un  fait 
d'observation.  Nous  serions  tenti  de  Texpli- 
quer  par  Taction  conservatrice  du  sulfocyanure 
de  potassium,  que  Claude  Bernard  a  constat^ 
en  abondance  dans  la  salive  des  fumeurs... 
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Outre  les  lavages  de  la  bouche,  qui  doivent 
suivre  chaque  repas,  on  doit,  matin  et  soir, 
livrer  ses  dents  alabrosse.  Celle-ci  devraetre 
plus  ou  moins  rude,  suivant  la  susceptibility 
individuelle  que  presentent  les  gencives;  on 
habituera  graduellement  ces  dernieres  i  une 
friction  dure;  c'est  la  meilleure  mani^re  de  les 
tonifier.  On  commence  par  empIo5^er  une 
brosse  faite  avec  des  polls  souples  et  doux  du 
blaireau,  et  Ton  arrive  peu  a  peu  a  la  brosse 
faite  avec  les  polls  fermes  et  durs  du  san- 
glier. 

On  peut,  du  reste,  afin  de  corriger  la  sus- 
ceptibilite  des  gencives,  les  badigeonner  \hgh- 
rement  tous  les  soirs  avec  un  melange  de  parties 
egales  de  teintures  de  ratanhia  et  de  pyrethre, 
et  macher  quelques  pastilles  de  chlorate  de  po- 
tasse  non  sucrees  :  sous  Tinfluence  de  ce  trai- 
tement,  on  voit  ordinairement  les  gencives 
molles  et  blafardes  devenir  resistantes  et  ro- 
sees.  Une  medication  plus  energique,  dans  le 
cas  ou  la  precedente  echouerait,  consiste  a 
toucher  tous  les  jours-  les  gencives  avec  une 
solution  d'un  gramme  de  chloral  hydrate  dans 
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cinqiuiite  grammes  de  teinture  de  cochlearia. 

Ponrquoi  Thygiene  de  la  bouche  et  la  con- 
servation des  dents  exigent-elles  remploi  fre- 
quent des  lavages  et  de  la  brosse  ?  C'est  parce 
que  le  liquide  salivaire,  qui  baigne  constam- 
meiit  Tappareil  buccal,  laisse  sans  relache  d6- 
poser  dans  la  bouche  (ouplut6t  precipitCy  ^o\xr 
employer  le  mot  technique)  des  particules  jau- 
n  at  res,  que  Ton  nomme  tartre  dentaire;  ce 
tartrcj  compose  prin(^palement  de  carbonates 
calcaires^  est  susceptible  d'acquerir  un  durcis- 
sementincroyable;  on  peut  dire  qu'il  cause  la 
moiti£  des  d^chaussements  des  dents  et  les 
trois  quarts  des  inflammations  de  la  bouche. 
Les  d^p6ts  de  tartre  sont  parfois  si  conside- 
rables qti'ils  peuvent  englober  chaque  m^- 
choire  en  une  masse  unique,  enveloppant  les 
dents  d'une  sorte  de  gangue  calcaire.  Les  faits 
de  ce  genre,  qui  ne  sont  pas  tr^s  rares,  au 
dire  des  specialisces,  ont  donne  lieu  i  ces  r6- 
cits  fabuleux  d'individus  ayijnt,  pour  chaque, 
mkhoire,  uneseule  dent  semi-circulaire. 

Nous  disions  que  le  tartre  cause,  i  lui  seul, 
la  moitie  des  d^chaussements  des  dents,  et  les 
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trois  quarts  des  inflammations  de  la  bouche. 
Ses  depots  ont  lieu  surtout  chez  les  goutteux, 
et  chez  ceux  qui-s'ad^eminent  vers  la  goutte 
en  buvant  secet  en  mangeant  bknjCestpour 
cela  que  les  individus  des  classes  riches  vont, 
tous  les  six  mois,  cfe:^  leurs  dentisies  sefaire  net- 
ioyer  la  bouche,  c'est-a-dire  demolir  leurs  stra- 
tifications de  tartre,  accumul^es  a  grands  frais. 
L'operation  est  assez  delicate  et  nicessite  une 
certaine  habilet^.  Mais,  en  general,  I'usage 
^nergique  de  la  brosse  sufHt  a  prevenir  les 
depots  tartriques.  Aussi  doit-on  habituer  de 
bonne  heure  I'enfant  a  cette  manoeuvre  d'hy- 
gi^ne,  indispensable  au  systfeme  dentaire  pour 
sa  conservation.        • 

La  brosse  i  dents  n'est  jamais  employee  i 
sec.  EUe  est  giniralement  mouill^e  d'eau 
tifede  ou  de  dentifrices  liquides,  l^gerement 
astringents  et  aromatiques,  dont  les  formules 
sont  variables,  on  pent  meme  dire  illimitees. 
On  doit  se  garder,  en  g^n^ral,  pour  les  dents, 
des  cosmetiques  acides;  leur  emploi,  dange- 
reux  lorsqu'Jl  est  mal  mani^,  doitetre  reserve 
aux  sp^cialistes.  Fuyez  comme   la  peste  ces 
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dentifrices  japonais...  ou  autres,  a  base  d'alun, 
qui  ont  causi  la  perte  de  tant  de  dentitions, 
sous  le  pretexte  de  leur  Conner  la  blancheur 
6clatante.  "En^  d'autres  termes,  m^fiez-vous 
des  poudres  qui  blanchissent  trop  bien  :  elks 
sont  acides.  Un  des  meilleurs  dentifrices  liquides 
(parce  qu'il  est  souvent  tr^s  utile  et  surtout 
parce  qu'il  presente  rarement  d'inconvenients) 
consiste  en  une  solution  de  chlorate  de  potasse 
dans  I'eau,  additionn^e  de  teinture  de  cachou 
et  de  quelques  gouttes  d'essence  de  menthe. 

Quant  aux  poudres  dentifrices,  les  meil- 
leures  sont  les  poudres  v^g^tales,  la  poudre 
de  charbon,  par  exemple,  qui  possede  des 
qualit^s  absorbantes  et  dtsinfectantes  de  pre- 
mier ordre  :  on  y  ajoute  en  general  de  la 
poudre  de  quinquina,  pour  rendre  le  dentifrice 
tonique,  de  la  poudre  d'iris  de  Florence  pour 
le  parfumer. 

II  faut  employer,  toutefois,  avec  de  grandos 
precautions,  et  sur  les  dents  seules,  la  poudre 
i  base  de  charbon,  sinon,  on  s'expose  a  avoir, 
au  boutde  peude  temps,  les  gencives  tatou^es 
en  noir  d'une  mani^re  ind^lebile,  par  les  in- 
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crustations  de  poudre  qui  s'y  deposent.  Les 
poudres  min^rales  trop  dures  (corail,  agate, 
^meri,  pierre-ponce,yeuxd'^crevisses,  quartz, 
etc.)  soiit  i  rejeter  parce  qu'elles  rayent,  i  la 
longue,  r^mail  dentaire  et  ouvrent  ainsi  la 
porte  a  la  carie. 

Nos  lecteurs  trouveront^  au  FormulairCy 
plusieurs  ordonnances  decosm^tiquesbuccaux, 
et  d'autres  concernant  la  desinfection^  de  Tha- 
leine.  Ces  derni^res  ne  s'appliquent  ^videm- 
ment  a  cette  infirmity  que  lorsqu'elle  est  de 
cause  locale.  Nous  avons  6tudi6  ailleurs  [Odeurs 
du  corps  humain)  les  causes  de  I'lialeine  fetide, 
et  c'est  d'apr^s  cette  etude  que  le  praticien 
pourra  diriger  ses  efforts  de  traitement,  dans 
les  cas  difficiles. 

Pour  corriger  les  senteurs  d'ail  ou  detabac, 
rien  ne  vaut  les  tablettes  de  cachou  de  Bo- 
logne,  dont  la  formule  est  bien  connue.  Pour 
tonifier  la  muqueuse  buccale,  nous  conseillons 
encore  de  la  laver,  trois  fois  par  jour,  avecde 
I'eau  tifede  additionn^e  de  quelques  gouttes 
d'un  melange  (i  parties  egales)  de  teinture  de 
pyrfethre  et  d'alcoolature  de  cresson  du  Para. 
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Pour  absorber  les  gaz  odorants^  chez  les  per- 
sonnes  sujettes  aux  ^ructationSj  U  fauc  em- 
ploytr  les  pastilles  de  diarbon  vegetal  aroma- 
tis^es. 


Nous  n'insisterons  pas  sur  les  dangers  que 
pr^sentent  pour  le  public  la  plupart  des  denti- 
frices du  commerce^  que  ces  dentifrices  soient 
piilverulents,  mous  ou  liquides.  Le  public,  en 
effetj  i  'defaut  des  Conseils  d'liygitne,  fait 
souvent  justice  des  mauvaises  pri^rparations,  ea 
lufinie  temps  qu'il  fait  le  succes  de  celles  qui 
le  merireut.  Nous  demanderions  neanmoins, 
de  la  part  de  rautorite  competente,  un  peu 
plus  de  surveillance  pour  tous  les  produits,  en 
g6n6ral,  qui  ccliappent  a  Tofficine  inspxtk  du 
pharmacien, 

Ferons-nous  maintenant  piaetrer  nos  lec- 
teurs  dans  les  d*^tails  des  soins  que  uecessitent 
les  affections  dentaires  ?  Non.  Car,  outre  les 
connaissances  spcciales  qu*exige  cetre  etude 
(et  que  nous  n'exposerions  que  sous  peine  de 
delaisser  le  genre  Usible   pour  le  genre  en- 
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nuyeux),  nous  sortirions  ainsi  du  domaine  de 
rhygifene,  qui  previent  les  maladies,  mais  ne 
les  guerit  point,  et  nous  entrerions  dans  le  do- 
maine de  la  m^decine,  jusque  dans  I'antre  peu 
accessible  des  specialistes ! 

Mais  nous  ne  quitterons  pas  les  dents  sans 
.parler  des  recherches  interessantes  de  M.  E. 
Kirk  sur  la  carie  dentaire  de  la  grossesse. 
D'apr^s  cet  auteur,  dontle Philadelphia  medical 
Times  a  public  le  travail,  il  faut  rechercher  la 
cause  des  caries  dentaires  chez  la  femme  en- 
ceinte, dans  Tappel  des  sels  calcaires  qui  se 
fliit  a  Torganisme  de  la  mere  pour  former  le 
tissu  osseux  du  foetus.  Iir  conclusion  est  que, 
pour  prevenir  la  carie  de  la  m^re  et  fortifier  a 
la  fois  le  squelette  de  I'enfant,  il  faut  adminis- 
trer,  dans  ce  cas,  des  preparations  de  phos- 
phate de  chaux. 

Les  envies  si  connues  des  femmes  grosses 
pour  le  platre,  la  craie,  I'ardoise  et  autres 
substances  minerales  s'expliquent  enfin.  Elles 
repondent  a  un  besoin  naturel  de  Torganisme, 
tr^s  analogue  a  celui  des  poules  pondeuses 
qui  vont  chercher  le  pldtre  et  la  chaux,  dans 
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le  but  de  constituer  a  leurs  petits  une  coquille 
r^sistante  et  solide. 

Donnez  done  du  phosphate  de  chaux  aux 
femnies  enceintes,  et  vous  demolirez  le  vieux 
proverbe  :  «  Chaque  grossesse  coute  une  dent 
a  h  mere.  »  —  Venienii  occurrite  morbo! 

Les  alterations  des  dents  sont  susceptibles 
de  commencer  d^s  les  premiers  mois  de  Texis- 
tence;  et  Ton  voit  assez  souvent  des  caries 
survenir  chez  des  enfants  de  dix-huit  mois  a 
deux  ans.  Ces  caries  peuvent  determiner  des 
abceSj  desfistules,  det  cicatrices  difFormes,  des 
pertes  du  bord  alveolaire  de  la  machoire;  et, 
secondairement,  des  troubles  profonds  et  per- 
manents,  dans  le  developpement  normal  de  la 
deuxieme  dentition,  c'est-a-dire  de  la  denti- 
tion definitive. 

II  faut,  le  moins  possible,  proc^der  a  rex- 
traction  des  dents  de  lait.Cette  extraction  retrd- 
CM  les  alveoles  dentaires  et  am^ne  pourTavenir 
de  graves  malformations  dans  la.  dentition.     . 

Le  conseil  municipal  de  Paris  a  recemment 
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discute  Torganisation  d'un  service  dentaire 
dans  les  icoles  communales  de  la  ville.  Rien 
ne  serait  plus  utile  ;  75  p.  100  'des  enfants 
ont  besoin  de  soins  urgents  de  la  bouche.  Le 
service  dentaire  gratuit  devrait  meme  Stre 
^tendu  i  toute  la  population  parisienne.  Dans 
des  cliniques  spiciales,  on  soignerait,  avec  les 
ressources  de  la  science  moderne,  la  carie 
dentaire,  les  piriostites,  les  anomalies  du  sys- 
time  dentaire,  etc.  On  enlfeverait  le  tartre 
dentaire  et  Ton  enseignerait  les  soins  de  pro- 
pret^  trop  meconnus,  helas,  de  la  classe  ou- 
vrifere,  et  les  rfegles  qui  doivent  prisider  i  une 
bonne  hygiene  buccale. 

Point  n'est  besoin  d'affirmer  que  nous  nous 
associons  pleinement  aux  amdiorations*  proje- 
t6es  par  ceux  qui,  de  prfes  ou  de  loin,  s'in-» 
tdressent  a  la  sant6  du  peuple,  «  ce  coeur  de 
la  nation  ». 

La  carie  dentaire  devient  de  plus  en  plus 
frequente.  Est-ce  un  signe  de  digenirescence? 
Nous  croyons  plutot  que  cette  augmentation 
est  en  raison  de  la  civilisation.  L'influence 
d'une  nourriture  recherchee,  la  vulgarisation 
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des  eaux  gazeuses  naturelles  ou  artificielles  sont 
des  causes  invoqu^es  ^galement  par  nombre 
d'auteurs  competents.  Ces  causes  sont  aujour- 
d'liui  a  leur  maximum.  Elles  existaient  peu 
dnns  la  vie  antique.  Voyez  les  momies  egyp- 
tiennes  :  elles  possedeiit  toutes  leurs  dents, 
et  la  carie  s'y  constate  rarement. 

Faut-il  aussi  incriminer  le  sucre,  ce  condi- 
ment indispensable  de  la  civilisation,  comme 
Tappelle  Michel  L6vy?  Le  docteur  Poulet  (de 
Plancher-les-Mines),  un  eminent  praticien 
auquel  la  science  medicale  doit  certainepent 
plus  qu'a  bien  des  personnalites  ofticielles  et 
tapageuses,  ~  le  docteur  Poulet  attribue  au 
premier  dejeuner  sncre  et  ftculent  des  citadins 
!a  fr^uence  tou jours  croissante  de  la  carie 
dentaire  dans  les  villes.  II  est  incontestable 
que  les  croqueurs  de  bonbons  et  de  chocolat 
se  preparent  d'evidentes  caries  :  mais  le  jeune 
matutinal,  en  honneur  dans  les  grandes  villes, 
a,  croyons-nouSj  une  bien  plus  mauvaise  in- 
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fluence  sur  la  dentition  que  les  plus  sucris 
dejeuners  du  monde.  Inutile  d'en  faire  davan- 
tage  ressortir  les  raisons,  qui  resident  surtout 
dans  Taction  de  la  salive  acide  et  des  microbes 
s.ur  la  production  de  la  carie. 

Un  dentiste  americain,  le  docteur  Kulp, 
affirmait  recemment  que  I'usage  du  pain  noir 
(c'est-i-dire  du  pain  qui  renferme  les  matiires 
tercdises  de  la  p6riph6rie  du  grain)  est  d'une 
tr^s  grande  utility  pour  la  nutrition  et  la  con- 
servation des  dents.  Cette  action  est  commune 
a  tous  les  aliments  riches  en  phosphate  de 
chaux,  la  farine  d'avoine,  par  exemple  :  les 
Ecossais,  qui  en  font  la  base  de  leur  nourri- 
ture,  ont,  parait-il,  une  dentition  exception- 
nelle.  II  ne  faut  done  jamais  oublier  de  rem6- 
dier,  c-hez  les  enfants,  i  la  p6nurie  des  phos- 
phates alimentaires.  Un  enfant  nourri  de  pain 
noir,  de  farine  d'avoine,  de  la  viande  cartila- 
gineuse  du  veau,  etc.,  verra  son  syst^me 
osseux,  et  les  dents,  qui  sont  des  ostiotdes 
(pareilles  a  des  os),  prosp6rer  et  se  fortifier 
visiblement. 
k     Si  le   travail  pr^maturi  des  ^coliers  nuit 
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beaucoup  au  dtveloppcment  de  lears  dents, 
cela  tient  a  ce  que  Teffort  cerebral  (comme  Ta 
d*^montr6  le  regretti  Byassoii)  consomme  et 
elimine  une  notable  qunntir^  de  phosphates. 
Qpoi  qu'il  en  soit,  les  professeurs  et  chef^ 
d'institution  ont  toujoars  remarqu6  que  les 
premiers  el^ves  des  classes  ont  generalement 
la  plus  deplorable  dentition.  Les  docteurs 
Martin  er  Gallippe  ont  fait  des  remarques  ana- 
logues sur  les  h\h\t%  de  notre  Ecole  poly- 
technique. 


II  est  temps  de  remedier  chez  nous,  par  une 
hygiene  serree,  aux  alterations  dentaires  de 
plus  en  plus  fr^uentes  dans  notre  race  :  Tero- 
sion  deiuairej  la  dent  naine,  la  vuln^rabilite 
des  dents,  leur  usure  facile,  leur  c^ducite  pr6- 
cocCj  peuvent  presquc  toujours  etre  ^vit6es 
etprevenues  par  Thygifcneet  la  th^rapeutique. 
Quant  a  k  chirurgie  dental  re,  on  pent  en 
dire  ce  que  Thiers  disait  a  tort  de  la  R^- 
publique  :  elle  doit  ^tre  conservatrice  ou 
clle   ne    sera  pas.    La    deuxieme    dentition  ^ 
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et  Teruption  des  dents  [de  sagesse  s'accom- 
pagnent  d'accidents  qui  r^clament  les  soins 
les  plus  6clair^s  :  on  ne  doit  pas  plus  aban- 
donner  ces  accidents  au  premier  venu  des 
arracheurs  de  dents,  que  Ton  ne  doit  les 
abandonner  a  la  mardtre  nature. 

Un  nombre  considerable  de  caries  est  du  a 
des  chocs  plutot  qu'a  des  alterations  chimiques. 
Les  paysans  perdent  leurs  dents  en  s'en  ser- 
vant pour  casser  des  noisetttes  ou  des  noyaux, 
ou  en  mordant  dans  des  aliments  plus  ou 
moins  compactes.  Nous  voyons  au  contraire, 
selon  la  juste  remarque  de  M.  Aube,  les  phti- 
siques,  dont  toutes  les  s^cr^tions  sont  pro- 
digieusement  alter^es,  mourir  le  plus  souvent 
avec  une  dentition  superbe.  La  conclusion  est 
done  en  faveur  de  la  theorie  physique  de  la 
carie,  contre  la  theorie  chimique,  trop  exclu- 
sivement  soutenue  par  Magitot. 


XI 


HYGlfeNfi    DE    LA   CHEVELURE 


^ous  sommes  loin  du  temps  ou  les  Ro- 
mains  achetaient  a  moitie  prix  les 
esclaveschauves.  Nous  n'attachons  mSmeplus, 
au  point  de  vue  esthitique,  I'importance  que 
nos  p^res  attachaient  a  Topulente  chevelure. 
Cependant,  on  est  navr6  lorsqu'on  perd  ses 
cheveux.  Nul  n'est  plus  irritable  qu'un  chauve, 
surtout  quand  la  calvitie  vient  s'installer  chez 
lui  avant  Vdge.  Et  qui  ne  s'efForce  de  cacher 
son  ige?  Combien  d'hommes  sont  femmes 
sur  ce  point!  Combien  d^penseraient,  pour' 
retrouver  leurs  cheveux,  au  moins  autant  qu'il 
leur  en  a  coiite  pour  les  perdre ! 
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Ainsij  aprts  les  fluctuations  sans  nonibre 
qu'a  subies  la  chevelure  dans  Thistoire  des 
peuples  anciens  et  dans  norre  histoire  natio- 
nalcj  une  condition  capitale,  celle  d'avoir  des 
chevtuXy  ^  surv^cu  aux  modes  tour  a  tou^  dc- 
c^d^es,  et  surnage  dans  le  cceiir  de  nos  con- 
temporains-  Cela  soit  dit  pour  le  sexe  laid. 
Quant  au  beau  sexe,  une  riche  clicvelnre  sera 
tou jours  le  but  de  ses  convoitises  et  Tobjet  de 
ses  soins  :  la  chevelure  a  hlk^  cst^  et  restera 
toujours  Tun  des  plus  s^rieux  ornements  dela 
beaute  de  la  femme. 

DonCj  ne  perdons  pas  nos  cheveux  :  car, 
une  fois  perdus^  il  est  bien  difficile  de  les  re^ 
trouver.  Pour  se  convaincre  de  cette  vt^rite^ 
que  si^nerait  Joseph  Prudhomme^  content- 
plonSj  comme  le  propose  Henri  Heine,  les 
nombreuses  t^tes  chauves  qui  dmaiUeiit  un 
parterre  de  niedecins !  Ces  t^tes  ne  se  sont 
point  fait  faute  d'essayer  les  innombrables  pa- 
ii2c6es  se  partageant  Thonneur  de  repeupler 
les  cranes  degarnis.  L'illustre  Malgaigne  aimait 
i  conter,  a  ce  propos,  T  histoire  d*un  char- 
latan quij  pour  lancer  un  «  regenerateur  »  quel- 
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conque  de  la  chevelure,  en  adressait  des  echan- 
tillonsaux  membres  d'une  acad^mie  m^dicale. 
D'abord,  on  se  tordit  de  rire;  puis,  quelque 
temps  aprfes,  ou  s'aborda  silencieusement  en 
se  murmurant  aux  breilles  :  «  Je  crois  qu'ils 
poussent.  » 

Si  vous  voulez  maintenant,  chers  lecteurs, 
rechercher  avec  nous  la  cause  intime  de  ce 
d6sir  ardent  d'avoir  des  cheveux,  vous  ne  la 
trouverez  pas  seulement  dans  la  mode  et  dans 
le  desir  de  plaire,  mais  dans  un  besoin  de 
nature,  inherent  k  la  physiologie  humaine. 
Cest  que  le  cheveu  n'est  pas  uniquement  un 
ornement  pour  la  t^te ;  c'est  un  signe  de  force 
et  de  sant^ ;  c'est  un  agent  de  dtfense  contre 
les  influences  exterieures ;  c'est  un  protecteur 
contre  les  chocs,  le  froid,  [le  soleil,  Tljumidite, 
etc.,  contre  [Faction  offensive  des  vicissitudes 
atmospheriques  et  met^^oriques  en  general. 

]Le  cheveu  est  un  organe  admirablement 
constitu6  pour  absorber  Thumldit^  :  nul 
n'ignore  que  c'est  pr^cis^ment  sur  ces  pro- 
pri^t^s  hygroscopiques  que  se  base  Vhygromitre 
peu  exact,  mais  d^licat,  imaging  paf  le  physi- 
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cien  fran^is  de  Saussure.  La  medecine  montre 
d'une  maniire  ^clatante  Taction  organique  du 
cheveu  dans  ce  sens  :  on  observe  des  douleurs 
de  tete  continues,  des  coryzas  rebelles  k  tout 
traitement,  des  rhumatismes  chroniques  du 
cuir  chevelu ,  accompagnis  de  douleurs 
atroces  et  persistantes,  ie  tout  disparaissant 
comme  par  enchantement  (chez  des  chauves) 
par  la  simple  prescription.,,  d'une  perruque  ! 

Mais  nous  n'en  sommes  pas  li.  Occupons- 
nous  seulement  de  conserver  nos  cheveux. 

Pour  cela,  il  faut  savoir  les  causes  qui 
amfenent  leur  chute.  Parmi  les  principales  se 
placent  les  maladies.  Qu'elles  soient  generates^ 
comme  la  phtisie  ou  la  fifevre  typhoide ;  ou 
bien  locales^  comme  I'ecz^ma  et  les  teignes, 
ces  causes  ne  doivent  pas  attarder  Thygie- 
niste  :  elles  ressortissent  i  la  medecine  pro- 
prement  dite. 

II  existe  certaines  predispositions  diathe- 
siques  h^rMitaires,  encore  peu  d^finies,  qui 
font  que  les  membres  d'une  meme  famille, 
sans  aucune  cause  apparente,  perdent  leurs 
cheveux    de  bonne  heure,  k   vingt-cinq   ou 
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trente  ans,  par  exemple.  Ces  faits  out  et6 
souvent  rapport6s  au  vice  rhumatismal :  notre 
Bazin  faisait  mfime  de  la  calvitie  precoce  un 
des  traits  caracteristiques  de  son  tableau  de 
Varthritis. 

L'exag^ration  du  travail  cerebral,  les  pas- 
sions dipressives,  soucis,  chagrins,  douleurs 
morales  ;  les  veilles  fr^uemment  repities,  la 
vie  intense  des  grandes  villes :  —  voili  autant 
de  causes  i  la  chute  des  cheveux.  L'abus  des 
plaisirs  de  Tamour  agit  aussi  puissamment 
dans  ce  sens,  et  cela  en  dehors  mSme  3e 
toute  maladie  sp^cifique.  Quant  aux  exc^s  de 
nourriture  et  de  boisson,  leur  action  n'a-t-elle 
pas  ii^  exag^rie  ?  Pour  nous,  nous  la  re- 
porterons  surtout  sur  la  cause  precedente.  La 
confusion  est,  d'ailleurs,  facile  (disons-le  en 
latin):  ft  A  Cerere  ctBacchofriget  Venus.  » 

Pour  passer  a  un  autre  ordre  d'idees,  plus 
terre  a  terre,  il  font  voir  dans  la  coiffure  une 
des  raisons  puissantes  de  la  calvitie.  L'affreuse 
toque  et  le  bourgeois  bonnet  de  coton  ont,  il 
est  vrai,  disparu  de  notre  soci^te  dimocra- 
tique.   Mais  il  nous  reste  le  chapeau  haut  de 
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forme,  ce  point  de  mire  de  rindignation  de 
tons  les  gens  sens6^,  ce  cylindre  ridicule, 
lourdj  incommode,  compresseur  des  crdnes 
et  infranchissable  obstacle  k  radration  des 
cuirs  chevelus.  II  persiste,  ce  tube  idiot,  dans 
sa  gravite  bete  et  solennelle  :  il  n'a  pas  encore 
crn  devoir  succomber  sous  les  injures  re- 
doublees  de  Thygifene  et  du  bon  gout...  * 

Avant  lout,  le  cuir  chevelu  a  besoin  d'une 
frequente  ventilation,  et  sa  vegetation  est  bien 
plus  luxurinnte  en  plein  air.  Comparez  les 
t^tes,  decouvertes  sjjns  cesse  de  nos  maitres 
d'hotelsj  avec  les  cranes  d^nud^s  de  nos 
officiersj  victimes  des  lourdes  coiffures  mili- 
taires.  Cest  I'absence  d' aeration  et  la  pression 
du  turban  qui  rendent  les  Orientaux  chauves 
b,  lafleur  de  Tage.  Enfin,  les  femmes  qui  em-r 
prisonnenr  leurs  cheveux  dans  d'^troits  liens^»  ■ 
et  qui  choisissent  comme  coiffures  celles  xjixi 
tordent,  nraillent  et  compriment  la  chevelure, 
fatiguent  leurs  bulb'es  pileux,  et  favorisent 
ainsi  Talopccie  pricoce.  Les  cheveux  doivent 
^tre  doucement^isses,  peu  serr^s,  disposes 
mollemeat,  pour  cause  ii  aeration  indispensable. 
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En  somme,  la  libertCy  meme  pour  les  che- 
veux,  est  une  bien  excellente  chose! 


Sur  la  tete,  s'accumulent  sans  rel4che  la 
secretion  sudorale,  les  produits  s^bac^s  et  les 
d^chets  de  I'^piderme.  Non  seulement  ces 
detritus  sont,  pouf  le  cuir  chevelu,  des  corps 
Strangers  entravant  ses  fonctipns;  mais  encore 
lis  peuvent,  en  fermentant,  devenir  pour  lui 
des  causes  d'irritation  manifeste.  D' autre  part, 
les  cheveux  sont,  par  nature,  sujets  i  s'em- 
meler  plus  ou  moins  ;  c'est  k  cette  intrication 
qu'est  due,  en  partie,  I'alop^cie  des  nouvelles 
accouchees  et  celle  des  convalescents,  lorsque 
ces  sujets,  aprfes  une  negligence  forc^e,  vien- 
nent  k  recourir  d  Taction  brutale  du  peigne. 

Rien  de  plus  propice  (nous  Tavons  dit)  i  la 
vigueur  du  cheveu,  que  Taeration  journali^re, 
la  ventilation  de  la'  tete,  avec  le  peigne  et  la 
brosse.  II  fautrejeter  le  peigne  fin,  pour  user 
du  d^mSloir  k  dents  6cart^es  ;  le  peigne  fin 
arrache  les  cheveux  et  irrite  les  cuirs  chevelus 
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disposes  au  pityriasis  (pellicules  :  du  grec 
pituroTty  son).  La  brosse  sera  dure;  on  la 
maniera  avec  plus  ou  moinsd'msistance,selon 
la  sensibilite  individuelle.  Les  brosses  m^tal- 
liques,  dont  la  duret^  pent,  d'ailleurs,  ^tre 
gradu^e,  sontfort  hygieniques  et  entretiennent 
remarquablement  (nous  le  disons  par  expe- 
rience) la  propret6  et  la  vitality  du  cuir  che- 
velu.  Les  objets  servant  a  la^toilette  de  la  tete 
devront  ^tre  *tei¥is  dans  la  plus  grande  pro- 
pret6.  En  nettoyant  ces  objets,  en  trempant 
fr^quemment  dans  une  solution  alcoolique  ou 
pheniqu6e  les  brosses,  peignes,  ^pingles,  ru- 
bans,  postiches,  r^silles,  filets,  etc.,  on 
ivitera  presque  surement  les  maladies  para- 
si  taires  qui  atteignent  le  cuir  chevelu.  Le 
vinaigre  aromatique  est  precieux  pour  la  pro- 
pret6  et  Tentretien  des  brosses  de  crin,  qui 
retrouvent,  a  son  contact,  leur  fermet6  et  leur 
nettet6  primitives*. 

*  Voir  notre  Hygiene  du  travail :  Coiffeurs  et  perruquiers. 
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Une  bien  mauvaise  pratique  pour  la  tSte,  et 
des  plus  ripandues,  c'est  Tusage  rigulier  de 
Teau,  en  ablutions  savonneuses  ou  non. 
Ellinger  d^montrait  par  une  ricente  statis- 
tique  que  cette  habitude  est  un  des  facteurs 
principaux  de  la  pricoce  calvitie.  Sur  100  alo- 
piciques,  85  usaient  depuis  leur  jeunesse  des 
ablutions  aqueuses ;  et  parmi  ceux  qui  avaient 
gard^,  jusque  dans  un  4ge  avanc6,  une  che- 
velure bien  fournie,  8  seulement  sur  100 
avaient  cette  habitude.  Sous  Taction  de  I'eau, 
le  bulbe  pileux  se  gonfle  et  fait  tomber  le 
cheveu  devenu  terne,  sec,  cassant.  Tout  le 
monde  a  remarqui  que  les  sujets  dont  le  cuir 
chevelu  est  dibois6  transpirent  beaucoup  de 
la  tete ;  ce  fait  n'est-il  point  plut6t  la  cause 
que  TefFet  de  la  calvitie  ?  Nous  posons  cette 
question  aux  maitres  comp6tents. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  ceux  qui  craignent  la 
calvitie  doivent  Stre  hydrophobes^  6viter  de 
plonger  leur  tete  dans  Teau  des  bains ;  et, 
pendant  les  chaleurs  de  Tet^,  s'6ponger  se- 
rieusement  le  cuir  chevelu.  Une  ou  deux  fois 
par  mois  seulement,  il  faut  se  laver  la   tete 
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avec  lie  i*eau  de  son  ti^de  tenant  en  sus- 
pension un  jaune  d'oeuf,  ou  quelques  grammes 
de  borax  en  dissolution. 

Quels  cosm6tiques  employer  pour  la  tfite  ? 
A  vrai  dire,  aucun  n'est  indispensable.  Tou- 
tefois,  rutilit^  d'imprimer  i  la  chevelure  une 
direction  harmonique  capable  de  faci liter  la 
coiffure  existe,  de  par  la  tyrannie  de  sa  ma- 
jeste  la  Mode,  qui  a  rendu  imp^rieux  I'usage 
des  pommades  ou  des  huiles.  Les  pommades  ! 
pr^paracious  mauvaises,  qui  rancissent  aise- 
ment,  kissent  sur  la  tete  un  r^sidu  compact 
et  r^sineux,  malpropre  et  irritant,  et  nices- 
sitent  la  pratique  constartte  des  nettoyages  de 
la  tt:te,  St  pernicieux  ^  la  chevelure.  Les  huiles 
ont  moins  d'inconv^nients,  surtout  I'huile  de 
ricin^  qui  rancit  peu.  La  glycerine,  qui, 
chimiqueraent,  est  un  alcool,  possfede  les 
proprietds  physiques  des  huiles  sans  leurs 
inconvenients :  ce  qui  restreint,  selon  nous, 
son  emploi  comme  cosm^tique,  c'est  que,  loin 
de  lustrer  et  d'assouplir  le  cheveu,  il  le  ternit 
et  Tagglomfere  plutot.  Cependant,  nous  re- 
commandons   volontiers   pour   la    chevelure 
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une  brillanttne  composie  d'alcool  i  90"  ou  de 
vieux  rhum,  ou  ron  difcout  un  dlxifeme  de 
glycerine  tres  pure,  additionnie  d'essences 
de  citron  ou  de  bergamote.  La  medecine  con- 
temporaine  a  vraisemblablement  trouv6  dans 
une  npuvelle  plante  le  jaborandi,  un  agent 
pr^cieux  pour  iccentuer  la  pousse  et  la  colo- 
ration des  chevelures.  Plusieurs  observations 
favorables  nous  engagent  ii  pr^coniser,  iians 
ce  but,  i  nos  lecteurs,  des  lotions  avec  une 
maceration  de  feuilles  de  jaborandi  con- 
cassees  (faite  a  froid  durant  quinze  jours), 
dans  un  poids  quatre  fois  superieur  d'extrait 
fluide  de  quinquina  et  de  leinture  d'arnica 
milangis.  Essayez,  lecteurs  alopiciques  ;  Inex- 
perience en  est  facile  et  sans  danger  aucun : 
vous  obtiendrez  de  bons  risultats,  la  chose  est 
probable,  non  seulement  dans  les  cas  de  chute 
pr^matur^e,  mais  dins  le  cas  de  decoloration 
partielle  precoce  de  la  chevelure.  Cest  cette 
mixture  que  nous  recommandons  speciale- 
ment  aux  blondes  qui  se  chagrinent  d'une 
toison  cephalique  trop  diversement  nuanc^e. 
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Les  fixateurs  de  la  chevelure,  bandolines,  etc . , 
oni  presque  toujouif  pour  bases  la  gomme 
adragante,  les  r^sines,  le  mucilage  de  coings. 
lis  constituent  des  preparations  nuisibles,  qui 
irriient  et  encrassent  la  tete  et  empechent  la 
nutrinon  du  cuir  chevelu.  De  plus,  les  cos- 
meiiques  fixateurs,  en  tirant  sur  les  cheveux, 
sLirtuut  au  sommet  de  la  t^te,  ou  ceux-ci  sont 
rebelles  au  peigne,  sont  fort  prejudiciables. 
Cest  a  cause  d'eux  probablement  que  la  cal- 
vitie  est  si  frequente  et  si  pr^coce  au  vertex, 
oh  les  chevaux  sont  tirailles,  et  d'ou  part,  du 
reste,  la  raie  tracee  par  le  peigne.  Disons,  en 
passant,  que,  pour  cette  dernifere^  elle  ne 
doit  pas  toujours  ^tre  faite  au  m^me  endroit, 
mais  :iu  contraire  frequemment  chang^e  de 
place-  Pour  vivre  bien  portant,  le  cheveu  de- 
mande  surtout  a  ne  pas  6tre  tourmente.  Cest 
aussi  pour  cela  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  epiler  les  che- 
veux blancs  :  cette  pratique  insens6e  non  seu- 
lement  hate  la  canitie^  mais  la  complique  de 
calvitie  certaine. 

Nuisibles  aussi  a  la  vitality  de  la  chevelure 
sont  Tondulation  et  la  frisure  au  fer  rouge ;  et 
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cela,  non  seulement  parce  qu'elles  tiraillent 
le  cheveu,  mais  surtout  parce  que  la  chaleur 
des  fers  modifie  sa  constitution  anatomique  et 
cause  sa  mort.  On  a  conseill^  le  fer  chaufF6  a 
I'eau  :  il  ne  vaut  gu^re  mieux.  Tout  au  plus, 
tolerons-nous  a  nos  aimables  lectrices  leurs 
papillotes  et  leur  bigoudiSy  mais  en  leur  recom- 
mandant  la  plus  grande  douceur  dans  leur  ap- 
plication. 

Tous  les  deux  mois  environ,  on  rafraichira 
les  cheveux  en  coupant  leur  extr^miii.  Ne 
jamais  couper  les  cheveux  ras.  Cette  pratique  ne 
donne  aucun  resultat  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
pousse;  mais,  en  revanche,  elle  estfecondeen 
angines,  en  nevralgies  dentaires,  en  maux  d'o- 
reilles,  en  catarrhes  du  nez  et  du  larynx,  dans 
nos  climats  temperes  surtout,  ou  les  variations 
atmospheriques  et  m^teoriques  sont  si  fre- 
quentes.  Aussi  devons-nous  laisser  a  Tenfant 
ses  cheveux  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre  pre- 
mieres ann^es  de  sa  vie.  Sous  le  faux  pr^texte 
de  lui  procurer  une  opulente  chevelure  (alors 
que,  comme  I'assure  justement  Cazenave,  les 
plus  belles  chevelures  sont  celles  que  les  ci- 
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seaux  n'ont  jamais  touchees),  on  supprime 
cruellement  a  la  t6te  si  delicate  du  Wb6  sa 
toison  protectrice  naturelle.  Renoacons  done 
i  cette  habitude  vicieuse. 

Nous  conseillons  chSz  les  enfants  :  i**  de 
ne  point  couper  brusquement  une  longue  che- 
velure;  2°  mais  de  tailler  assez  friquemment 
les  cheveux  robustes  et  tris  fournis;  car  une 
abondante  chevelure  (en  soustrayant  au  sang 
une  grande  quantity  de  sues  nutritifs,  fer, 
chaux,  silice,  etc.,  aliments  mineraux  impor- 
tants),  pent  engendrer  la  debilitation  et  la 
chloro-anemie;  bien  des  cachexia  virginum 
n'ont  point  d' autre  cause. 

Que  faire  quand  les  cheveux  tombent  ? 
L'hygieniste  pratique  doit  r^pondre  a  la  ques- 
tion. Mais  on  con|jpit  qu'il  ne  puisse  donner 
que  des  indications  ^tres  generales.  On 
commencera  par  rafraichir  les  cheveux  ou 
meme  les  raser,  si  toutefois  le  cuir  chevelu  ne 
s'irrite  pas  sous  Taction  du  rasoir.  Les  cheveux 
sont-ils  sees;  on  les  oindra  d'huile  de  ricin 
impregnee  de  quinine,  de  soufre,  de  camphre, 
de  goudron  ou  de  route  autre  substance  anti- 
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sepcique.  Les  cheveux  sont-ils  gras;  on  usem 
de  lotions  alcalines,  au  borate  oii  au  carbonate 
de  sonde;  d'alcool  ii  86°;  de  saponine,  sabs- 
tance  qui  fait  la  base  du  shampooing  des  coif- 
feurs. Si  la  peau  du  cuir  chevelu  est  6cailleuse^ 
on  aura  recours  aux  balsamiques,  huile  de 
cade  on  de  bouleau ;  s*il  y  a  des  croutes,  oi> 
les  fera  tomber  d'abord  par  des  cataplasmes  de 
f^cule,  pour  employer  ensuite  les  modifica- 
teurs,  variables  selon  les  cas,  que  conseillera 
la  mWecine.  Si  enfin  Ton  a  le  droit  de  songer 
(chose  fr^quente  chez  les  enfants,  m&me  des 
classes  riches),  a  certains  parasites  animaux, 
qui  s'appellent  en  frangais  des  poux^  on  em- 
ploiera  des  lotions  sur  la  tSte  avec  une  solu- 
tion de  sublime  corrosif  au  trois-centieme. 

Telle  est  T hygiene*  de  la  chevelure.  Nous 
Tavons  dit  au  dibut  de  ce  chapitre  :  la  calvitie 
est  ordinairement  peu  reparable.  ^  On  dirige 
contreelle  des  pommadesa  base  de  quinquina^ 
d'iode,  d'arnica,  de  catharides,  de  tanin,  de 
creosote,  de  baume  de  P^rou,  de  fer,  etc.;. 
amies  a  double  tranchant  qui  circulent  libre- 
ment  dans  le  commerce,  alors  que,  pour  les 
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m^nicr  sans  danger,  il  ne  faut  rien  moins  que 
la  science  d'un  habile  mMecin.  —  Nos  lec- 
teurs  se  tiendront  en  garde  centre  tons  ces 
produits  qui  compose nt  le  luxueux  arsenal  de 
la  parfumerie  moderne  :  ils  s'en  trouveront 
bien,  qu'ils  en  soient  surs! 

Void  une  formule  qui  s'applique  k  tons 
Ics  ens  ou,  sans  cause  bien  tangible,  Talop^cie 
vient  a  se  manifester.  Matin  et  soir,  on  fric- 
donne  le  cuir  chevelu  avec  gros  comme  un 
pois  de  la  pommade  suivante  : 

J^  A^asseline  blanche '  40  grammes 

Huile  de  ricin 20        — 

Acide  gallique 5        — 

Essence  de  lavande. .......  10  gouttes. 

M.  S.  A. 

Cost  une  preparation  lonique  et  sans  danger 
aucun. 

Pour  le  nettoyage  de  la  tfete,  le  meilleur 
agent  est,  sans  contredit,  Talcool  de  vin  con- 
centre it  90®,  que  Ton  additionne  (s'il  y  a  des 
pellicules  abondantes)  d'un  milli^me  de  su- 
blime. Toutefois,  les  lotions,  alcooliques  trop. 
ripetees  ont  rincpnv^nient  de  desskher  le 
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cheveu  et.  de*  hiter  sa  decoloration  :  il  faudra 
done  user,  deux  ou  trois  fois  par  semaine  au 
moins,  d'un  cosm6tique  gras.  Le  meilleur  est 
la  vaseline  on  la  lanolinCy  lorsqu'elle  est  pure  : 
on  la  parfume  i  volonte,  et  Ton  possfede  en 
elle  une  pommade  ayant  tous  les  avantages 
des  corps  gras  sans  presenter  aucun  de  leurs 
inconv^nients  (taches,  ranciditi,  etc.). 


Vers  rige  de  trente-cinqanschez  rhomme, 
un  peu  plus  tot  chez  la  femme,  on  voit,  peu  a 
peu,  au  milieu  de  cheveux  plus  ou  moins  co- 
lor^s,  briller  comme  des  fils  d'argent  :  c'est 
la  canitie  qui  commence;  elle  debute  g^n^ra- 
lement  par  les  tempes,  et  c'est  mSme  du  latin 
tempus  que  ces  regions  faciales  tirent  leurnom, 
par^  que  c'est  li  que  le  temps  exerce  d'abord 
$9f  ravages.  Les  causes  que  nous  avons  indi- 
qu^es  de  la  calvitie  pr^maturie  hdtent  6gale- 
ment  la  canitie  :  nous  ne  nous  •y  arreterons 
pas.  QjLiant  au  m^canisme  de  production  du 
cheveu  blanc,nos  lecteurs  savent,evidemment, 
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que  le  cheveu  est  un  organe  creux,  renfermant 
a  son  intdrieur  une  sorte  de  moelle  diverse- 
ment  pigmentee,  et  que  c  est  i  la  dispadtioa 
de  cette  moelle  qu'jest  due  la  blancheur  du 
cheveu  ;le  blancliissement  s'effectue  de  la  bnse 
i  la  portion  libre  de  cet  organe*  II  est  faux  de 
'dire  que  les  blonds  conservent  plus  longtemps 
leur  pigment  niddullaire ;  ils  paraissent  blanchir 
moins  jeunes,  parce  que  les  cbeveux  blancs 
iranchent  moins  sur  une  chevelure  blonde  : 
voili  Texplication  bien  simple  d'un  prdjug6 
for:  repandu..,. 

La  can  i  tie  n'est  point  tou jours  mi  pheno- 
mene  de  regression  vitale^  causee  par  les  pro- 
gres  de  T^ge  ou  par  une  maladie  generale  ou 
locale,  Elle  peut  se  produire  rapidement,  sous 
r influence  d'uu  trouble  subit  du  systeme  ner- 
veux^  d*une  emotion  violente,  par  exemple, 

Les  observations  en  sont  rates;  il  nc  faut 
pas  ks  multiplier  outre  mesure,  ni  imiter  cet 
historien  qui  racontaque  la  chevelure  de  Marie- 
Antoinette  passa  du  noir  au  gris  a  la  suite  de 
ses  dures  <^preuves,  alors  que  la  cause  de  cette 
canitie  rapide  rdsidait  tout  simplement  dans  la 
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privation  d'une  teinture  noire  dont  elle  usait 
journellement.  Mais  il  y  a  plusieurs  exemples 
de  canitie  subite  qu'il  est  aussi  difficile  de 
nier  que  d'expliquer.  Thomas  Morus  blanchit 
dans  la  nuit  qui  suivit  sa  condamnation  ca- 
pitale,  ce  qui  fit  dire  k  son  apologiste  :  «  O  nox 
qua?n  longa  eSy  qua  facts  una  senetn !  » 

Ces  cas  de  canitie  soudaine  sont  rares.  Mais 
leur  existence  est  certalne  :  Bichat,  Charcot, 
Georges  Pouchet,  et  bien  d'autres  auteurs  di- 
gnes  de  foi,  en  ont  rapporti  des  exemples,  non 
sans  les  soumettre  i  un  contrdle  scientifique 
des  plus  s6vferes. 

Une  histoire  singulifereestcellequeTillustre 
Campanella  met  sur  le  dos  du  moine  Ubi- 
pertus.  Ce  moine  itait  candidat  i  T^piscopat; 
mais,  trop  jeune  encore  pour  Stre  mitr^,  il 
part  k  Rome  pour  demander  une  dispense  au 
pape.  D6bout6  de  sa  dem^nde,  il  blanchit  de 
dipit  en  une  nuit,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  pape 
ne  le  reconnut  plus  le  lendemain,  et  nomma 
alors  ^vSque  celui  «  quern  evidenti  signo  Deus 
probasset !  »  Recommandfe  aux  candidats  a  Vh- 
piscopat ! 
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On  cite  aussi  des  faits  de  canitie  partielk 
occupant  la  moitie  de  la  tfite,  par  exemple. 
Plus  rares  sont  les  faits  de  grisonnement  inter- 
mittent :  cependant  Oesterlen  a  vu  des  per- 
sonnes  dont  les  cheveux  blanchissaient  aprfes 
un  exchs  de  table  ou  autre,  et  retrouvaient, 
peu  apr^s,  leur  coloration  normale.  Mais,  nous 
k  r^p^tohs,  il  faut  se  mifier  des  cheveux  qui 
blanchissent  faute  d'etre  noircis  artificielle- 
ment  :  nous  pouvons  en  rapporter  un  dernier 
^exemplefameux,  en  citant  Thistoire  du  regicide 
Orsini,  noir  d'^b^ne  lors  de  son  arrestation, 
<t  grisonnant  lors  de  scfn  supplice. 


Beaucoup  de  personnes  se  teignent  les  che- 
veux :  nul  mieux  que  le  m^decin  ne  sait 
-combien  fr^uente  est  cette  fraude,  quoique, 
i  la  v^rit^,  on  le  consuhe  peu  (et  c'est  un 
tort),  lorsqu'on  veut  employer  une  teinture. 
Depuis  la  mythologique  magicienne  M^die 
jusqu'i  la  moderne  parfumeuse  Sarah  F^ix, 
tous  les  produits  susceptibles  de  teindre  en 
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noir  ont  ete  sucessivement  employes  i  rig6- 
n^rer  la  couleur  de  la  chevelure.  Malheureu- 
sement,  il  est  certain  que  les  preparations  tinc- 
toriales  inoffensives  ne  tiennent  pas^  et  ne  don- 
nent  qu'une  coloration  douteuse  et  fugitive, 
tandis  que  les  teintures  vraiment  dignes  de  ce 
nom  sont  des  preparations  nuisibles  au  plus 
haut  point.  Ce  sont  des  composes  i  base  de 
sels  de  plomb,  d'argent,  de  cuivre,  de  mer- 
cure,  de  chaux,  de  bismuth,  d'^tain,  etc.,  qui,* 
lorsqu'ils  ne  produisent  pas  sur  Teconomie 
tout  entiere  les  sympt6mes  g^niraux  des  di- 
.  verses  intoxications,  irritent  le  cuir  chevelu, 
y  causent  des  eruptions  graves,  ou  d^t^riorent 
le  cheveu  et  amfenent  *une  calvitie  rapide.  Me- 
fions-nous  aussi  des  peignes  de  plomb :  ils  ont 
causi  des  empoisonnements  graves,  ailleurs 
que  dans  Y  His  tot  re  des  trei:(e  de  Balzac. 

Les  teintures  blondes  americaines,  i  bas4 
de  sulfate  de  cadmium  et  de  sulfliydrate  d'am- 
moniaque,  sont  a  peu  prfes  sans  danger.  Mais 
leur  action  locale  est  toujours  nuisible  au 
<:heveu,  sur  lequel  on  ne  peuf  exercer  long- 
temps,  impun^ment,  les  morsufes  de  la  chimie. 
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Les  preparations  metalUques  les  plus  nui- 
sibles  sont  celles  a  base  de  plomb  :  elles  expo- 
sent  les  personnes  qui  en  usent  aux  plus  noirs 
mtfaits,  et  a  tous  les  accidents  g^neraux  du 
saturnisme^.  Quant  aux  produiis  i  base  de  sels 
de  cuivre  et  de  nitrate  d'argent,  s'ils  sont  peu 
redoutables  au  point  de  vue  des  effets  g^ne- 
raux,  ils  produisent  presque  toujours  une  irri- 
tation locale  funeste  a  la  chevelure.  En  resume, 
•  on  peut  toujours  ^crire,  au  sujet  des  teintures, 
ce  que  Constantin  James  ecrivait,  il  y  a 
vingt  ans  :  «  Quoique  Tart  de  teindre  les  che- 
veux  ait  fait  des  progr^s  notables,  quoiqu'on 
cite  des  personnes  qui  font  usage,  depuis  des 
ann^es, .  de  certaines  preparations  sans  que 
leur  sante  ait  paru  en  avoir  aucunement  sout- 
fert,  il  faut  se  souveilir  toujours  que 
M"*"  Mars,  qui,  elle  aussi  se  teignait  les  che- 
veux  dans  Tespoir  d'une  eternelle  jeunesse, 
succomba,  en  une  nuit,  ila  suite  de  d^sordres 
c^rebraux  que  d^termina  une  nouvelle  appli- 
cation. » 

*  Voir,  daiis  notre  Hygiene  du  travail,  le  chapitre  Saturnisme. 
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N^anmoins, 

Et  pour  faire  un  peu  grdce  a  la  nature  humaine, 

nous  citerons  quelquesproduits  innocents  pour 
teindre  les  cheveux,  produits  (comme  nous 
venons  de  le  dire)  peu  tenaces,  helas !  et  bien 
eph^mferes  comme  action  :  ce  sont  les  pom- 
mades  et  cosmetiques  noirs  a  base  de  noir  de 
fumie  et  de  charbon  de  lifege  ;  le  kohol  qui  est 
une  solution  d'encre  de  Chine  dans  Teau  de 
roses,  et  dont  se  servent  les  Orientales;  les 
produits  i  base  de  manganese,  de  b|ou  de  noix, 
de  noix  de  galle  ou  de  tannin ;  a  la  f igueur,  les 
preparations  a  base  de  fer,  qu'on  peut  em- 
ployer, d'ailleurs,  rationnellement,  ^  Tint^- 
rieur,  puisque  la  moelle  coloree  du  cheveu 
doit  sa  coloration  surtout  au  fer  (comme  d'ail- 
leurs  tous  les  pigments  des  organismes  ani- 
maux), 

Mais,  d'une  fagon  gen^rale,  il  ne  faut  pas 
teindre  la  chevelure;  outre  les  inconvenients 
graves  et  les  ennuis  sirieux  qu  entrainent  avec 
elles  les  pratiques  tinctoriales,  ces  pratiques 
n'ont  rien  d'avantageux  pour  la  beaute,  qui 
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rt;si  Je  surtout  dans  riiarmonie  et  dans  la  v6rit6 
dijii  foimcs. 

Les  teintures  ne  vont  bien  qu'aux  visages 
qui  ii'ont  pas  vieilli  :  sinon,  Ton  porte,  selon 
ie  motd'Archidamus,«  le  mensongesurlat&te». 

Cazcuave  tolere  les  formules  suivantes 
comme  non  contraires  a  Thygifene.  Centre  les 
chcveux  blancs,  faire  bouillir  i  gramme  de 
sulfate  de  fer  dans  60  grammes  de  vin  rouge 
et  loiionner  2  fois  la  semaine  le  cuir  chevelu. 

POMMADE    NOIRE 

# 

y  Cire  blanche 125  grammes 

ITuile  d'olive 300        — 

Faites  fondre  et  ajoutez  : 

Charbon  de  liege 60  grammes 

poLir  colorer  de  temps  a  autre  les  cheveux  d 
Tiiide  dii  demeloir. 

Quant  a  la  teinture  en  blond,  elle  s'obtient 
par  VeiHioxygenee  (qui  finit  par  alt6rer  la  cons- 
titution ducheveu),  Qu  mieuxen  faisant  bouillir, 
jusqu'a  reduction  de  moiti^,  150  grammes  de 
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rhubarbe  dans  1/2  litre  de  vin  blanc.  On 
passe,  on  imbibe  les  cheveux  et  on  laisse 
s^cher.  Cette  derniere  formule  est  inoffensive, 
mais  peu  tenace.  Toutefois,  elle  est  moins 
momentame  que  la  teinture  de  curcuma. 

Disons,  enfin,  quelques  mots,  des  soins  a 
donner  aux  sourcils.  U  faut  les  brosser  tous  les 
matins,  de  la  tete  i  la  queue,  en  y  passant  une 
petite  brosse  molle  impr^gnee  d'eau  alcoolisie 
ou  glycirinee.  Cette  pratique  facile  regularise 
la  pousse  de  ces  arcs  pileux,  si  utiles  au 
charme  de  Texpression,  et  Soigne  souvent 
Talopicie  superciliaire. 

Qjuant  aux  cils,  pour  conserver  leur  inte- 
grite,  il  faut  menager  les  paupi^res  par  une 
hygiene  visuelle  bien  comprise  *,  laver  fre- 
quemment  les  yeux  avec  I'infusion  froide  de 
bleuets  ou  de  cerfeuil.  Notre  savant  ami  le 
docteur  Hubert,  conseille,  pour  la  beaut^  des 
cils,  Temploi  d'une  mixture  i  la  p6tro-vaseline 
liquide,  renfermant  en  dissolution  un  centieme 
d'acideborique. 

*  Voir  Hygiene  de  la  vue  :  in  Propos  du  Docteur. 
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DE   LA  DfiPILATION 

La  depilation,  autrefois  fort  en  honneur  cliez 
les  fegyptiens,  les  Grecs  et  les  Romaiiis,  n'est 
plus  usitee  de  nos  jours,  comme  pratique 
girdrale^  que  chez  les  femmes  d'Orient.  Mais 
nos  modernes  Parisiennes  ont  frequemment 
recours  aux  d6pilatoires  pour  enlever  certains 
duvets  importuns,  parfois  capables  d'enlaidir 
les  plus  jolis  visagCs.  La  chaux  vive  et  I'orpi- 
ment  (qui  est  un  sulfure  d'arsenic)  forment  la 
base  habituelle  des  d^pilatoires,  sous  le  nom 
de  rusma  des  Orientaux.  Le  rusma  est  un 
caustique  dangereux,  trfes  delicat  i  manier,  £t 
que  r Occident  devrait  bien,  une  fois  pour 
toutes,  laisser  a  TOrient.  Non  seulement  le 
rusma  corrode  et  d^truit  la  peau,  mais  il  a 
souvent  d^termin^  des  intoxicatioijs  arseni- 
cales,  a  la  suite  de  la  resorption  de  Torpiment 
dans  le  torrent  circulatoire. 

Nous  avons  encore,  comme  depilatoires, 
la  pince  classiqufe  et  le  non  moins  classique 
emplatre  de  poix  :  ce  sont  ^galement    deux 
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moyens  irritants  par  excellence  pour  la  peau : 
nous  avons  vu,  plusieurs  fois,  Terysipfele  suc- 
ceder  a  Tepilation  des  vibrisses  ou  poils  des 
fosses  nasales.  La  seule  formule  que  nous 
puissions  conseiller  ici  est  celle  du  depilatoire 
dit  de  Bcetger.  On  le  prepare  en  faisant  passer 
un  courant  d'hydrogene  sulfurd  dans  un  kit- 
de  chaux  tr^s  6pais,  jusqu'a  saturation.  Puis, 
on  prend  de  ce 

Sulfhydrate  de  chaux  hien  egoutU  . .  20  grammes 

Glyc^role  d'amidon )  2__ 

Amidon  pulveris6 ) 

Essence  de  citron 10  gouttes. 

On  applique  la  pate  sur  la  partie  a  ^piler, 
que  Ton  nettoie  d  Teau  tiede,  aprfes  vingt  ou 
trente  minutes  de  contact.  Voili,  sans  aucun 
doute,  le  meilleur  depilatoire  connu,  et  le  seul 
inofFensif.  Je  Tai  employ^,  avec  succfes,  pour 
le  traitement  du  sycosis,  cette  affection  si 
rebelle  qui  si^ge  a  la  barbe  et  aux  favoris.  (II 
est  bien  entendu  que  les  poils  repoussent  tou- 
jours  apres  la  petite  operation,  —  qui  est 
sans  danger  aucun,  mais  par  malheur,  pure- 
ment  palliative.) 

9 
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M.  le  docteur  Carpenter,  cite  par  les  Annales 
deDermatologie,  pr^conise  Tacideacitique  contra 
la  plupart  des  difFormit^s  de  la  peau  (naevi, 
taches   pigmentaires,    etc.).  Voici   en  parti 
culier  comment  il  procfede  pour  detruire  les 
polls.  II  prend  un  petit  morceau  de  sapin,  le 
taille   en  pointe   extrSmement   fine,   puis  le 
plonge   dans  Tacide  acitique  cristallisable  et 
Tapplique  sur  la  peau  ^  cdtidu  poll  a  detruire, 
sur  lequel  on  exerce  une  16gfere  traction,  soit 
avec  les  doigts,  soit  avec  une  pince.  On  fait 
ainsi  plusieurs  applications  a  quelques  minutes 
d'intervalle  :  la  peau  s'amoUit  et  la  pointe  pent 
p6n6trer  dans  le  foUicule  pileux.   Le  poll  c^de 
alors  h  la  moindre  traction,  et  Ton  termine 
Topiration  en  introduisant  aussi  profondement 
que  possible  la  pointe  dans  le  foUicule  pileux. 
L'auteur   se  sert  parfois  pour  cette  dernitre 
operation  de  la  tfete  d'une  aiguille;  le  chns  de 
Taiguille  retient  un  peu  d'acide  qui  se  trouve 
port6  au  fond  du  foUicule.  II  a  pu  op^rer  ainsi 
dix  polls  par  stance.  Le  docteur  Carpenter  relate 
aussi  le  cas  de  petites  tumeurs  verruqueuses 
p^diculees,  enlev^es  en  faisant  agir  Tacideac^- 
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tique  soit  sur  la  tumeur  elle-meme,  soit  sur 
son  pidicule. 

Nous  devons,  enfin,  dire  quelques  mots  de 
la  nouvelle  m^thode  ^pilatoire  am6ricaine,  qui 
offre  certains  avantages  lorsqu'elle  est  manite 
avec  douceur  et  habileti.  Ils'agit  de  I'emploi 
de  r^lectricite,  dont  les  difficultis  et  la  dou- 
leurne  compensent  pas  suffisamment  (avouons- 
le)  les  quelques  r6s4iltats  pratiques.  Voicf  le 
manuel  opiratoire  (Brocq)  :  il  faut  se  servir 
d'une  aiguille  de  platine  iridiie  aussi  fine  que 
possible  ;  I'aiguille  doit  Stre  introduite  dans  le 
foUicule  pileux  lui-m$me,  le  long  du  poll ; 
elle^oit  pen^trer  sans  resistance  h  la  profon- 
deur  voulue,  qui  est  d'ailleurs  Variable.  Le 
courant  de  trois  a  cinq  milliampferes  est  suffi- 
sant  et  la  duree  doit  varier  suivant  les  qualites 
de  la  peau,  la  region  op^rte,  la  profondeur  et 
le  volume  des  polls.  Dans  chaque  stance,  on 
peat,  suivant  les  cas,  enlever  de  trente  a  cin- 
quante  polls,  en  ayant  soin  de  ne  pas  attaquer 
deux  polls  assez  voisins  Tun  de  Tautre  pour 
que  les  vesicules  s'^oignent :  on  .s'exposerait 
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a  avoir  des  cicatrices  et  mSme  des  kdloides. 
II  est  bon  de  commencer  le  traitement  par  une 
seance  d'epreuve  dans  laquelle  on  n'enl^ve 
que  quelques  poils  dissemin^s  ck  et  la. 

M.  Brocq  pense  qu'il  faut  se  sefvir  de  cou- 
rants  trfes  faibles.  La  duree  pendant  laquelle 
on  doit  faire  passer  le  courant  demande  une 
grande  experience  personnelle,*  et  une  etude 
dechaque  malade. 

Lorsqu'on  a  enlev^,  p^r  T^lectrolyse,  tous 
les  poils  vol umineux  d'une  region,  les  points 
operes  se  recouvrent  de  poils  plus  fins  que  les 
precedents,  ^grosse  racine  pulpeuse  assezpro- 
fonde,  dont  le  d^veloppement  semble  avoir 
6te  hat^  par  les  operations  d'electrolyse. 

On  ne  doit  pas  (a  moins  que  les  sujets  y 
tiennent  absolument)  toucher  aux  poils  blonds 
peu  visibles;  si  quelques  poils  deviennent  reel- 
lement  trop  longs  ou  trop  gSnants,  on  les 
coupe  ou  on  les  flambe.  Si  les  poils  prennent 
un  trop  grand  d^veloppement ,  il  faudra 
intervenir  par  T electrolyse.  On  devra  r^sister 
aux  sollicitations  des  femmes  pour  les  mous- 
taches,   dont    la   destruction    est   tr^s    dou- 
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loureuse  et  laisse  souvent  deis  cicatrices.  Quand 
il  n'y  a  que  quelques  gros  poils  diss^min^s 
fi  et  la  sur  le  menton  ou  sur  les  joues,  il  y 
a  de  reels  avantages  ^  tranter  par  I'^lectro- 
lyse.. 


XII 

HYGliNE   DE    l'aTTITUDE 
LE      VfeTEMENT    ET     LA     PARUREJ 

aUELdUES  MOTS   SUR 
L'HYGlfeNE   DE  LA  JEUNE   FILLE. 


t.*  'tauiLiBRE  est  la  condition  sine  qud  non 
de  Tattitude.  Dans  un  irhs  remarquable 
ouvrage,  public  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  notre. 
Eminent  coUfegue  le  D*"  Ad.  Nicolas  a  ^tudi6 
avec  le  plus  grand  soin  toutes  les  lois  m^ca- 
niques  et  dynamiques  de  I'attitude,  et  6nu- 
m^re  les  dispositions  anatomiques  favorables 
^  r^quilibration.  Le  muscle  joue  ici  le  r61e 
organique  preponderant;  la  moelle  ipini^re 
preside  a  la  tonicity  du  muscle ;  le  cerveau 
et  le  cervelet  coordonnent  et  adaptent  ses 
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mouvements  et  cf6ent  la  notion  du  sens  mus- 
culaire. 

L'^ducation  de  Tattitiide  s'opere  pea  i  pen 
chez  Tenflmt,  et  I'adaptation  des  mouvements 
se  fait  d'une  manifere  de  plus  en  plus  precise, 
a  mesure  que  les  sens  se  d^veloppent,  que  le 
squelette  se  perfectionne,  et  que  les  muscles 
se  fortifient.  De  douze  h  quinze  mois,  Tenfant 
prend  I'attitude  verticale  et  se  met  k  marcher. 
Puis  I'attitude  se  coord(Mine  pour  le  travail, 
et  le  role  de  c<  I'efFort  »,  commence.  Variable 
selon  les  professions,  TefFort  modifie  les  rap- 
ports des  organes,  il  gene  ou  favorise  le  jeu 
des  divers  appareils  de  Teconomie.  Cest  ainsi 
que  les  tailleurs,  les  devideuses  de  sole,  les 
montreurs  d'ombres  chinoises,  finissent  par 
avoir  la  colonne  vertebrale  tordue,  et  les 
membres  plus  ou  moins  contourn^s.  Nos 
lecteurs  savent  tons,  par  nos  articles  surThy- 
giene  des  ^coles,  I'influence  dtformatrice 
exercee  par  les  attitudes  scolaires  *. 

Nicolas  consid^re  avec    raison  le   vertige 

'  Voir  nos  ouvrages  :  L'Hygiene  du  travail,  La  Sante  par 
Pexercice,  etc. 
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comme  la  berlue  de  r^quilibration,  de  m^me 
que  les  absences  sont  la  berlue  de  Tattention. 
«  Le  vertige  est  un  afFolement  du  regard,  » 
L'inddcision  de  Tattitude  r^sulte  de  Tincerti- 
tude  de  la  notion  du  milieu;  Titourdissement, 
une  sorte  d'ivresse,  de  faiblesse  irritable,  pr6- 
cfedent  souvent  le  vertige  proprement  dit. 

L'hygi^ne  des  attitudes  consisterait  i  les  va- 
rier,  i  en  abr^ger  la  duree  et  i  r^partir  conve- 
nablement  les  efforts  qui  les  coordonnent. 
L'abdomen  et  le  tronc  demandent  i  etre  sou- 
tenus  par  des  ceintures,  des  bretelles,  des 
corsets  bien  conditionn^s.  L'hygifene  des  atti- 
tudes doit  commencer  k  la  premifere  enfance  : 
Tenfant  qu'on  porte  sera  chang^  de  bras  ;  son 
corps  sera  rectifie  par  un  maillot  bien  appliqui; 
on  ne  cherchera,  chez  lui,  ni  i  hker  ni  ^  exa- 
g^rerla  marche.  A  T&ole,  on  encouragera  les 
jardins  d'enfant,  les  jeux  et  I'exercice  sous 
toutes  les  formes.  On  rendra  attrayantes  les 
promenades  et  les  recreations,  ainsi  que  la 
gymnastique,  qui  ne  sera  aim^e  des  eifeves  que 
lorsqu'elle  sera  libre  et  non  r^glement^e 
comme  aujourd'hui.  Chez  la  jeune  fille,  on 
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utilisera  avantageusement  la  danse,  en  plein 
aifj  bien  entenda.  On  supprimera  les  hauts 
talons,  qui  sont  plains  de  dangers  au  point  de 
vue  de  riiygifene. 

L'expression  des  attitudes  d'6quilibre  pent 
etre  atonej  abandonnde,  avachie,  chez  les  fri- 
leuxj  les  soufFreteux,  les  vieillards,  les  imbe- 
ciles :  elle  sert  parfois  de  masque  i  Thypo- 
crisie.  L'nttitude  ferme  de  I'homme  droit,  au 
contraire,  indique  une  harmonie  maitresse, 
uii  caractere  decide,  loyal,  confiant.  L' attitude 
discordante,  cambrie,  accuse  la  preponde- 
rance de  lamatiere  surTesprit;  c'estl' attitude 
provoc:nue  du  fat  et  du  fanfaron.  Les  attitudes 
inddcises  du  poltron,  du  tracassier,  du  fan- 
tasque,  du  versatile,  du  vicieux,  du  mechant, 
etc...  se  rtvelent  par  des  caracteristiques  qui 
se  pretent  peu  i^l'analy^. 

Les  attitudes  maladives  sp^ciales  se  ren- 
contreiit  dans  I'hydrocephalie,  Tasthme,  Ta- 
crophie  ninsculaire,  etc.  La  douleur  influence 
TatticLule  en  provoquant  des  contractions 
reflexesj  des  mouvements  de  reaction  ou  de 
concentration  varies.  Dans  la  folie,  le  desordre 
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de  Tattitude  est  au  complet ;  il  difffere  selon  la 
vari^ti  de  dilire  et  d 'hallucinations. 

Les  attitudes  passionnelles  ^motives  sont 
coordonn^es  selon  les  modes  «  atonie,  con- 
centration,  suspens,  fermet6,  expansion,  >► 
isol6s  ou  combines  pour  produire  la  peur,  la. 
trist^sse,  la  repugnance,  la  haine,  le  d^sir,  le 
courage,  la  joie,  etc.  Puis,  de  ces  impressions 
habituellement  ressenties  dirivent  des  attitudes 
typiques,  physiognomoniques  :  celles  da 
vice,  de  la  vertu,  de  la  timidit^,  du  malheur, 
de  la  fortune,  de  la  pauvrete.  La  race  et  Thi- 
ridit^,  le  sexe  et  llge  vieanent  igalemen  t 
nuancer  lattitude  et  lui  imprimer  un  cachet 
special. 

^^ 

Un  humoriste  connu,  Gabriel  Prevost,  dans 
son  ouvrage  intitule  :  Le  Nu,  le  Fitement, 
la  Parure,  a  pos6  avec  raison  le  principe  d'es- 
th^iique  suivant  :  «  II  n'est  creature  si  laide 
dont  on  ne  puisse  encore  augmenter  lalaideur; 
done,  on  pent,  au  moins,  s'embellir  en  ivitant 
ce  qui  enlaidit.  » 
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Oti  pour  rait  done  icrire  le  manuel  esthi- 
tiquc  de  Tatiitude,  —  c'est-i-dire  I'expose  de 
ce  qu'il  faut  faire  et  aussi  de  ce  qu'il  faut 
evherj  pour  conserver  rharmonie  generale,- 
et  ce[te  consonnanu  des  traits  du  visage  et  des' 
di verses  parties  du  corps,  qui  constitue  la 
vraie  beaute. 

Lc  type  de  la  beaute  est  ^videmment  diffe- 
rent chez  rhomme  et  chez  lafemme;  mais, 
dans  Tun  coinme  dans  Tautre  sexe^  ^tre  beau, 
c'est  itre  d' ensemble ^  ainsi  que  Fa  exprimi' 
Feyen-Perrin.  Ou,  en  d'autres  termes  (avec 
madLime  de  Girardin),  il  y  a  deux  sortes  de 
beaure  :  celle  que  Ton  regoit  et  celle  que  Ton 
prend. 

L;i  beaute  reside  done  dans  I'harmonie  d'en- 
semble,  de  milieu,  de  couleur.  La  concordance 
est  une  condition  sine  qud  non  de  la  beqiirt^. 
Le  type  du  beau  est,  il  est  vrai,  essentielle* 
ment  relatif  aux  races  :  mais  sa  conception 
est  sensiblement  la  mSme  dans  toutes  les  races 
indu-europ6ennes.  Le  sentiment  de  la  form^ 
et  Lclui  de  la  couleur  sont  singuli^rement 
affaire   d'dducation,    ou   plutdt  d'instruction. 
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En  connaissant,  en  efFet,  la  loi  des  couleurs, 
loi  dont  la  decouverte  est  due  i  Tillustre  Che- 
vreul,  on  est  facilement  coloriste,  ou  plut6t 
on  le  devient. 

«  En  juxtaposant  les  couleurs  compl^men- 
taires,  on  porte  la  couleur  ou  le  ton  i  sort 
maximum  d'irritation  ou  d'intensiti.  »  II 
suffit  de  savoir  que  le  jaune-vert  a  pour  com- 
plementaire  le  rouge-violet;  le  rouge  orang^, 
le  vert-bleu,  etc...  pour  ne  pas  faire  vibrer  des 
tons  inharmoniques,  et  pour  paraitre  avoir 
du  goilt,  Une  dame  est  charm^e  par  les  tons 
d'une  robe  de  soie  violette  plac^e,  dans  un 
^talage,  i  cdth  d'une  robe  jaune.  Cest  affaire 
de  symphonie.  EUe  achate  sa  robe  et  Tern- 
porte  i  domicile;  i  son  arriv^e,  I'^tofFe  parait 
sale,  defraichie,  pass6e.  Elle  croit  avoir  ^t6' 
victime  d"un  abus  de  confiance;  elle  n'a  et6 
victime  que  de  la  loi  Chevreul... 

Cette  loi  et  ses  derives  sont  parfaitement 
applicables  au  vStement,  au  costume,  ainsi 
qu'au  maquillage  et  i  la  teinture  des  che- 
veux.  II  faut  se  garer,  comme  de  la  peste,  de 
cette  rupture  dans  Tharmonie  des  couleurs: 
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« 

elle  jette  partout  la  laideur  et  le  ridicule. 

£coute^cette  page  de  Chevreul  sur  le  cha- 
pitre  des  chapeaux...  feminins  : 

«  Un  chapeau  noir  k  plumes  ou  k  fleurs 
blanches,  ou  roses,  ou  rouges,  convient  aux 
blondes. 

II  ne  messied  pas  aux  brunes,  mais  sans 
fitre  d'aussi  bon  effet.  Celles-ci  peuvent  ajouter 
des  fleurs  ou  plumes  orangies  ou  jaunes. 

Le  chapeau  blanc  mat  ne  convient  rielle- 
ment  qu'aux  carnations  blanches  ou  rosdes, 
qu'il  s'agisse  de  blondes  ou  de  brunes.  II  en 
est  autrement  des  chapeaux  de  gaze,  de  crSpe, 
de  tulle ;  ils  vont  i  toutes  les  carnations. 

Pour  les  blondes,  le  chapeau  blanc  pent 
recevoir  des  fleurs  blanches,  ou  roses,  ou  sur- 
tout  bleues.  Les  brunes  doivent  ^viter  le  bleu, 
pr^ftrer  le  rouge,  le  rose,  Torangi. 

Le  chapeau  bleu  clair  convient  sp^cialement 
au  type  blond;  il  pent  etre  orn^  auelquefois 
de  fleurs  jaunes  ou  orang6es,  mais  non  de 
fleurs  roses  ou  violettes.  La  brune  qui  risque 
le  chapeau  bleu  ne  pent  se  passer  d'accessoires 
oranges  ou  jaunes. 
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Le  chapeau  vert  fait  valoir  les  carnations 
blanches  ou  doucement  ros^es.  II  pent  rece- 
voir  des  fleurs  blanches,  rouges  et  surtout  roses. 

Le  chapeau  rose  ne  doit  pas  avoisiner  la 
peau ;  il  doit  en  ^tre  s6par6  par  les  cheveux, 
ou  par  une  garniture  blanche  (ou  par  une  gar- 
niture verte,  ce  qui  vaudrait  encore  mieux). 
Les  fleu|s  blanches  i  feuillage  abondant  sont. 
d'un  bon  efFet  dans  le  rose. 

Le  chapeau  rouge  plus  ou  moins  fonc6  n'est 
conseill^  qu'aux  figures  trop  color^es. 

Eviter  les  chapeaux  jaunes  et  oranges.  Se 
montrer  fort  reserve  vis-i-vis  du  chapeau 
violet,  qui  est  toujours  d^favorable  aux  car- 
nations, i  moins  qu'il  en  soit  s6par6  non 
seulement  par  les  cheveux,  mais  par  des  acces- 
soires  jaunes,  qu'une  brune  seule  pourra 
risquer  avec  des  accessoires  bleus  ou  violets.  » 

L'importance  de  Tarrangement  des  cheveux 
est  r6elle  pour  Texpression  du  visage ;  les 
cheveux  ras  virilisent  les  traits,  que  feminise 
la  raie  au  milieu  du  front.  II  est  banal  de 
blaguer  I'absurde  et  hideux  chapeau  haul  de 
forme,  que  jamais  aucun  sculpteur  ne  pourra 
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faire  figurer  dans  la  statuaire  :  on  pent  sou- 
haiter  que  cette  ridicule  coiffure,  mal  adr^e  et- 
g&nante,  vienne  i  disparaitre  de  nos  mceurs. 
II  serait  injuste,  toutefois,  de  mSconnaitre  que 
le  chapeau  haut  de  forme  preserve  des  chocs : 
en  temps  d'ouragan  et  de  pluie  de  cheminees, 
il  a  sauve  bien  des  existences  et  empeche  bien 
des  fractures  du  crine.  ^ 

Nous  ne  saurions,  on  le  con^oit,  d^crire  au 
point  de  vue  de  Testhetique,  Tarrangement 
des  cheveux  chez  la  femme,  les  ornements  de 
la  t^te  :  peignes,  epingles,  voiles,  fleurs,  tic. ; 
les  divers  genies  de  vetements  et  de  coiffures, 
etc....  que  la  femriie  doit  varier  selon  son 
genre  de  beaut6  et  aussi,  helas !  suivant  les 
caprices  des  modistes. 

Pour  en  finir,  souvenons-nous  toujours  que 
toutes  les  parties  du  corps  sont  solidaires,  et 
que  Yhabitus  general  doit  Stre,  avant  tout, 
harmonique : 

«  Meme  quand  Toiseau  marche,  on  voit  qu*il  a  des  ailes.  » 
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Verit^  que  Diderot  exprime  aussi  i  sa  ma- 
nifere,  lorsqu'ilafErme,  avec  justesse,  que  Ton 
reconnait  un  bossu  rien  qu'i  ses  pieds  ! 


Quelques  mots  sur  Thygiene  virgmale. 

C/est,  croyons-nous,  La  Rochefoucauld  qui 
a  dit  :  «  On  devrait  souvent  rappeler  aux 
jeunes  filles  qu'elles  ne  seront  pas  toujours 
jeunes.  »  Cette  maxime  doit  constituer  la 
base  de  I'^ducation  f(6minine  ;  le  docteur  Co- 
riveaud,  dans  son  ouvrage  sur  VHygiine  de  la 
jeune  filky  a  eu  raison  de  protester  contre  nos 
mceurs  corrompues  et  prudes  qui  font  «  du 
mot  sacro-saint  de  maternite  un  terme  dont  les 
jeunes  filles  rougissent  lorsque  par  inadver- 
tance  on  le  prononce  devant  elles  ».  Nous 
irons  plus  loin  :  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir,  dans 
des  pensions  de  demoiselles,  de  jeunes  pen- 
sionnaires  s^rieusement  effray^es,  i  la  vue  des 
sanglants  sympt6mes  de  la  revolution  orga- 
nique  qui  s'opfere  chez  elles  a   la  puberte. 
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La  femme  etant,  sinon  um  malade^  comme 
Ta  ecrit  Michelet,  du  moins  un  fetre  ddicat, 
les  modificateurs  hygi^niques  ont,  appliqiiis  i 
elles,  une  grande  importance,  principalement 
dans  les  villes,  oil  Tair  est  insalubre  et 
confine,  oil  les  logements  sont  exigus,  oil  la' 
vie  n'est  vraiment  qu'une  asphyxie  lente. 

L'app^tft  de  la  jeune  fiUe  a  besoin,  pour  se 
maintenir  r^gulier,  de  Ia*r6gularit6  m&me  des 
repas.  L'estomac  se  fatigue  et  se  revoke,  sMl 
est  sollicite,  capricieusement,  a  tout  instant 
du  jour,  au  lieu  d'etre  discipline  par  un  tra- 
vail m^thodique.  Le  regime  de  la  jeune  fiUe 
ne  doit  pas  consister  en  bouillons  gras  et 
en  viandes  saignantes ;  une  bonne  soupe 
maigre,  des  plats  varies^  viandes  bien  cuites, 
legumes  et  desserts,  sont  un  regime  bien  pr6- 
ftrable. 

Toute  nourriture  excitante  est,  d'ailleurs, 
nuisible,  au  plus  haut  point,  i  la  beauti 
virginale.  II  faut  r^gler  avec  soin,  dans  ce 
but,  les  repas  des  jeunes  filles, .  veiller  i  ce 
qu'elles  ne  gkent  point  lefur  estomac,  leurs 
dents,  p^r  les  acides   et  les  sucreries,   dont 
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elles  sont  portees,  assez  naturellement,  k  faire 
abus. 

La  jeune  fille  se  Ifevera  de  bonne  heure, 
fera  des  ablutions  flroides,  dijeunera  l^gire- 
ment,  puis  ira,  de  suite,  i  la  promenade.  EUe 
respirera,  de  bon  matin,  le  grand  air  et 
gagnera  ainsi  de  I'app^tit  pour  le  repas  de 
midi.  Aprfes  ce  repas,  un  exercice  ou  un  jeu 
quelconque  favorisera  la  digestion.  L'aprfes- 
midi,  nouvelle  promenade.  La  gymnastique 
(dont  nous  avons  ailleurs  expos^  Tutiliti 
dans  r^ducation  ftminine),  la  gymnastique 
entretient  la  sante,  la  vigueur  et  la  beauti ; 
la  danse  de  caractfere  aidera  igalement  la  jeune 
fille  a  triompher  de  la  chlorose,  sa  plus 
cruelle  ennemie.  Enfin  le  s6jout  a  la  cam- 
pagne,  I'^quitation,  Texercice  en  plein  air,  la 
natation,  les  bains  de  mer,  triompheront  de 
Tan^mie  la  plus  rebelle  *. 

Le  corset  est,  dans  Thygiene  virginale,  un 
«  thfeme  i  variations  »  pour  tons  les  hygi6- 
nistes.  Partie  n^cessaire  de  Thabiliement  de 

1  Voir  :  ta  Sanle  par  VExercice  (O.  Doin). 
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la  femme,  le  corset  n'est  digne  d'aucune  ma- 
lediction, sMl  est  tailie  sur  mesure,  «  c'est-i- 
dire  ajust6  aux  formes  particuliferes  dechacune 
de  vous,  et  fait  de  telle  sorte  et  avec  de  tels 
materiaux,  qu'il  soutienne  sans  comprimer, 
redresse  sans  froisser,  et  laisse  k  la  respiratten 
un  jeu  ample  et  facile  ».  (Coriveaud. ^FvQn^nt 
appui  sur  les  hanches,  le  corset  ne  doit  pas 
refouler  le  ventre,  comprimer  Testomac, 
aplatir  les  seins.  Le  corset  a  traverse  cinq 
^poques  distinctes  et  est  arriv6,  de  nos  jours, 
a  n'etre  pas  trop  anti-hygienique.  Les  bandes 
de  la  periode  antique,  les  justaucorps  et  les 
corsages  serres  du  moyen  age  et  de  la  Renais- 
sance, les  corsets  balein^s  du  dix-septifeme  et 
du  dix-huitiime  sifecle  etaient,  incontesta- 
blement,  plus  funestes  a  la  sant6  de  la  femme 
que  le  corset  contemporain  \ 

Cest  surtout  par  Texercice  et  la  distraction 
que  s'enfuient  les  id6es  capricieuses  et  luna- 
tiques.  Pour  ^viter  les  «  rSves  »  des  jeunes 
fiUes  et  les  dangers  que  pr^sente  pour  elles 

*  Voir,  pour  detf.ils  sur  le  Corsety  les  Propos  du  docieur. 
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Visolement  de  leur  existence,  il  faut  veiller  i 
deux  points  :  occuper  Tesprit,  fatiguer  le 
corps.  II  ne  faut  pas,  toutefois,  exagerer  ce 
programme ;  surmener  les  facultfe  intellec- 
tuelles  de  la  jeune  fille,  c'est  exalter  son 
systfeme  nerveux  si  sensible  :  c'est  nuire  a  sa 
sante  et  a  sa  beaut6.  La  jeune  fille  a  besoin  de 
beaucoup  de  sommeil.  Rien  n'entrave  son 
developpement  physique  comnie  les  veilles 
prolongees  et  r^petees,  Tabus  des  soirees,  des 
bals,  des  spectacles ;  rien  n'entretient  plus 
Tan^mie  et  le  nervosisme  que  Texc^s  de  ces 
plaisirs  qui  font  faire  du  jour  la  nuit,  et  de  la 
nuit  le  jour  :  le  sommeil  diurne  est  loin  d'etre 
aussi  reparateur  que  Tautre;  et  chacun  salt 
combien  le  visage  des  actrices  et  des  mon- 
daines  se  pJlit  et  se  fane  de  bonne  heure. 

Les  gouters,  lunchs,  five  0'  clocks  etc.,  sont 
tr^s  raauvais  pour  Testomac  et  par  consequent 
pour  la  peau,  puisque,  selon  Lorry,  maximum 
cum  cute  consensum  hahet  ventriculus,  C'est  dans 
la  boutique  du  patissier  que  la  jeun?  fille  va  le 
plus  souvent  r^colter  les  crampes  d'estomac. 
La  gastralgie  une  fois  senile,  on  ne  tarde  pas 
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i  r^Golter  les  boufKes  de  chaleur  au  visage, 
rurticaire,  Tacni,  etc.,  qui  suivent  le  mau- 
vais  estomac  comme  Tombre  suit  le  corps,  et 
qui  deviennent  les  irr^conciliables  antagonistes 
de  la  beauti  virginale  \ 

'pour  les  details  de  Thygiene  des  femmes,  con  suiter  notre 
recent  volume,  V Hygiene  des  Sexes  (O.  Doin  6dit.), 
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LES    PARFUMS 


j^u'oN  le  veuille  ou  non,  les  parfums 
forment  un  important  chapitre  de 
rhygifene  de  la  beaite  chez  la  femme.  Les 
odeurs  suaves  contribuent,  en  .efFet,  puis- 
samment  au  charme  et  au  plaisir;  Todorat 
vient  completer  la  vue,  et  ce  «  sens  de  Tima- 
gination  »  est  la  source  vivifiante  de  bien  des 
ivresses.  Le'  tout  est  d'avoir  le  nez  assez 
sagace,  assez  subtil  (assez  bien  mouche,  comme 
disaient  crAment  les  Latins),  pour  faire  un 
heureux  choix  de  parfums  ddicats,  et  surtout 
.s'harmonisant  avec  Tige  et  le  caractfere.  La 
parfumerie  n'est  point,  comme  on  le  croit. 
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affaire  de  mode,  mais  iridividuelle ;  elle  ne 
reside  aucunement  dans  des  combinaisons  plus 
ou  moins  scientifiques,  mais  dans  de  pures 
et  instinctives  impressions.  Autrement  dit, 
cheque  femme  devra  choisir  le  parfum  qui 
convient  a  son  genre  de  beaute,  comme  elle 
choisit  la  toilette  qui  est  le  plus  en  rapport 
:ivec  son  individualite  particuli^re.  «  Une  cou- 
leur  a  la  mode^  un  parfum  i  la  mode,  me 
mettent  en  colere,  s'^crie  justement  A.  Karr. 
Une  femme  qui  change  de  parfums  selon  la 
mode  est  une  femme  parfum^e.  Une  femme 
qui  porte  tou jours  le  meme  parfum  se  Vassimile 
et  est  une  femme  odorifyante.  »  II  faut  bien 
dire  (entre  nous)  que  la  femme  qui  sail  se 
parfumer  est  aussi  rare  que  celle  qui  sail 
s'bahiller. 

Ce  sont  lesfleurs,  «  ces  encensoirsflottants  » 
dii  po^te,qui  possMent  assurement  les  aromes 
Ics  plus  frais,  et  exhilent  les  effluves  les  plus 
s naves.  Quoi,  par  exemple,  de  plus  delicat,  de 
plus  enivrant,  que  cette  vague  senteur  du 
liseron  sauvage  que  Victor  Hugo  prefi^rait, 
dit-on,    a   tout   autre  parfum  r    Malheureu- 
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sement,  I'odeur  des  fleurs  est  peu  durable  et 
peu  fixe.  L'art  a  da  s'occuper  de  bonne  heure 
d'y  supplier  par  les  parfums.  La  parfumerie, 
on  pent  le  dire,  est  aussi  vieille  que  le  monde : 
r^tymologie  a^perfumumn  indique,  d'ailleurs, 
que  les  pr&tres,  ces  premiers  instituteurs  des 
peuples,  ont  de  tout  temps  saisi  le  parti  consi- 
derable qu'ils  pouvaient  tirer  des  parfums, 
pour  agir  sur  les  sens  et  enchainer  la  raison. 
L'encens  est,  encore  aujourd'hui,  Tun  des 
puissants  engins  de  la  religiosity.., 

Les  anciens  peuples  de  TOrient  avaient 
poussel'artduparfumeur  a  undegri  de  d^velop- 
pement  inoui.  Nous  nous  plaisons  i  renvoyer 
ceux  de  nos  lecteurs  que  la  question  intires- 
serait,  a  un  livre  renommi  qui  deborde  de  Ti- 
rudition  la  plus  charmante,  le  Livre  des  par- 
fums^ d'Eug^ne  Rimmel.  C'est  Ik  qu'on  pent 
suivre  le  defile  historique  le  plus  complet.  Les 
Grecs  et  les  Romains  hiritent  des  moeurs  de 
rOrient,  qu'ils  exagferent  encore.  Au  siicle 
d'Auguste,  chaque  partie  du  corps  avait  son 
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parfum  particulier  :  Tessence  de  menthe  6tait 
r^serv^e  aux  bras;  k  la  poitrine,  Thuile  de 
palme;  aux  genoux,  I'essence  de  lierre,  etc... 
Le  nombre  des  pommades,  la  vari^t6  des  com- 
positions odorantes,  Tabondance  des  sachets, 
la  richesse  des  cosmetiques  ^taient  colossaux. 
Les  amants  de  Lais  furent  les  ing^nieux  in- 
venteurs  de  la  pulverisation.  Au  milieu  de  la 
salle  du  festin,  ils  Ikhaient  des  colombes  im- 
pregnees  des  plus  fines  essences,  et  ces  oiseaux 
secouaient  sur  les  convives  leurs  ailes  parfu- 
m^es  :  gracieuse  operation  quene  rappelle  que 
de  loin  le  pulv^risateur  de  nos  contempo- 
poraines ! 

On  divise  ordinairement  les  odeurs  des  par- 
fums  modernes  en  :  odeurs  aromatique  (ceillet), 
suave  (rose)  Qtambrosiaque  (^mhrt).  Mais  nous 
pr^ferons,  a  cette  classification  trfes  incom- 
plete, la  remarquable  classification  de  Rimmel, 
que  nous  voulons  reproduire  ici  in  extenso^ 
avec-  ses  exemples  les  mieux  choisis. 

Odevr  rosee :  rose,  geranium,  palissandre. 

—  jasminie  :  jasmin,  muguet,  ylang-ylang. 

—  orangee  :  oranger,  acacia,  seringa. 
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Odeur  tuUrosk  :  tub^reuse,  jonquille,  jacinthe. 

—  violacie  :  violette,  iris,  r^s^da. 

—  balsamiqtte  :  vanille,  benjoin,  ftve   tonka,  hdio- 

trope. 

—  ipicie  ;  cannelle,  muscade,  cascarille. 

—  caryophyllk  :  girofle,  C3eillei. 

—  camphree :  camphre,  patchouly,  romarin. 

—  santaUe  :  santal,  v^tiver,  c^dre. 

—  citrine :  citron,  bergamote,  c^drat. 

—  Jjcrhacee  :  lavande,  thym,  raarjolaine. 

—  menthacie  :  menthe,  sauge,  basilic. 

—  anisie  :  anis,  badiane,  carvi. 

—  amandh  :  amandes  am^res,  mirbane,   aurier. 

—  musqtik  :  muse,  civette. 

—  amhree  :  ambre  gris,  mousse  de  ch^ne. 

—  fruitee  :  poire,  coings,  ananas. 

Tous  ces  parfums  font  Tobjei  d'un  com- 
merce important.  En  France  le  d^partement 
des  Alpes-Maritimes  est  presque  entiferement 
consacre  a  la  culture  des  roses,  orangers,  jas- 
mins, cassies,  violettes,  tub^reuses,  etc.,  si 
usitis  en  parfumerie.  On  cultive  ailleurs,  le 
thym,  le  geranium,  le  romarin,  U  lavande. 
La  meilleure  essence  de  roses  est  celle  de 
Provence.  La  meilleure  essence  de  la  lavande 
est  faite  en  Angleterre.  Le  patchouly  nous 
vient  de  I'lnde,  et  la  gaultheria  (essence  de 
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winter-green)  des  Etats-Unis.  La  parfumerie, 
du  reste,  n'utilise  pas  seulement  les  vig^taux 
(fleurs,  feuilles,  fruits,  decrees),  etc...  Elle 
trouve  dans  certaines  substances  animales  le 
plus  puissant  appoint.  Cest  ainsi  que  le  muse, 
s6cr6tion  particuliere  d'un  chevrotain,  le  muse 
s'emploie  d'une  hqon  considerable  :  il  a  la 
propri6t6  de  d^velopper  Todeur  des  autres 
essences,  et  de  leur  donner  (pour  ainsi  dire) 
des  ailes.  L'ambre  gris,  concretion  morbide 
d'un  cachalot,  donne  igalement  aux  parfums 
une  finesse  ^th^r^e  que  nul  autre  proc6d6, 
naturel  ou  artificiel,  n'a  pu  fournir  encore  i 
Tart  du  parfumeur.  Enfin,  on  emploie  aussi, 
nrais  a  trfes  petites  doses,  la  civette,  poche 
odoranted^un  mammifere  viverrien... 

A  c6t6  des  parfums  extraits  naturellement, 
il  existe  des  produits  odorants  artificiels,  des 
essences  que  la  chimie  cr^e  de  toutes  pifeces, 
ordinairement  par  synthise...  Exemples  :  les 
fausses  essences  decitron,  decannelle,  d'ananas, 
la  vanilline,  extraite  de  Tavoine  ou  de  la  tir6- 
benthine;  la  fausse  essence  de  violettes,  ex- 
traite dgalement  du  pin ;  la  fausse  essence  d'as- 
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pic  ou  de  lavande,  retiree  du  pitrole,  etc.,  etc. 
Ces  essences  ont  une  odeur  moins  agriable, 
moins  suave,  plus  lourde  (si  Ton  peut  dire) 
au  nez,  que  les  essences  naturelles  :  elles  sont 
assez  inofFensives,  du  reste,  ou,  du  moins, 
peu  toxiques  :  leur  abus  provoque  davantage, 
toutefois,  des  itourdissements  et  des  maux  de 
tfite.  Nous  reviendrons  sur  ce  sujet  en  trai- 
tant  de  Taction  des  parfums  sur  Torganisme. 
Uessence  artificielle  la  plus  usit^e  en  parfu- 
merie  est  la  nitroben:(iney  essence  de  mtrbane, 
ou  fausse  essence  d'amandes  amireSy  d^couverte 
en  1834  par  Mitscherlich.  Cest  un  liquide 
jaun^tre,  que  Ton  obtient  en  quantit^s  ^normes 
eti  trfes  bon  march6  dans  les  fabriques  d'ani- 
line.  On  peut  la  preparer  en  introduisant,  par 
petites  portions,  de  la  benzine  dans  de  Tacide 
nitrique  fumanty  pr^alablement  chauflfi. 

L'action  des  parfums  sur  Torganisme  est 
txhs  variable,  selon  la  nature  des  parfums  et  les 
individualites  particuliferes.  Gr^try  s'evanouis- 
>sait  a  Todeur  d'une  rose;  la  duchesse  de  Lam- 
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balle  ne  pouvait  supporter  celle  des  violettes. 
On  cite,  au  contraire,  divers  exemples  de  T^- 
trange  tolerance  qu'il  est  possible  d'acqu^rir 
pour  les  parfums.  N6ron  arrosait  d'eau  de 
roses  tous  ses  appartements.  Louis  XIV  vivait 
au  milieu  des  fleurs  d'oranger  (peut-6tre  k 
cause  de  ses  frequents  manages?...)  Le  mari- 
chal  de  Richelieu  ne  sortait  pas  d'un  salon  oil 
des  soufflets  lan^aient  constamment  une  at- 
mosphere odorante.  La  muscade  a  donni  son 
nom  aux  Incroyables  du  Directoire.  L'imp^- 
ratrice  Josephine  remplissait  litt^ralement  de 
muse  son  cabinet  de  toilette.  Napoleon  s'as- 
pergeait  tous  les  matins  de  flots  d'eau  de  Co- 
logne, sans  craindre  la  fameuse  6pigramme  de 
Martial  : 

...  «  Non  bene  olet  qui  bene  semper  olet,  » 

Les  parfums  ddicats  ont  le  pouvoir,  parfois 
magique,  d'exciter  le  bien-fetre  et  la  gaieti; 
«  ils  r^jouissent  le  coeur,  »  dit  TEcriture.  Us 
font  (chacun  le  salt)  partie  int^grante  du  pa- 
radis  de  Mahomet.  L'odorat  6tant,  par-dessus 
tout,  le  sens  de  Timagination  (Rousseau),  il 
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est  facile  de  concevoir  comment  des  vibrations 
agriablement  parfum^es  p^nfetrent  et  captivent 
le  systime  nerveux,  h  la  fa^on  d'une  musique 
mdodieuse;  comment  elles  suscitent  les  sen- 
sations voluptueuses,  et  vont  mSme  jusqu'i 
6veiller  Tapp^tit  v6n6rien.  Sur  certaines  na- 
tures tris  susceptibles,  capables  d'une  sorte 
d'hypnotisme  a  distance,  certains  parfums  ont 
parfoisune  influence  considerable  :  ainsi,  nous 
avons  vu  des  hyst^riques  tomber  en  syncope 
i  Todeur  du  safran,  du  muse,  de  la  feuille  de 
noyer.  D'autres  odeurs  ont  une  action  exci- 
tante  r^elle  :  les  baumes  de  tolu,  du  Perou,  de 
la  Mecque,  le  siorax,  le  benjoin,  la  cannelle, 
Tencens,  la  cascarille,  sont  dans  ce  cas.  Ce 
n'est  pas  sans  raison  que  les  iatraliptes  de  Tan- 
cienne  Grice  reconamandaient  comme  com- 
plement de  la  gymnastique  et  de  la  culture 
somatique,  les  bains,  frictions  et  onctions  avec 
des  parfums  capables  de  reveiller  la  vitality 
organique.  Piess^  conseille  aux  orateurs  de 
parfumer  leurs  mouchoirs  d'eau  de  Hongrie. 
Npn  seulement  cette  piicaution  serait  trfes 
utile  dans  certaines  reunions  publiques :  mais 
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f 
il  est  certain  que  le  romarin  reveille  et  fortifie 
la  respiration,  lorsque  Ton  degage  ses  vapeurs 
stimulantes,  en  essuyapf  son  visage  avec  un 
mouchoir  iiinsi  parfumi. 

La  vanille,  le  thym,  le  santal  et  la  rose  ont 
une  action  aphrodisiaque,  que  possfedent  aussi 
les  essences  de  labi^es  (nienthe,  lavande,  pat- 
chouly).  L'abus  de  ces  parfums  pousse  k  la 
ddbauche.  Au  contraire,  les  odeurs  i  basecya- 
nique  (amandes  amferes,  laurier-cerise,  fleurs 
de  pScher)  sont  calmantes  et  antispasmo- 
diques.  L'odeur  animate  du  muse  et  de  la  ci- 
vette  est  6nervante,  parfois  6coeurante.  Les 
parfums  i  bases  fortes  (acide  ac^tique,  ammo- 
niaque,  sels  anglais)  ont  une  action  preventive, 
souvent  trfes  efficace,  contre  les  evanouisse- 
ments,  les  syncopes,  I'^^t  nausdeux.  L'abus 
de  la  plupart  des  parfums  doux  enerve,  cause 
des  migraines,  des  etourdissements,  de  la  perte 
d'appetit.  Ces  symptomesse  produisentsurtout 
lorsque  le  sujet  n'est  pas  soumis  i  Taccoutu- 
mance  :  chez  un  individu  qui  s6journerait,  un 
pen  longtemps,  par  exemple,  dans  un  boudoir 
trfes  parfum6.  L'odeur  du  camphre  endort  et 
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stup^fie;  elle  fait  mSme  mieux  que  cela^  dit 
rficole  de  Salerne  : 

Campbora  per  nares  casirat  odore  mares. 

Ell  somme,  Tabus  des  parfums  pr&ente  peu 
de  dangers  r^els  pour  la  sant^  :  njais  il  est 
capable  de  ditruire  Todorat,  en  emoussant 
peu  i  peu  Texquise  sensibility  du  nerf  olfactif. 
II  faut  done  ^viter  les  odeurs  trop  vives. 

Que  faut-il  penser,  maintenant,  de  Taction 
antimiasmatique,  antiseptique  des  parfums? 
Les  parfums  purifient-ils  Tair,  neutralisent-ils 
les  gaz  deletires  ?  II  faut  distinguer.  Certaines 
odeurs  ne  font  que'  masquer,  couvrir  les  sen- 
teurs  ofFensantes  pour  le  nez  :  Tencens,  par 
exemple,  ^tait  employ^  dans  ce  but  pour  les 
sacrifices  religieux. 

Mais  d'autres  odeurs  ont  une  action  d&in- 
fectante  r^elle,  c'est-a-dire  purificatrice  de 
Tatmosphfere.  Les  resines  et  les  aromates  (gal- 
banum,  sthorax,  mastic,  cidre,  myrrhe,  cin- 
namome,  origan,  ptc.)  jouaient  un  tris  grand 
r61e  dans  Tembaumement  des  Egyptiens.  Or, 
Ton  salt  a  quel  point  ces  anciennes  pratiques 
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^taient,  v^ritablement,  conservatrices  et  ami- 
septiques.  N'est-il  point  remarquable  que,  du 
jour  oil  les  Egyptiens  abandonnaient  ces  salu- 
taires  coutumes,  la  peste  s'implantait  au  pays 
du.Nil?  Le  benjoin,  le  grand  parfum  des  cas- 
solettes orientates,  le  benjoin  recde  une  puis- 
sance chimique  r^elle  de  disinfection,  due  k 
Tacidebenzoique.  Le  camphreest  loin  d'etre  dh- 
chu  de  son  immense  reputation  antiepid^mique ; 
or,  remarquons  qu'unefouledeparfums,  notam- 
ment  ceux  qui  sont  tir^s  des  laurin^es,  des 
synanth6r6es  et  des  labi^es,  renferment  du 
camphre. 

Les  fumigations  aromatiques  de  baies  de 
geniivre,  de  pastilles  du  serail  et  autres  clous 
fumants  (tons  a  base  de  nitre,  benjoin,  tolu, 
etc.),  ^mettent  des  fum^es  qui  rendent  la 
respiration  plus  facile  et  purifient  I'air  des 
appartements.  Les  baumes  servent  aussi,  en 
inhalations,  comme  expectorants,  dans  les 
laryngites,  extinctions  de  voix,  asthme,  etc. 
Les  fausses  essences  de  citron  et  d'oranger 
participent  aux  propri6t68  inappr^ciables  de 
Tessence  de  t^r^benthine,  que  nous  considi- 
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rons  comme  le  meilleur  disinfectant  int^rieur, 
De  mfeme,  Tessence  d'eucalyptus,  qui  tue  les 
bactiries  de  Fair. 

Les  essences  de  thym  et  de  serpolet  con- 
tiennent  un  antiseptique  puissant,  I'acide  thy- 
mique;  Tessence  de  winter-green  ou  de  gaul- 
theria  jouit  des  actives  propriet^s  de  I'acide 
salicylique.  La  nitro-benzine  emprunte  les 
siennes  aux  benzols.  Et  nous  pourrions,  la 
chimie  en  mains,  multiplier  ces  exemples,  si 
nous  voulions  faire  ici  de  I'erudition. 

L' action  depuratrice  des  parfums  sur  Tat- 
mosphere  s'exerce,  en  general,  par  la  puis- 
sante  affinite  que  les  essences  possMent  pour 
r.oxygene :  toutes,  en  efFet,  s'oxydent  et  se 
r^sinifient  i  Fair.  Quelques-unes  absorbent 
aussi  I'ammoniaque  et  les  produits  gazeux  de 
la  fermentation  putride. . . 

D'autres;  enfin,  ont  une  action  plus  direc- 
tement  antiseptique  peut-fetre.  En  voici  un 
exemple.  Les  paysans  affirment  que  la  pre- 
sence d'un  bouc  dans  une  Stable  empfeche  i'epi- 
zootie  d'y  r^gner.  Au  premier  abord,  cela 
parait  absurde.  Mais,    en  y  refl^chissant,  on 
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se  demande,  avec  notre  regretti  n^itre  Henry 
Bouley  (^Archives  de  medecim  veterinaire),  si, 
aprfes  tout,  Vacide  bircique^  r^pandu  par  le  bouc 
dans  Tair  de  T^curie,  ne  rend  pas  cet  air  im- 
propre  k  la  vie  dcs  microbes  morbigines? 
L'action  des  odeurs  serait  done  parfois  plus- 
subtile  encore  que  Taction  de  ces  subtils  en- 
nemis  de  rhommej  les  infiniment  petits ! 

Ungerer  affirme,  d' autre  part,  que  le  s6jour 
dans  une  atmosphere  parfum^e  preserve  des 
affections  pulmonaireset  arrfete  meme  le  deve- 
loppement  de  la  phtisie  :  le  professeur  alje-" 
roand  cite^  a  Tappui  de  sa  thise,  la  ville  de 
Grasse,  cet  k  cuwpa:anisch  garten  »,  ou  la 
phtisif  est  rare;  il  attribue  cette  quasi-imniu- 
nite  aux  vapeurs  odorantes  ^chapp^es  des  dis- 
tilleries. I 

Enfin,  tout  r^cemment,  MM.  Meunier  et 
Cad6ac  ont  expcrimente  la  valeur  antisep- 
tique  d'un  certain  nombre  d'essences  aroma- 
tiques  sur  le  bacille  typhiqueetle  microbe  de 
la  morve. 

Pour  le  bacille  typliique,ils  ont  constat^  que, 
la    solution  de  sublime  i  lO  p.  looo  tuant  ce 
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microbe  en  dix  minutes  et  Tether  iodoforme 
en  trente-six  heures,  les  essences  peuvent  6tre 
class^es  dans  Tordre  suivant : 

1°  Essences  tuant  le  bacille  en  moinsde  vingt- 
quatre  heures :  cannelle  de  Ceylan,  girofle,  eu- 
g^nol,  thym,  serpolet,  verveine  des  Indes, 
patchouly,  z^doaire,  absinthe,  santal,  cidrat; 
la  duree  de  Taction  varie  de  douze  mi- 
nutes k  vingt-deux  heures ; 

2°  De  vingt-quatre  a  quarante-huit  heures  : 
cumin,  carvi,  geniivre,  matico,  galbanum, 
m^lisse,  val^riane,  citron,  ang^ique,  c61eri, 
phellandrie,  sabine,  copahu,  poivre,  t^r^ben- 
thine,  opoponax,  roses,  camomille,  aunee ; 

Beaucoup  d'autres  essences  n'agissent  qu'en- 
tre  deux  i  dix  jours. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  microbe  de  la  morve, 
lesublim^  agissanten  quinze  minutes,  voiciles 
resultats  principaux  obtenus  avec  les  essences : 

1°  Essence  agissant  entre  quinze  minutes 
et  vingt-quatre  heures  :  cannelle  de  Ceylan, 
girofle,  thym,  serpolet,  verveine  des  Indes, 
patchouly,  geranium,  origan; 

2°  De  vingt-quatre  i  quarante-huit  heures : 
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citxon,  cubfebe,  asa-foetida,  copahu,  santal, 
c^drat,   phellandrie,  tub^reuse,  zedoaire. 

N'utilisera-t-on  pas,  un  jour,  contre  les 
maladies  infectieuses,  d'aussi  pr^cieuses  pro- 
priety ?  Chamberland  a  d^monir^  qu'en  douze 
heures,  Tessence  de  cannelle  d^truit  le  microbe 
typhoide;  et  le  D"  Bee  a  rapport^,  a  propos 
des  propri^t^s  antiputrescibles  de  Tessence  de 
lavande,  une  petite  anecdote  qui  nous  servira 
de  conclusion,  parce  qu'elle  est  aussi  ty pique 
que  veritable  :  Tout  r^cemment,  un  fossoyeur 
occupe  a  creuser  le  sol  d'un  cimetifere,  mit  a 
dicouvert  le  cercueil  d'un  homme  qui  avait 
succombi  h  une  pneumonie  et  qui  6tait  enseveli 
depuis  deux  ans.  Le  cadavre  itaitbien  conserve 
ettrfes  reconnaissable;  les  vStements  eux-m6mes 
itaient  peu  d^tirior^s. 

M.  Bee  a  su  que  le  fils  de  cet  individu,  afm 
d'iviter  aux  porteurs  du  cercueil  toute  impres- 
sion facheuse  pour  leur  odorat,  avait  arros6 
d'essence  de  lavande  le  cadavre  et  l^s  v&te- 
ments. 
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XIV 

FORMULES    POUR    LA    PEAU 


SIROP  CONTRE  LES  MALADIES  DE  LA  PEAU   (AugagnCUr.) 

%  Acide  ph^nique  crist 3  d  lo  gr. 

Glycerine Q..  S.  pr  diss. 

Sirop  d'^corcesM'oranges.  .    .     400  granftmes. 

F.  S.  A.  —  A  prendre  deux  cuillertes  par 
jour. 

Chez  les  enfants,  la  dose' d' acide  phenique 
varie  de  3  i  5  grammes,  de  4  a  10  chez  les 
adultes. 

D'aprfes  notre  confrere  lyonnais,  le  succ^s 
est  constant  dans  le  prurigo  des  enfants  et  les 
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prurigos  en  g^n^ral.*  L'ecz^ma  est  am^lior^ 
■dans  ses  formes  sfeches  et  lichenoides,  plus 
rarement  dans  les  formes  aigues  et  tr^s  hu- 
miJes, 


BAIN   AROMATiaUE  (V.  Audhoui.) 

^f  Esp^ces  aromatiques 1000  grammes. 

Eau  bouillante 10   litres. 

Bicarbonate  de  soude 250  grammes. 

Faites  infuser  les  espices  dans  Teau  bouil- 
Mnte  pendant  une  demi-heure.  Passez.  Faites 
dissoudre  dans  la  colature  le  bicarbonate  de 
soude  et  mdez  i  Teau  du  bain. 

Ce  bain  est  tvh  efficace  pour  exciter  et  pro- 
voquer  la  diaphorfese.  II  faut  le  prendre  un  peu 
■chaud.  ^ 


SAVON  A  LA  ROSE  (Izard.) 

^  Savon  Wane  de  suif i  kilogr. 

Teinture  de  muse 25  grammes. 

Essenee  de  santal 5  — 

—      de  geranium 15  — 

Rose  d'aniline  dissous ....  i       — 
F.  S.  A. 
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LAIT  VIRGIKAL  (Pol  Vcmon) 

'y  Eau  de  roses 900  grammes. 

Teinture  de  myrrhe   .    .    .    .   ] 

—  d'opopanax.    .    .    .   >  di  10  grammes. 

—  de  benjoin  .    .    .    .  ) 

-.      dequiUaya.    .    .    .    (  as.pour^mu^ 
^       -^  ^      sionner. 

•        Essence  de  citron 4  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  la  toilette  des  visages  irritables,  et  contre 
la  terneur  ipidermique. 


LOTION   CONTRE  L^S  RIDES  (C.  JamCS.) 

OjC  Eau  de  roses 200  grammes. 

Lait  d*amandes  ^pais.    ....  50        — 

Sulfate  d'alumine 4        — 

M.  S.  A. 

Faitesbien  dissoudreet  filtrez. 

Cette  mixture,  astringente  et  tonique,  offre 
r^vantage  de  restituer  a  la  peau  T^lasticiti  et 
le  ressort.  EUe  reussit  surtout  dans  les  rides 
pricoces,  les  seules  que  Ton  doive  combattre. 
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CONTRE    LES  RUGOSITES  NOUEUSES  DE  LA   PEAU 
(PEAU    DE   chagrin) 

Je  conseille  le  lavage  habituel  avec  I'eau  de 
Vichy  naturelle  tiMe  :  les  efFets  en  sont  re- 
marquables ;  je  les  crois  dus  surtout  k  Taction 
des  alcalis  sur  la  s^cr^tion  sdbac^e  (acn^  indu- 
rath  au  d^but),  quoique  les  solutions  sodiques 
artificielles  agissentmbinsbten  (D'^E.  M.). 


POUR  EMPfeCHER  LES    CICATRICES  DE  BRULURES 

(Brame.) 

Badigeonner  la  partie  bruise  avec  I'essence 
de  men  the  poivr^e. 


TRAITEMENT  DE  LA  SUEUR  DES  PIEDS  ET  DES  MAINS 

(Unna.) 

L'auteur  conseille  I'usage  quotidien  des  g6- 
diluves  ou  des  maniluves  avec  Teau  additionnte 
de  vinaigre,  de  moutarde  ou  d'alcool  camphr^, 
*  puis  des  onctions  avec  des   topiques   stimu- 
lants, telles  que  : 
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^itEthine::::;::!^  5 panics. 

Pommade  i  Toxyde  de  zinc.    .       10      — 

Pendant  le  jour,  on  pent  saupoudrer  les 
pieds  avec  le  melange  suivant  : 

Farine  de  moutarde i  partie. 

Talc  pulv^ris^ 30    — 

On   obtient  ainsi  une  rub^faction  perma- 
nentedela  peau. 

MAINS  ROUGES  (Berliner  Klin.) 

'y   Lanoline 100  grammes. 

Paraffine  liquide  .......  25        — 

Vanilline o  gr.  10 

Essence  de  rose  vraie  ....  i  goutte. 

M.  (matin  et  soir  en  onctions.) 

MASSAGE  POUR  ADOUClR  LA  PEAU  ET  LUI  ENLEVER 
TOUTE  ODEUR. 

"JjC  Huile  d'amandes  am^res.    .    .       10  grammes 

Huile  d'amandes  douces.    .    .  100        — 

Baume  de  tolu 2        — 

Benjoin 2        — 

Essence  de  citron 2  gouttes. 

Essence  de  cajt^put 2        — 
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Apris  un  bain  faites-vous  masser  tout  le 
corps  avec  cette  preparation  et  votre  peau  lui 
devra  fraicheur,  fermete  et  parfum. 


PATE  IMTTANT  LE  COLORIS  DE  LA    PEAU    POUR  APPLICA- 
TIONS TOPiaUES  DANS  LES    CAS  D'eCZEMA    DES  MAINS 

LT  DES  DoiGTS.  (Uiina  de  Hambourg.) 

^  Poudre  de  riz lo      parties. 

Glycerine j  ^^  ^0,3      — 

Vinaigre 60        — 

M.  et  reduirepar  la  coction  a  80  parties. 


tAlT  MRGINAL  POUR  LA  TOILETTE   SECRETE  DES   DAMES 

(Gerard.) 

'^  Teinture  de  benjoin 50  grammes. 

Eau  de  roses ^  500        — 

Eau  de  M^lilot 449        — 

Perchlorure  de  fer i         — 

M.  S.  A. 

CRfeME  DE  TOILETTE  (FoSSati.) 

%  Lanoline 5  grammes. 

Huile  d'amandes  douces  ...  5         — 

Soufre  precipite 5         — 

Oxyde  de  zinc 2  gram.  50. 

Extrait  de  violette o     —     50. 

Extrait  d'orcanette.  Q,  s.  pour  colorer  en  rose. 
M.  S.  A. 
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Grke  i  la  lanoline,  cette  pommade  est 
tris  bien  absorb^e  par  la  peau.  EUe  est  trfes 
efficace  dans  le  traitement  externe  de  Facn^, 
des  boutons  et  des  rougeurs  du  visage,  de  ces 
petites  saillies  tubireuses  que  disignent  les 
expressions  de  tannes  ou  de  comidons,  si  nom- 
breuses  parfois  sur  la  face  des  adolescents. 


CONTRE  l'aDIPOSITE   DES  SEINS   (Kisch.) 

Tout  d'abord,  il  faut  enduire  les  seins  avec 
une  poijimade  i  riodoforme,  dont  void  la 
formule  : 

"JjP  lodoforme  pur  d^sodoris^  .    .  i  partie. 

Vaseline  pure 15     — 

V     Essence  de  menthe  poivr^e.    .  11  gouttes. 
M. 

Les  seins  sont  ensuite  enveloppSs  dans  des 
linges  chauds  imbibes  de  la  solution  sui- 
vante  : 

If  Alun I  partte. 

Acetate  de  plomb.    .....  15     — 

Eau  distill^e 11  gouttes. 

M. 

Par-dessus  les  linges  on  applique  un  papier 

n. 
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impermeable  et  on  laisse  le  tout  en  place  pen- 
dant 12  heures.  Les  onctions  et  les  envelop- 
pements  sont  rip^t^s  matin  et  soir.  Le  traite- 
ment  doit  etre  continue  pendant  plusieurs 
semaines. 

GERgURES  PAR  LE  FROID  (Monin.) 

"Jff  Eau  de  laitue 200  grammes. 

Glycerine  pure.    ......  50        — 

Teinture  de  P^rou 15        — 

Salicylate  de  soude 4        — 

M. 

En  lotions  matin  et  soir. 


ENGELURES   DU   NEZ  (Monin.) 

"Jff  Beurre  de  cacao 40  grammes. 

Huile  de  noisettes 10        — 

Acide  citrique  .......  50  centigr. 

Fr^cipit^  blanc 30        — 

Teinture  de  muse 20  gouttes. 

M. 

O  notions  3  fois  par  jour,  pr^c^d^es  de  lo- 
tions tildes  avec  I'eau  de  feuilles  de  noyer. 


$»<$ 


k 
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REMfeDE  CONTRE  LES  VERRUES  (KapOSi). 

"Jjf  Bichlorure  de  mercure.    ...         i  gramme. 
Collodion 30        — 

Faire  dissoudre. 

Enduire  avec  soin  la  verrue  avec  une  petite 
quantity  du  liquide  une  fois  par  jour.  Ce  re- 
made est  plus  efficace  et  plus  commode  que 
ceux  qui  ont  hth  recommand^s  jusqu'i  pre- 
sent. 


PANSEMENT  DES  CONDYLOMES  (Langlebert.) 

If  Poudre  de  sabine \  ..  ^  ^^^ 

—  d'alun  calcine  .    .    .   P ^  5  gram. 

—  de  calomel 2    — 

—  de  sublime  corrosif.    .       o    —       10. 
M.  S.  A. 

Pour  pansement  deux  fois  par  jour,  aprfes 
avoir  pr^alablement  d6tach6  ce  qui  reste  de  la 
pr6c6dente  application. 

»« 

TRAiTEMENT  DE  l'urticaire  rebelle  (Noel  Gu^neau 
de  Mussy.) 

%  Poudre  de  jaborandi.    .    .    .   \  x^  ^^  ^«„f;o^ 

^Extraitdegaiac |  ia  10  centigr. 

Benzoate  de  lithine 20      — 

M.  pour  une  pilule. 
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En  prendre  trois  par  jour. —  Bain  sulfureux 
tous  les  deux  jours. 

LARMOIEMENT  HIBERNAL  (GorCcki.) 

2^  Eau  distill^e  de  bleuets.   .    .    .  200  grammes. 

Alcool  de  Montpellier  ....  20        — 

Hydrolat  de  laurier-cerise   .    .  10        — 

Acide  borique  pur  .....  8        — 

M.  S.  A, 

Mclanger  une  cuilleree  a  soupe  de  cette  so- 
lution avec  autant  d'eau  chaude;  y  tremper 
des  compresses  de  toile  usee  et  bassiner  les 
yeux  3  ou  4  fois  par  jour  avec  ces  com- 
presses. 

Eviter  le  vent  et  la  poussiere. 

FARD  BLANC  GRAS  (Monin.) 

7C  Vaseline  blanche  ...       •   )  aa  o/^  ^^^.^^ 

Acide  ol^ique J  a4  20  grammes. 

Sous-nitrate  de  bismuth.    .    .        4      — 
Essence  de  romarin  .....       10  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 

pour  applications  quotidiennes,  et  poudrer  de 
fleur  de  riz. 
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RLGOsiTjfes  DU  VISAGE  (Startin). 

Tf/^  Eau  de  fleurs  d'oranger  ...  i  litre. 

Glycerine 50  grammes. 

Borate  de  soude 10      — 

M. 

pour  lotions  3  fois  par  jour,  et  recouvrir  de 
poudre  de  riz. 


TACHES  feRECTILES  OU  PIGMENTAIRES  (Monin.) 

On  peut  essay er  de  les  faire  disparaitre  en 
les  revetant  le  soir  de  collodion  chrysarobini, 
I  gramme  de  chrysarobine  pour  10  de  collo- 
dion ricini. 

DESTRUCTION  DES  TATOUAGES 

Le  D'  Variot,  mfedecin  des  prisons,  a  fait 
d'heureuses  tentatives  dans  ce  but  thirapeu- 
tique,  tentatives  qu'il  communique  en  ces 
termes  a  la  Soci^ti  de  biologies: 

«  Je  verse  d'abord,  sur  les  parties  de  peau 
tatou^es,  une  solution  concentree  de  tannin, 
puis  i  Taide  d'un  jeu  d'aiguilles  comme  en 
fabriquent  les  tatoueurs,  je  fais  des  piqAres 
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serrees  sur  toute  la  surface  de  peau  que  je  veux 
d^colorer.  J'lntroduis  ainsi  dans  la  partie  su- 
perficielle  du  derme  cutan6,  une  certaine 
quantity  de  tannin. 

tt  Je  passe  en  frottant  fortement  siir  toutes 
les  parties  que  j'ai  ainsi  piqu^es  au  tannin,  le 
crayon  de  nitrate  d* argent  ordinaire.  Je  laissp 
pendant  quelques  instants  la  solution  concen- 
rr^e  de  sel  d'argent  agir  sur  Tepiderme  et  le 
dermej  jusqu'i  ce  que  je  Voie  les  piqures  se 
detacher  en  noir  foiKi.  J'essuie  alors  la  solu- 
tioii  causlique,  et  la  surface  tatoute  est  deve- 
nue  noire  par  la  formation  d'un  tannate  d'argent 
qui  s'est  produit  dans  les  couches  superficiell^s 
de  la  peau* 

«  Les  deux  temps  de  cette  pe^te  operation 
peuvent  se  faire  trfes  vite  et  ne  provoquent 
qaune  douleur  mod^r^e.  » 

TACHES  DE  POUDRE  SUR  LA  PEAU  (FischeT.) 

Les  taches  bleu  noiratre  produites  sur  la 
peau  par  Taction  de  la  poudre  i  tirer  (apris 
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le  tir,  etc.)  s'enlfevent  par  un  lavage  avec  la 
solution  suivante  : 

Bi-iodure  d'ammonium  .    .   ]        .      .    , 
Eau  distiUee ]  P^'^^^^  ^S^^^^' 

puis  avec  de  I'acide  chlorhydrique  dilui, 
pour  faire  disparaitre  les  taches  pass^es  au 
rouge. 


TRAITEMENT  DES  OIGNONS  (Lcwis-SayrC.) 

Pour  traiter  Toignon,  le.  chirurgien  enroule 
autour  du  gros  orteil,  de*  sa  base  i  son  extr6- 
mit6  libre,  une  bandelette  de  diachylon,  et 
la  conduit  le  long  du  bord  interne  du  pied. 
On  lui  fait  contourner  le  talon,  et  on  la  ra- 
mine  jusqu'i  la  tSte  du  cinquifeme  mitararsien. 
On  la  fixe  i  ce  niveau  avec  une  autre  bande- 
lette transversale,  et  on  assujettit  le  tout  avec 
une  bande  roul6e.  Ordinairement,  il  faut, 
avant  de  procider  a  ce  pansement,  disposer  un 
petit  coussinet  de  diachylon  autoHr  de  Toignon, 
de  maniire  i  placer  celui-ci  au  fond  d'une 
sorte  de  cupule  qui  le  protfege. 
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Le  Bulletin  de  therapeutique  donne  la  m6- 
thode  suivante,  que  nous  avons  employee, 
deux  fois  deji,  avec  plein  succfes  : 

Aprfes  avoir  pris  un  bain  de  pieds,  on  sa- 
vonne  et  on  essuie  la  partie  malade.  On  dissout 
Tacide  phinique  cristallisi  en  passant  le  flacon 
sur  la  flamme  d'une  lampe  i  alcool  (ou  au 
bain-marie) :  puis,  avec  un  poingon  pointu,  on 
en  passe  une  bonne  couche  sur  toute  la  sur- 
face endurcie  de  Toignon  sans  dipasser  les  li- 
mites  decelui-ci.  Au  boutde  quelques  minutes 
d'^vaporation,  on  recouvre  cette  surface  d'un 
morceau  d'amadou  ou  de  papier  buvard  mis 
en  double,  afin  d'absorber  I'excident  d'acide 
carbolique  dont  la  causticity  pourrait  attaquer 
les  parties  saines,  que  Ton  garantira  au  pria- 
lable  par  une  couche  ipaisse  de  collodion 
dastique. 

Par  I'application  trfes  simple  de  cet  acide,  que 
Ton  r^p^tera  suivanl  la  gravity  de  la  maladie, 
k  divers  intervalles  de  trois  ou  quatre  jours, 
on  obtiendra  la  gudrison  complete  de  I'oi- 
gnon  du  pied,  mais  non  celle  de  la  deviation 
de  Torteil,  pour  laquelle  nousespirons  que  la 
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chirurgie  future  trouvera,  un  jour,  des  appa- 
reils  plus  utiles  que  ceux  que  nous  possidons 
actuellement. 


TRAITEMENT  bES  VARICES  (Kobert.) 

CjJ  Chlorure  de.baryum   ....         i  gr.  50 

Eau  distill^e 0,5. 

Lanoline 15  grammes. 

Huile  d'amande  douce  ....         5        — 

Dissoudre  le  chlorure  de  baryum  dansl'eau 
distill^e  par  agitation  et  a j outer  les  corps 
gras.  Frictionner  trois  fois  par  jour  les  veines 
dilat^es. 

De  plus,  prendre  chaque  jour,  k  Tint^rieur, 
3  cuiller^es  a  soupe  d'extrait  fluide  d'hama- 
melts  virginica. 

Amelioration  certaine. 


CREVASSES  DU  SEiN  (Monin.) 

T^  Glyc(irine  redistill^e  k  30^  .    .  40  grammes 

Teinture  de  baume  de  lolu#  .  5       — 

—  th^baique 2      — 

—  Salol  pul I       — 

M.  S.  A.^ 

pour  applications  3  fois  par  jour  k  Taide  d'un 
pinceau,  puis  recouvrir  d'ouate. 
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TRAITEMENT  DES  ENGELURES  (Monin.) 

'JP  Glycerine  pure 30  grammes. 

Teinture  d'iode.    •    •    •    •    •    ^  a 4    j       

—      d'opium.    .^  .    .    .    j 
M.  i 

pour  badigeonnages  3  fois^par  jour.  Appliqu6 
au  debut,  ce  traitement  est  abortif  et  pr6- 
venti£ 

AUTRE  FORMULE  (N.  G.  de  Mussy.) 

5f  Vin  de  quinquina  au  bordeaux      70  grammes.. 
Alcool  camphr^    .   1    .    .    .    .       30      — 

Teinture  d'arnica 12      — 

lodure  de  potassinm    •    •    •    ^  -a   ^      

Laudanum  Sydenham.   .    .   )  ^     ^ 
M. 

Envelopper  le  soir  les  doigts  dans  de  la  fla- 
nelle  imbib^e  de  cette  mixture. 


ENGELURES  ET  ECZEMA  CHRONIQ.UE  (Chennevifeve.) 

^  Eau  de  liiurier-cerise  ....     100  grammes. 

Antipyrine $0      — 

M.  S.  A. 

Cette  solution  conclntrie  s'applique.  en 
lotions  et  en  compresses,  et  est  suivie,  parait- 
il,  des  meilleurs  risultats. 
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^ _, 

TRAITEMENT  DE  l'eCZ^MA  (Brocq.) 

If  Acide  salicylique deogr.  50 

a  2  grammes. 

Oxyde  de  zinc  pulv.    •   •    •   <  aa  ^^      

Poudre  d'amidon ^  aa  24 

Lanoline  de 30  d  40  gr. 

Vaseline  de  .......    .       20  d  10  gr. 

Pour  100  grammes. 

Mdez  avec  soin  p(jur  faire  une  pdte  homo- 
gfene. 

Les  pommades  au  sous-nitrate  de  bismuth 
pur  ou  associ6  i  I'oxyde  de  zinc  donnent  par- 
fois  de  bons  risultats. 


COLLODION  CONTRE  LES  ENGELURES  (Billroth.) 

"Jff  Collodion 40  grammes. 

lode  cristallis^ i       — 

Faites  dissoudre. 

Badigeonner  les   parties  affect 6es  une  fois 
par  jour. 


GLYC^ROLlS  CONTRfi  L'ECZ^MA  (Vidal). 

2^  Glyc^role  d'amidon 30  grammes. 

Tannin )  aa    , 

Calomel j  ^^    ^      - 

M. 
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En  application,  matin  e^  soir,  dans  les  cas 
d'eczSma  sec  donnant  lieu  a  de  vives  d^man- 
geaisons. 


ECZEMA  CHRONIQUE  (SchmitZ.) 

"Jjf  Glycerine  pure 120  grammes. 

R^sorcine 15       — 

M.  S.  A. 

i  appliquer  matin  et  sdir  a  Taide  d'une  barbe 
de  plume. 


POMMADE  CONTRE  LE  PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR  (Besnier.) 

CjJ  Acide  salicylique 3  grammes 

Soufre  pr^cipit^ 1$       — 

Lanoline    ...'..)  aa  ^^ 

Vaseline ^^50       - 

M.  S.  A. 

Une  friction  chaque  soir ;  un  lavage  le  ma- 
tin; la  guirison  est  assurte  au  bout  de  huit 
jours. 


SAVON  CAMPHR6  (Derby.) 

'y  Pite  d'amandes  am^res  .    .    .  60  grammes. 

Teinture  de  ben  join  saturee..  40      — 

Camphre  pulv^ris^ 8      — 

Savon  blanc  de  Marseille ...  500      — 
M. 
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Faire  fondre  au  bain-marie,  passer  et  couler 
dans  des  monies. 

(Savon  recommandi  aux  nerveux,  rhumati- 
sants  et  herpitiques.) 


ECZEMA  DE  l'age  CRiTiauE  (J.  Ch^ron.)* 

1°  Prendre  dans  Teau  rougie,  i  chaque  repas, 
une  cuiller^e  i  caft  de  la  solution  : 

^  Ars^niate  de  soude 0,05. 

Eau  distill^e 1^0  grammes . 

2°  Prendre,  deux  fois  par  semaine,  le  purga- 
tif  suivant : 

Ijf  Citrate  de  magn^sie 3  5  d  40  gr. 

Sirop  de  groseille 20  grammes. 

Aqua  fontis 350      — 

Prendre  en'deux  fois  a  quinze  minutes  d'in- 
tervalle.  Bouillon  aux  herbes  ou  th6  16ger 
apres  la  premiere  selle. 

3°  Appliquer  tons  les  soirs,  trfes  Ugferement, 
sur  r^ruption,  la  pommade  suivante  :  * 
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lif  Pr^cipit^  blanc i  gramme. 

Vaseline 20      — 

Essence  de  roses 2  gouttes. 

4**  Tous  les  huit  ou  dix  jours,  faire  prati- 
quer  une  injection  sous-cutan6e  de  nitrate  de 
pilocarpine,  d'aprfes  la  formule  suivante  : 

^  Nitrate  de  pilocarpine  ....         o  gr.  10 
Eau  distill^e 5  grammes, 

Faire  une  injection  sous-cutanie  de  6  a 
10  gouttes. 

L'emploi  de  ce  dernier  moyen  est  contre- 
indiqu6  s'il  existe  une  maladie  de  coeur  ou 
des  gros  vaisseaux.  * 


SOLUTION  CONTRE    l'ECZEMA  DES  PAUPlfeRES  (Laillcr.) 

%  Eau  de  laurier  cerise 20  grammes. 

Glycerine 5      — 

Acide  ac^tique  cristallis^ ...        o  gr.  20 
M.  S.  A. 

Badigeonnages  quotidiens  avec  un  pinceau 
un  peu  dur. 
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iMPixiGo  DE  LA  FACE  (E.  Bcsnier.) 

Faire  tomber  les  croutes  et  appliquer  des 
compresses  d'eau  boriqute  au  i/iqsous  forme 
de  masque  :  on  met  trois  ou  quatre  com-  . 
presses  Tune  sur  Tautre  et  par-dessus  une 
,toile  fine  de  caoutchouc.  On  renouvelle  le 
pansement  toutes  les  heures. 

Aubout  dequarante-huit  heures,  onrecolivre 
les  surfaces  s^cr^tantes  d'un  carr6  d'empl^tre 
agglutinatif,  le  Vigo,  par  exemple.  Lag^n^ra- 
tion  de  nouvelles  pustules  cesse  rapidement. 

Le  docteur  Saerbs  recommande  I'essence  de 
ter^benthine  enapolicationcontrerimp^tigo  du 
cuir  chevelu  et  des  autres  regions  couvertes 
de  polls.  D  faut  6tendre  le  medicament  par 
une  friction  inergique  avec  les  doigts,  sur  la 
peau,  k  la  naissance  des  cheveux.  Cinq  mi- 
nutes environ  apr^s  cette  friction,  on  nettoie 
la  region  frictionn^e  avec  du  savon  ph^niqu^, 
puis  on  la  lave  ave(j  de  I'eau  chaude.  Ce  trai- 
tement^  doit  6tre  accompli  deux  ou  trois  fois 
par  jour;  il  produit  un  Uger  prurit,  mais  il 
n'est  pas  douloureux. 
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TRAITEMENT  DU  PSORIASIS  (BrOCq.) 

On  commence  par  dicaper  les  plaques  psoria- 
siques  en  fais^nt  prendre  au  malade  des  bains 
sulfureux,  des  bains  alcalins  ou  des  bains  de 
vapeur  :  puis  on  fait  sur  les  parties  malades 
une  friction  avec  une  des  preparations  sui- 
vante§  : 

Acide  pyrogallique  ....         de  5  d  lo  gr. 

Vaseline 100  grammes. 

M.  S.  A, 

Ou  bien  : 

Acide  ,  pyrogallique  .    ...  de5aiogr. 

Axonge '.  1$  grammes. 

Lanoline 85       — 

M.  S.  A. 

En   ajoutant  k   ces   preparations  un    peu 

d'acide  salicylique,  on  augmente  leur  effica- 

cii6  :  on  pent  done  se  servir  avec  avantage 

de  la  formule  suivante  : 

I 
Acide  pyrogallique  ....         de  5  i  10  gr. 

Acide  salicylique de  i  a  3  gr. 

Vaseline 100  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 
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U  faut  n'employer  les  preparations  d*acide 
pyrogallique  qu'avec  precaution,  et  ne  faire 
d'abord  des  frictions  que  sur  quelques  plaques  : 
car  Ton  a  observe  des  phinomenes  graves 
d'intoxication  g6n6rale  par  absorption  de  ce 
medicament.  (On  peut  blanchir  par  ce  pro- 
c6de  un  psoriasique  en  quatre  semaines  en- 
viron.) 

L'acide  pyrogallique  est  reellement  efficace  : 
il  est  inodore;  mais  il  tache  et  d^truit  le 
linge,  colore  en  noir  les  cheveux .  et  pro- 
voque  parfois  des  accidents  locaux  assez 
s^rieux. 


CONTRE  LA  TRANSPIRATION  DES  MAINS  (Edgerly.) 

Tif  Eau  de  Cologne 90  grammes. 

Teinture  de  belladone.    ...       15       — 
M.  S.  A. 

Se  frotter  les  mains  2  ou  3  fois  par  jour 
avec  une  demi-cuiller^e  de  cette  mixture.  Gu6- 
rison  rapide. 
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D^MANGEAISONS  DES  MAINS  (Monin.) 

"^  Lait  d'amandes 500  grammes. 

Hydrate  de  chloral 4      — 

Teinture  de  coquelicots  ...  5      — 
M.  S.  A. 


COKTRE  LA  PEAU  DITE  «  DE  GRENOUILLE  » 

(Monin.) 
Se  frictionner  tous  les  soirs  avec  : 

^  Alcool^  de  romarin 100  grammes. 

Glycerine 10      — 

Naphtol 5       — 

Essence  de  verveine i      — 

M.  b.  A.  —  Poudrer  d*amidon. 

CONTRE  LES  GERCURES  ET  LA  RUDESSE  DE  LA  PEAU 

(Vigier.) 

^  Eau  de  roses 100  grammes. 

Glycerine  neutre  d  30^  .    .    .       20      — 
Tannin 50  centigr. 

M. 

Se  frotter  les  mains  matin  et  soir  avec  quel- 
ques  gouttes  de  ce  fluide.  On  pent  aussi  I'ap- 
pliquer  au  visage  et  aux  Ifevres. 
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LINIMENT  CONTRE  LES  TANNES  (KapOsi.) 

Savon  vert 50  grammes. 

Alcool  i  900 100      — 

Dissolvez  i  une  douce  chaleur  et  ajoutez 
quelques  gouttes  d'essence  de  lavande  et  de 
bergamote. 

Apr^s  avoir  lave  la  peau  avec  de  I'eau  un 
peu  chaude,  on  la  frictionne  plus  ou  moins 
^nergiquement  avec  une  serviette-6ponge  im- 
bib^e  de  ce  liniment,  puis  on  procMe  i  I'ex- 
pulsion  des  tannes,  soit  en  les  exprimant  k 
Taide  de  I'ongle  des  deux  pouces,  soit  en  les 
comprimant  avec  I'extr^mit^  d'une  clef  de 
montre.  —  Apr^s  chaque  stance,  on  enduit 
la  peau  avec  un  corps  gras  bien  neutre^ 
comme  Thuile  d'amandes  douces,  ou  avec  la 
vaseline,  le  glyc6r6  d'amidon. 


TRAITEMENT  DES  ENGELURES 

i°Baigner  les  mains  matin  et  soir  dans  de' 
la  decoction  de  feuilles  de  noyer ; 

2°  Frictionner  ensuite  a  Talcool  camphr^; 
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3°  Poudrer  avec  le  mdange  suivant : 

Salicylate  de  bismuth  ....       lo  grammes. 
Amidon 90      — 

4°  Le  soir,  avant  de  mettre  cette  poudre, 
on  peut  frictionner  avec  : 

SlfrLes;    :   :    :    :    :    :    !"  so  grammes. 
Tannin i       — 

5°  Si  les  engelures  sont  ulc6r6es,  les  enve- 
lopper  de  feuilles  de  noyer  ramoUies  dans  I'eau 
chaude. 

6°  Enfin,  comme  preparation  interne  contre 
les  engelures  persistantes,  M.  Brocq  emploie 
des  pilules  de  quinine,  ergo  tine  et  digitale  i 
trfes  petites  doses  et  longtemps  prolongies.  On 
peut  y  ajouter  encore  la  belladone  i  dose 
presque  infinit^simale,  et,  sans  qu'on  sache 
pourquoi,  on  a  retir^  de  bons  r&ultats  de  ces 
pilules  : 

%  Sulfate  de  quinine i  gramme. 

Extrait  aqueux  d'ergot  de  seigle  o  gr.  50 

Poudre  de  digitale o  gr.  10 

Poudre  de  racine  de  belladone.  o  gr.  05 
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Pour  40  pilules.  Prendre  trois  pilules  par 
jour  pendant  un  mois  ou  six  semaines. 


DARTRES  L^GfeRES  DU  VISAGE  (Raycr.) 

%  Axonge  tres  fraiche 20  grammes. 

Pr^cipit^  blanc i       — 

M. 

pour  onctions  douces,  matin  et  soir.  (Dans 
Tecz^ma  sec,  et  dans  les  Eruptions  fendillees 
des  Ifevres  ou  de  la  region  nasale,  cons^cu- 
tives  au  froid  ou  i  Tirritation  d'un  coryza, 
par  exemple.) 


LOTION  CONTRE  LES  CLIGNEMENTS  DES  YEUX  CHEZ 

LES  MYOPES  (Macario.) 

%  Eau  de  fontaine 200  grammes, 

Sel  de  cuisine   .    .    .    .    •  40      — 

Cognac 25       — 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  bassiner  fr^uemment  les  yeux. 
Porter  des  verres  appropri^s. 
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ECZEMA  aLUiRE  (H^bra.) 


^gS^^Jdn^'""":::.!^ -grammes. 

Baume  du  P^rou i      — 

M. 

pour  onctions  matin  et  soir  le  long  du  bord 
libre  des  paupi^res. 

(Je  conseille  igalement  de  laver  friquem- 
ment  les  yeux  avec  une  solution  d'acide  ben- 
zoi'que  au  centi^me,  i  gramme  p.  loo  d'eaude 
plantain.  D'  E.  M.) 


RETRACTIONS  CICATRICIELLES  DE  LA  PEAU 

(A.  C.  Post.) 

L'auteur  vante  Temploi  du  sous-nitrate  de 
bismuth  contre  les  brulures  de  la  peau  et  la 
retraction  cicatricielle  consecutive.  Dans  ce 
dernier  cas,  il  divise  la  bride  cicatricielle,  et 
remplit  la  solution  de  continuity  d'une  assez 
grande  quantity  de  bismuth. 
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SAVON  ANTISEPTIQUE  (H^Ot). 

Cr6me  de  savonde  parfumeurs      90  grammes. 

Acide  borique 15       — 

(Incorporez  mecaniquement.) 


EAU  POUR  LE  VISAGE  (P.   Vigicr.) 

3^  Eau  de  roses.   • 100  grammes. 

Acide  borique i       — 

Essence  de  miel  d*Angleterre.  5  gouttes. 
M. 

Mouiller  soir  et  matin  le  visage  avec  cette 
lotion. 

ROUGEURs  ACNiSiauES  DUWiSAGE  (Hillairet.) 

"iC  Eau  distill^e  de  roses  ....  250  grammes. 

Alcool  camphre 30      — 

Soufre  pr^cipit^ 20      — 

Gomrae  Senegal  pulv^ris^e.   .  8      — 
M. 

pour  lotions  trois  fois  par  jour  avec  une  petite 
iponge.  Laisser  le  plus  longtemps  possible  la 
poudre  jaune  qui  se  depose  sur  le  visage. 
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Ea^MA  FACIAL  (Caicnave), 
^  Eaa  distilli^e  de  tilleuL    .    .    .     300  gramme , 

-    chlorVdrique.   .   .    .  p20go«ttes. 
M,  (pour  lotions  analogues) 

A  rinterieur,  tisanes  amtres,  bains  alcalins 
et  de  vapeurSj  eaux  minerales  uaturelles  arse- 
nicales  —  regime  doux, 

coupERosE  FAciALE  (LcroyO 

'Tf  Soufre  prt^aptt^^ \ 

Glycerine  purifi^e .    .    .    .    .  j 

Craie  pr^cipit^e.       .       .       ;  di  8  grammes. 

Eau  de  kurier-cerise    .    ,    .   \ 

Alcool  recti fi(^    ,,...>/  , 

•  M.  S.  A, 

Laver  tous  les  soirs  la  face  i  I'eau  de  son 

tiMe,  puis  frictlonner  avec  cette  mixture^  et 

recouvrir  d*un  masque  de  gutta-percha  lami- 

,n6e.  (Regime  vegetal;  sue  d'herbes,  eaux  al- 

caliiies.) 

*«« 

REMADE  ABORTIF   DE   L'ORGELET 

Certaines  personnes,  notamment  celles  qui 
ont  de  belles  et  larges  paupi^res,  som  sujettes 
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i  des  orgelets  k  r^pitition,  qui  menacent  tou- 
jours  la  beauti,  font  tomber  les  cils  et  dh- 
forment  les  bords  palpibraux.  Nous  leur  con- 
seillons,  soir  et  matin,  de  laver  les  paupiferes 
avec  de  Teau  distill^e  de  plantain  additionnie 
de  bicarbonate  de  sonde  et  de  quelques  gouttes 
d'eau  de  Cologne.  Dhs  que  Tirritation  d'un 
foUicule  palpebral  se  manifestera,  on  prendra, 
toutes  les  deux  heures,  sur  du  sucre,  une 
goutte  de  teinture  de  belladone,  et  Ton  fera 
des  lotions  d'eau  de  sureau  chaude  sur  les  pau- 
piires.  (D'  E.  M.) 


COUPEROSE  FACIALE 

Les  preparations  i  base  de  sulfure  de  po- 

tasse  sont  ordinairement  trfes  efficaces  au  dd- 

but  de  cette  affection.  Elks  n'ont  que  I'incon- 

vinient  de  leur  odeur.  Qr,  Pierre  Vigier  a 

trouvi  que  la  formule 

Sulfure  de  potasse  .....         i  gramme. 
Teinture  de  benjoin    ...         i       — 
.  Eau  distill^e •    .     lOOP     — 

d^gage  un  parfiim  se  rapprochant  beaucoup 
de  la  fleur  d'acacia. 
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Le  priparateur  devra  avoir  soin  de  passer 
ce  melange  i  travers  un  linge,  afin  de  ne  pas 
laisser  des  fragments  de  risine  de  benjoin 
dans  le  liquide. 

Si ,  dans  cette  formule ,  on  remplace 
50  grammes  d'eau  distilliepar  autantd'eau  de 
roses,  on  obtient  un  autre  parfum^^  qui,  comme 
agriment,  ne  le  c^de  en  rien  au  pr6c6dent. 


PRfeVENTION   DES  PiaURES   DE   MOUSTiaUES   AUX 
MAINS  ET   AU  VISAGE 

Laver  les  parties  d^couvehes  avec  Tinfusion 
concentr^e  de  quassia  amara. 


DARTRES  FARINEUSES  DU  VISAGE  (Monill.) 

Tjfi  Coldcream 30  grammes. 

Bicarbonate  de  soude  ....         2      — 
T^r^benthine  de  Chio.    ...         3       — 

Teinture  de  vanille  .  •    1  aa  ^ 

%—      d'ambre i  ^^  ^      "" 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  onctions  trois  fois  par  jour. 
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.     feRYTHfeME  SOLAIRE  (Vldal.) 

Faire  le  jour  des  lotions  vinaigries  et  appli- 
quer,  la  nuit,  des  cataplasmes  d'amidon  froid 
arroses  d'eau  blanche  ou  d'une  solution  de 
chloral  alcoolisie. 


fePAISSISSEMENT  DE  l'^piderme  (Thin.) 

On  gu^rit  cette  affection  par  Templdtre  sa- 
licyl6  a  la  gutta-percha. 


ECZEMA  FACIAL  (Lassar.) 

'y.  Vaseline  blanche $0  grammes. 

Oxydedezinc I  ii-x:      — 

Amidon  de  bl^  pulv^ris^ .    ,   )       "^ 

Acide  salicylique 2      — 

M.  • 

Matin  etsoir,  onctionsjavec  cette  pommade, 
qui  adhere  intimement  etne  pent  fetre  essuy^e 
pendant  le  sommeil. 
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TACHES  PIGMENTAIUES,    MASQUE  DE    LA  GROSESSE,  ETC. 

(^onin.) 

"^  Kaolin 4  grammes. 

Lanoline 10      — 

•     Glycerine 4 

CarDonate  de  magn^sie  . 

Oxyde  de  zinc 

M.  S.  A. 


I  4a    2      — 


en  applications  sur  le  visage,  et  kisser  s^cher. 

DEMANGEAISONS  DU  VISAGE  (Monin) . 

•y  Eau  tiede 300  grammes 

Bromure  potassique 5       — 

Hydrate  de  chloral i       — 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  laver  le  visage;  au  moment  de  la  pubert6, 
des  epoques  menstruelles,  et  surtout  de  Tag 
critique,  ces  lotions  dissipent  le  prurit  du  visage 
et  diminuent  les  boufF(Jes  de  chaleur  faciales. 


e 


PATE  CONTRE  LES  TACHES  DE  ROUSSEUR  (Unna). 

-y  Eau  distill^e )  ..    ^  „.„„^^c 

Dextrine |  ad  10  grammes. 

Glycerine 15       — 

Oxyde  de  zinc 10      — 

Oxychlorate  de  bismuth  ...         2      — 

Sublim^ 30  centigr. 

M. 
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faire  cuire  jusqu'a  consistance  de  p^te.  Appli- 
quer  chaque  soir  sur  les  ^phelides. 

CONTRELES  POINTS  NOIRS  DE  LA  PEAU  (H^bra.) 

£viter  les  pommades.  Faire  chaque  matin 
des  lotions  avec  : 

JjC  Eau  de  roses \ 

Alcool \  iiio  grammes. 

Glycerine ) 

Borax $       — 

M. 

puis  trictionner  avec  : 

^  Alcool  rectifi^ 80  grammes. 

Alcool^  de  lavande 10      — 

Savon  noir 40      — 

M. 


LOTION  ANT^PHELiauE  (Hardy.) 

Ijf  Sublim^. I  gramme. 

Sulfate  de  zinc      j  . .  

Acetate    de  plomb j  aa  2 

EaudistiU^e Q-s.  Dourdis- 

)      soudre. 

Eau  distill^^ 260  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 

13 
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Matin  et  soir,  lotions  avec  cette  mixture 
que  I'on  6tend  d'abord  d'eau  chaude^  pour 
t^ter  la  susceptibility  cutan^e.  Elle  amfene  un 
peu  de  rougeur  et  de  desquamation,  et  finit 
par  entrainer  la  disparition  des  taches  pigmen- 
taires.  .  Lorsque  celles-ci  sont  tr^s  superfi- 
cielles,  on  peut  se  contenter  de  la  pommade 
suivante  : 

^  Huile  de  ricin 30  grammes. 

Cire  blanche j 

Paraffine [  ^^    $         — 

Sperma-ceti ) 

Acide  salicylique 2        — 

Essence  d'afnandes  am^res.    .       15  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 

pour  applications  chaque  soir  (A^onin). 


COKTRELES  TACHES  DE  ROUSSEUR  REBELLES  (Monin.) 

•y  Lait  virginal 100  grammes. 

Glycerine  pure 60        — 

Acide  chlorhydrique  m^d.  .    .  10        — 
Chlorhydrate  d'ammoniaque  .         8        — 
M.S.  A. 

Toucher  matin  et  soir  les  taches  avec  un 
pinceau  i  aquarelle  imbibe  de  cette  mixture. 
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Elle  s'applique  ^galement  aux  pigmentations 
anomales  des  mains. 

■  * 

VELOUTINE  POUR  VISAGES  D^LICATS  (Motlin.) 

^  Poudre  de  talc  de  Venise.  .  h^  ^q  grammes. 

—  de  lycopode.    .    .    .  )  ° 

—  de  tannin    (proc^dtJ  i 
Pelouze)*! >  M  10      — 

Acide  borique  porphyrist^    .  ) 
Essence  de  patchouly  ...     Q..  S.  pour  parf. 
M. 

A  appliquer  i  la  houppe  sur  les  visages 
sujets  aux  efflorescences,  eryth^mes  ou  offrant 
tendance  a  r^piderme  parchemin6,  etc.  Oindre 
pr^alablement,  avec  la  glycerine  redistill^e 
tr^s  pure,  les  parties  i  poudrer. 


ACNE  CONFLUENTE  (Monin.) 

i*^  Matin  et  soir,  onction  avec  la  mixture 

suivante : 

'y  Glycerine 40  grammes. 

Oxyde  de  zinc $       — 

Teinture  de  savon 10      — 

Alun  de  potasse  * 2      — 

M.  S.  A. 
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2^  Tous  les  *'deux  jours,  prendre,  le  matin  k 
jeun,  une  cuiller^e  k  soupe  du  melange  sui- 
vant :  ^   c 

1£  Huile  de  ricin )  aa       ..•     jl    i 

^  Glycerine  tr^s  pure  ....  J  ^^  P^rues  ^gales 

M. 

^^ 

ecziSma  pituitaire  (Monin.) 

Tjf  Eau  distill^e  de  mdilot.  .    .   .  200  grammes. 

Glycerine  tr^s  pure  .    .        .    .  40      — 

Sulfate  de  cuivre 3       — 

Essence  d'amandes  am^res.    .  10  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 

Intxoduire,  matin  et  soir,  dans  la  narine 
malade,  un  bourdonnet  d'ouate  hydropMile 
boriqu^e  imbibee  de  cette  mixture,  et  le  main- 
tenir  pendant  10  minutes  environ.  La  gu6rison 
s'opfcre  en  trois  ou  quatre  jours. 

»-« 

TOPIQUE  CONTRE    LA  COUPEROSE   (Monin.) 

^  Baume  du  P^rou 40  grammes, 

lodoforme 2      — 

Huile  de  bouleau.    .    .    . 


Extrait  de  ratanhia  •    %  .    .  j     ^   ^ 
Essence  de  g4ranium  ....       10  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 
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En  badigeonnages  matin  et  soir,  et  recou- 
vrir  de  gaze  glyc^rinte. 


POMMADE  POUR  LES   ENGELURES  CHEZ   LES  SCROFULEUX 

(Iscovesco.) 

"jfC  lodoforme 50  centigr. 

Naphtol  p $0      — 

Vaseline. 40  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 


TRAITEAfENT  DES  ENGELURES  REBELLES  (Monin.) 

^  Vaseline  camphr^ie 45  grammes. 

Borate  de  soude 5       — 

Bichromate  de  potasse.   ...         i       — 

Huile  de  bouleau 20  gouttes. 

Essence  d'aspic 20      — 

M.  S.  A. 

En  onctions  3  fois  par  jt)ur,  puis  recouvrir 

de  gants   de  fil  pr^alablement   lav^s  k  Teau 

chaude. 

^^ 

POMMADE  CONTRE  L*ACNfi  PUNCTATA  (Monin.) 

"J^  Cerat  de  Galien 40  grammes. 

Ammoniaque  liquide    ....         4      — 
Essence  de  reine-des-pr^s    .   .         2      — 

Vinaigre  rosat i       — 

M.  S.  A.  pour  frictionner  soir  et  matin. 
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TRAITEMENT  ABORTIF  DES  CLOUS  (Motlin.) 

Badigeonner  fr^quemment  le  furoncle  avec 
parties  6gales  de 

Teinture  d'iode ) 

—       d'arnica [id. 

Alcool  camphrt^ ) 

M. 

A  rint^rieur,  boire  de  I'eau  de  goudron. 


TRAITEMENT  ABORTIF  DU  FURONCLE  (Heitzmann.) 

'y  Em platre  diachylum 4  parties. 

—        de  savon 2       — 

Acide  salicylique 2       — 

M.  S.  A. 

A  appliquer  sur  la  petite  tumeur  au  d^but. 
R^sultats  constaminent  favorables,  ditTauteur . 

TRAITEMENT  DE  l'aNTHRAX  (Monin.) 

Appliquer  trois  fois  par  jour  un  cataplasme 
d'amidon,  bouilli  dans  une  decoction  concen- 
tr6e  de  fleurs d'arnica.  Saupoudrer  chaque  ca- 
taplasme avec    de    I'acide  borique  finement 
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pulverise.  Le  furoncle  et  Tanthrax  s'atrophient 
en  quelques  jours  sous  Taction  de  ce  traite- 
ment  topique  tr^s  efficace. 

Dans  le  cas  de  furonculose  confluente, 
donner  chaque  matin  une  cuiller^e  de  : 

If  Glycerine  pure  d  300  ...    .  250  grammes. 

Acide  phenique  crist 4      — 

Essence  de  badiane 20  gouttes. 

M.  S.  A. 

dans  de  Tinfusion  de  penstes  sauvages. 

TACHES  PIGMENTAIRES 

Le  D*"  Delthil  emploie  avec  succfes  contre 
elles  les  lotions  dieau  oxygenee, 

Lorsque  les  taches  sont  d'origine  syphili- 
tique,  notre  savant  maitre,  le  D"*  Mauriac  les 
recouvre  d'un  linge  fin  imbibe  de  la  solution 
suivante  : 

"Jf  Eau  distill^e 100  grammes. 

—  de  Cologne 40      — 

Teinture  d'eucalyptus  ....         6      — 

Chlorhydrate  d'aramoniaque   .  60  centigr. 

Sublime  corrosif 20       — 

M. 
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CONTRE  LE  MASaUE  DE  LA  GROSSESSE  (Mooin.) 

'2^  Beurre  de  cacao )  • , 

^Huiledericin.   ..;;:.   |  ^^  lo  grammes. 

Oxyde  de  zinc 20  centigr. 

Pr^cipit^  blanc 10      — 

Essence  de  roses      .    .       .    .       10  gouttes. 
M.  (Pour  onctions  matin  et  soir.) 

TRAITEMENT  DES  TACHES  PIGMENTAIRES  (Unna.) 

On  lave  la  peau  i  I'alcool  et  Ton  applique 
sur  les  taches  de  petites  plaques  d^empldtre 
au  pricipiU  blanc,  que  Ton  garde  toute  la  nuit. 

Pendant  le  jour,  on  applique  avec  un  pin- 
ceau  la  mixture  suivante,  que  Ton  laisse  s6- 
cher  : 


^  Amidon  de  riz  .    .    . 
Oxyde  de  bismuth   . 
Craie  pr^par^e  . 
Onguent  de  glycerine 
Eau  de  roses.  .    .    . 
M.  S.  A. 


4i  2  grammes. 

4  — 
10  — 
90  gouttes. 


Quand  les  taches  spnt  tr6s  rebelles,  on  pent 
employer  aussi  le  remade  ^nergique  d'Hebra, 
consistant  en  applications  de  collodion  ilas- 
tique  renfermant  i  p.  100  de  sublim6. 
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BAIN  POUR   RAFFERMIR  LES  CHAIRS 

^  Vinaigre  fort ,.  j 

Teinture  de  benjoin.    .    .    .  >  ai  200  gram. 

—      de  roses  rouges.   .  ) 
M.  S.  A. 

pour  verser  dans  Teau  d'un  bain. 

POUDRE  POUR  LES  SEINS  (Monitl.) 

1£  Farine  de  riz )  ..  ,^^  „^^^ 

^     -      de  marrons  d'Fnde  .  i  ^^  ^^^  S^'^"^' 

Poudre  d'amandes am^res   .  )  ..     ^_ 

-       d'iris i  ^    50      - 

Magn^sie  calcin^e 10       — 

Essence  de  bois  de  Rhodes.  .  5       — 

M. 

^^ 

PATES  d'amandes  POUR  LES  MAINS  (Gazenavc.) 

"^  Amandes    douces     et    am^res  ^ 

pil^es 250  grammes. 

Jus  de  citron 60  — 

Lait 30  — 

Huile  d'amandes  douces  ...  90  — 

Eau-de-vie  i  20<^ 180  — 

M. 

13 
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FORMULES  DE  FARDS 

(Izard.) 

Tff  Sous  chlorure  de  bismuth 
Talc  de  Venise  pulv^ris^  . 

Axonge  

Blanc  de  baleine  .... 

. ' .     100  1 
.   .       60 
.    .       60 
.    .       20 

grammes . 

Glycerine  tres  pure 40 

F.  S.  A.  (fard  blanc  solide). 

*"" 

C{^  Eau  de  roses 

Sous-chlorure  de  bismuth. 

.    .     $00  grammes. 
.    .     100         - 

Glycerine  pure 

M.  S.  A. 

.    .     100 

— 

Triturez  et  mdangez  longtemps. 
Conservez  dans  des  flacons  herm^tiquement 
bouch^s,  et  agitez  avant  I'usage. 


3^H^ 


VELOJTINE 

"J^  Amidon  de  bl^.   .    .    •   . 

Poudpe  de  lycopode.    •   . 

Sous-chlorure  de  bismuth 

Essence  de  geranium  .    . 

—      de  Santal.    .    .    . 

F.  S.  A. 


500  grammes. 
100        — 
100        — 

4        ■— 
6       .— 


POMMADE  ASTRINGENTE  (POUR  LES  MUaUEUSES)  (Monin.) 

"Jjf  Vaseline  blanche 30  grammes. 

Extrait  de  ratanhia 4        — 
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Teint.  de  roses  de  Provins  .    )  aa    ^  ^,..^«,oc 
Teinture  de  vanille  .    .    .    .    !  ^^   ^  grammes. 
—        de  capsicum  ....       50  centigr. 
M.  S.  A. 

On  peut  alterner  cette  preparation  avec 
les  lavages  de  maceration  de  quinquina  gris 
(corticem  virginitatis,  kinam  Peruviana  appel- 
lant). 


TRAITEMENT  DES  VERRUES 

Appliquer  chaque  jour  deux  fois  et  mainte- 
nir  le  plus  possible  en  contact,  un  morceau  de 
papier  brouillard  enduit  de  savon  noir.  La 
verrue  disparaitra  pen  i  peu  par  le  grattage. 

Ce  traitement,  vchs  ancien,  est  6galement 
applicable  aux  cors  aux  pieds. 


DESTRUCTION  DES  VERRUES  (Esmarch.) 

%  Acide  ars^uieux  ......).*    ,  „.^,v.«,J 

Sulfate  de  morphine.    .    .    .   ^^    i  gramme. 

Calomel 8        — 

Gomme  arabique  pulv^rist^e.    .       48        — 
M. 

Chaque  jour  on  projettera  un  peu  de  cette 
poudre  sur  la  surface  i  cauteriser,  qu'on  aura 
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pr^alablement  depouill^e   de   son  ^piderme. 
Un  autre  escharotique  efficace  et  indolore 
est  celui  de  Latour  : 

'y  Chlorure  de  zinc 50  grammes. 

Nitrate  de  zinc 100        — 

Eau 80        — 

faites  dissoudre  k  chaud. 

Quand  le  m^ange  refroidit,  ajoutez  75  par- 
ties de  farine  de  froment  pour  100  parties  du 
melange,  et  faites  une  pate,  qu'on  appliquera 
sur  la  surface  k  caut^riser. 

^•« 

VERRUES,  CORS,  ^PAISSISSEMENT  DE  L'^I  IDERME 

(Barbier.) 

"J^  Acide  ac^tique J  .  * 

Teinture  d'iode S 

Une  goutte  matin  et  soir  use,  couche  par 
couche,  toute  production  ^pidermique. 


TRAITEMENT   TOPiaUE    DES    FURONCLES  ET    DES  PETITS 

PKLEGMONS  (Monin.) 

'y  Vaseline 20  grammes. 

Extrait  d'arnica i         — 
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Acide  borique 3  grammes. 

Teinture  de  tolu 20  gouttes. 

M.  pour^pplications. 

^^ 

TOPiQUE  coNTRE  LES  CORS  ^Pifrre  Vigicr.) 

'^C  Acide  salicylique i  gramme. 

Extrait  de  cannabis  indica   .    .       50  centigr. 

Alcool  d  90^ I  gramme. 

Ether  a  620   .  ^ 2  gr.  50. 

Collodion  elastique 5  grammes. 

M.  dans  un  flacon  bien  bouch^. 

Tous  les  deux  jours,  durant  une  semaine, 
badigeohner  I'excroissance  cornee,  a  I'aide  d'un 
petit  pinceau  tremp^  dans  cette  mixture. 

Bientot,  fe  cor  s'enifeve  aisement  sous  la 
pression  du  doigt,  ou  i  la  suite  d'un  bain  de 
pieds. 

TRMTEMENT  DES  LOUPES 

On*extirpe  les  loupes,  de  mSme  que  toutes 

les  tumeurs  qui  menacent  la  beaut^,  par  di- 

verses  m^thodes  (bistouri,  caustiques,  etc). 

.Mais  on  peut  guerir  les  loupes  sans  operation, 

en  injectant,  selon  la  m^thode  de  Vidal,  huit 
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k  dix  gouttes  d'^ther  dans  leur  cavit^,  tous 
les  deux  jours  (i  I'aide  d'ljne  seringue  de  Pra- 
vaz),  jusqu'i  disparition  de  la  tumeur.  Pas  de 
cicatrice. 

Chez  les  suiets  pusillanimes,  le  D'"  Carreaux 
pr^conise  le  traitement  suivant  : 

Trois  frictions  par  jour  avec  un  melange  de 
parties  ^gales  d'essencor  de  t^r^benthine  et 
d'acide  chlorhydrique,  jusqu'i  ce  que  le  ma- 
lade  eprouve  une  cuisson  vive.  Dans  Tinter- 
valle,  on  appliquera,  sur  toute  la  surface  de  la 
tumeur,  un  empl^tre  de  cigue  et  de  Vigo,  par- 
ties 6gales,  que  Ton  gardera  jiuit  et  jour. 
Chaque  fois  que  I'oi!  retirera  I'empl^tre  pour 
pratiquer  une  friction,  on  aura  soin  d'essuyer 
la  peau  k  sec,  afin  que  le  melange  irritant  pro- 
duise  son  efFet  maximum.  On  continuera  les 
frictions  jusqu'a  Tapparition  des  sympt6mes 
inflammatoires,  qui  se  montrent  ordinairement 
au  bout  de  huit  i  dix  jours.  On  les  cessera 
alors  pour  continuer  Tapplication  de  Templltre 
jusqu*i  gu^rison. 
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SOINS  A  DONNER  AUX  ONGLES 

La  meilleure  poudre  pour  les  ongles  est  de 
Toxyde  d'^tain  en  poudre,  parflim^  d'essence 
de  lavande  et  colore  avec  le  carmin.  On  la 
frotte  sur  I'ongle  a  Taide  d'un  polissoir  en 
cuir  (Piesse). 

Les  ongles  des  pieds  doivent  Stre  coupes  re- 
guli^rement,  k  la  sortie  des  pediluves.  II  ne 
faut  pas  les  couper  trop  en  rond,  sous  peine 
de  produire  Vongle  incarne.  Celui-ci,  d'ailleurs, 
disparait  toujours,  lorsqu'il  est  soign^dfes  le  d^- 
but,  par  les  badigeonnages  au  perchlorure  de  fer . 

Les  ongles  des  mains  ne  doivent  etre  ni 
trop  longs  ni  trop  courts.  On  doit  les  tailler  a 
la  lime,  et  non  avec  des  ciseaux,qui  d^ter- 
minent  des  eclats. 

Nous  avons  d6ja  donn^  la  mani^re  de  faire 
usage  du  cure- ongles*. 

«  Nous  ne  saurions  trop  nous  elever  contre  la  mauvaisc 
habitude  de  se  manger  les  ongles.  II  faut  kisser  aux  alieues 
lypemaniaques  cette  coutume,  qui  entraine  des  gastralgies  et 
des  amygdalites  chroniques,  par  renchassement,  dans  les 
muqueuses,  des  fragments  pointus  arraches  a  ces  productions 
de  I'ipiderme. 
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BAIN  ANTisPASMODiauE  (Topinard.) 

l£  Essence  de  romarin  ....)», 

*        -rdethym ]^   2  grammes. 

Alcool  k  90° .       30      — 

M.  S.  A.  pour  un  bain. 

On  vante  ^galement  les  bains  avec  Tinfusion 
de  tilleul,  avec  les  infusions  de  lierre,  de 
feuilles  d'oranger,  etc. 

GLYC^RE  PARASITICIDE  (P.  Vlgier.) 

^  Sublimd  corrosif 5  grammes. 

Glyc<irine  anglaise 100      — 

M.  S.  A. 

0^ 

pouDRES^coNTRE  LE  CORYZA  (Pierre  Vigier.) 

Les  difi6rentes  poudres  en  usage  se  rap- 
portent  a  peu  prfes  k  la  suivante  : 

^  Ghlorhydrate  de  morphine.    .  o  gr.  05. 

Poudre  de  gomme 4  grammes. 

Sous-nitrate  de  bismuth  ...  6       — 

Poudre  de  guimauve    ....  6      — 
Melez  soigneusement . 
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Celle  que  nous  aliens  indiquer  poss^de  des 
propri^tes  ailtiseptiques  suscefltibles  de  com- 
battre  le  microbe  probable  du  coryza.  EUe 
est  i  base  d'acide  borique.  L'amidon  y  entre 
comme  un  excipient  dont  on  peut  varier  les 
doses,  et  le  benjoin  pour  sa  suave  odeur  et 
son  acidebenzoiqueantiseptique. 

En  voici  la  composition  : 

%  Amidon  en  poudre   .    .    .    .   ] 

Acide  borique  id >  H  10  grammes. 

Teinturede  benjoin  de  Siam  ) 

Melez,  triturez  ijn  instant,  passez  16gfere- 
ment  humide  i  un  tamis  de  crjp,  et  faites 
s^cher. 


POUDRE  CONTRE  l'oz£ne  (Meyer.) 

^  Poudre  de  charbon  ....  J 

Poudre  de  quinquina  .    .    .  [  aa  P.  E. 
Poudre  de  myrrne  ,    .    .    .  ) 

Pour  priser. 


PRURIGO  SENILIS  (Monin.) 

Ajouter  i  I'eau  d'un  bain  500  grammes  de 
liqueur  de  Labarraque,.250  grammes  d'ami- 
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don  et  250  grammes  de  gelatine,  etresterqua- 
rante  minutes  dans  ce  bain  chloro-gilatino- 
amidonni.  Les  d^mangeaisons  cessent  apr^s 
le  premier  bain,  et  Teruption  disparait  apres 
deux  ou  trois  semblables. 

ACNfi  INDURATA  (Maurin.) 

Of  Eaudistill^e  ........  30  grammes. 

Teinture  de  benjoin 2       — 

Goudron 20      — 

M.  S.  A. 

Pour  lotions  frequentes  jusqu'i  inflamma- 
tion. 

^  Glycerine 300  grammes. 

Creosote i       — 

M. 

Onction  chaque  soir*]usqu'i  inflammation 
vive,  et  poudrez  avec  riz  cru  porphyrisi. 
Alois  i  I'intirieur. 


ACNt  VULGAIRE  (CEstreiclier.J 

1>C  Naphtol  p \ 

Camphre J  4i  10  grammes . 

Vaseline ) 
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Soufre 50  grammes 

Savon  noir 15       — 

Craie  blanche 5       — 

Cette  pdte  iie  doit  6tre  appliqu^e  que  pen- 
dant quinze  minutes  i  cause  de  la  forte  irrita- 
tion qu'elle  produit. 

Nous  pr^ftrons  la  p^te  k  la  r^sorcine  que 
recommande  M.  Isaak. 

^  R^sorcine 2,5  a         5  grammes, 

Oxyde  de  zinc I  M    <:       

Poudre  d'araidon !         ^ 

Vaseline  jaune 10      — 

M.  S.  A. 

Cette  p^te  doit  etre  laissee  jour  et  nuit  sur 
les  parties  affect^es,  si  la  profession  du  malade 
le  permet.  Dans  le  cas  contraire,  on  ne  Tap- 
plique  que  pour  la  nuit  et  on  Fenleve  le  matin 
(au  moyen  de  Thyile  d'olive  et  de  ouate). 
Pendant  le  jour,  les  parties  affect^es  sont  re- 
couvertes  de  poudre. 


SUEURS  DES  PIEDS  (Bardet.) 

Se  laver  les  pieds  tons  les  matins  en  hiver, 
matin  et  soir  en  ete,   et  faire  des  lotions  k 
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Talcool  apr^s  le  bain  de  pied.  Changer  de 
chnussettes  to  us  les  jours  et  verser  sur  celles- 
ci  une  petite  quantite  de  la  poudre  suivante  : 

Talc .    ,*  .  .  •  60  grammes^ 

Sous-nitrjte  de  bismuth.  .  ,  45      ^^ 

Permanganate  de  potasse  .  ,  13 

Salicyktc  de  soude  ,    ,    ,  .  .  2 

Cette  poudre  doit  6tre  soigneusement  por- 
phyrisjJe  de  nianiire  i  former  un  melange  Im- 
palpable, 

*^ 

SUEURS  DU  CORPS 

Beaucoup  de  personnes,  et  particuHirement 
les  femmes  rousscs,  exhalentj  ]orsqu'elles,oat 
tr^s  chaudj  une  odeur  sure  fort  dsisagr^able 
qui  est  due  aux  acides^  valcrianique  et  ca- 
proique  ^Itmin^s  par  la  sueur,  Cetre  odeur  dis- 
parait  ou  se  trouve  tr^s  dimiiiuee  en  poudrant 
le  buste  avec  la  poudre  suivante^  k  Taide  d'unc 
houppe  21  poudre  de  viz  : 

Poudre  de  n^ 60  grammes. 

Sous-nitrate  de  bismuth  .    ,    ,  ij      — 

Pennangaiiatede  potasse.    .    .  10      — 
Poudre  de  talc  .......         S       ~^ 
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Comme  la  pr^c^dente,   cette  poudre   doit 
6tre  impalpable. 

SUEUR   DES  PIEDS  (LcgOUX.) 

OjC  Glycerine 10  gramraes. 

Perchlorure  de  fer  liquide  .    .       30      — 
Essence  de  bergamote.    ...       20  gouttes. 

Badigeonner  les  pieds,  matin  et  soir,  avec 
un  pinceau  trempi  dans  cette  mixture. 


BROMiDROSis  PEDUM  (Pol  Vernon.) 

T>(  Es^  distill^e.    .......  200  grammes. 

Bichromate  de  potasse .    ...  30      — 

Essence  de  lavande 2      — 

M.  S.  A. 

Pour  badigeonnages  interdigitaux  matin  et 
soir. 

BROMIDROSIS  PEDUM  (GafFard.) 

"J^  Oxyde  rouge  de  plomb  ...         i  gramme. 
Sous-acetate  de  plomb  liq  .    .       29      — 
M.  S.  A. 

Badigeonner  chaque  semaine  avec   ce  li- 
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quide  les   intervalles  digitaux.    Gu^rison    en 
deux  ou  trois  mois. 

suEURS  PROFUSES  (N^ligan.) 

Faire  des  lotions  avec  I'eau  aussi  chaude 
qu'on  pent  la  supporter,  et  administrer,  toutes 
les  heures,  une  cuiller^e  a  soupe  de  la  potion 
suivante  : 

'y  Eau  distill^e 150  grammes. 

Vinaigre  distill^ 60      — 

Hydr.  laurier-cerise 8      — 

Sirop  simple 24      — 

M.  S.  A. 


XV 

FORMULES  POUR  LES  DENTS 
ET  LA  BOUCHE 


POMMADE  CONTRE  LES  GERguRES  DES  LfeVRES 

'y  HuUe  d'amandes  douces  .    .  .     125  grammes. 

Blanc  de  baleine ) 

Cire  blanche [  aa25       — 

Racine  d'orcanette ) 

Essence  de  laurier )  ii   2      

—      d'amandes    .    .    .    .  ) 
M.  S.  A. 

fondez  et  filtrez. 


GERguRES  DES  LfeVRES  (Monin.) 

^  Beurre  de  cacao 10  grammes. 

Huile  de  ricin 3       — 

Extrait  de  cachou i       — 

Huile  de  bouleau 2  gouttes. 

Essence  de  badiane 5      — 

M. 
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pour  applications  trois  fois  par  jour  dans  lecas 
de  gergures  rebelles. 


ECZEMA  DBS  LtvRES  (Monin.) 

^  Beurre  de  muscade 35  grammes. 

Huile  de  bouleau i       — 

Acide  salicylique o  gr.  30. 

Essence  de  reine  des  pr^s  .    .  7  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 

Pour  onctions  trois  fois  par  jour. 

PSORIASIS  LINGUAL  (Monin). 

^  Teinture  de  cresson  du  Para.  \ 

—  de  baume  du  P^rou  /  . .  ,^  „^^^^^o 

-  d'hamamelis  virgi-     ^. '°  g««"nes. 
nica •    .    .    .  ) 

M.  S.  A. 

En  badigeonnages  trois  fois  par  jour,  dans . 
les  leucoplasies  buccales  rebelles  aux  traite- 
ments  classiques.  SupprimerTusage  du  tabac, 
de  I'alcool  et  des  Apices. 
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LEUCOPATHiE  BUCCALE  (Schwimmcr). . 

1^  Papayotine :    .    .  .       o^io'centigr. 

Eau  distill^e I  aa    ^  ^^^^^^c 

Glyc^irine i^^   5  grammes. 

M. 

Les  badigeonnages  sont  r^p^t^s  au  nombre 
de  deux  k  six  par  jour.  U  importe  que  la  solution 
soit  pr^par^e  avec  de  la  papayotine  de  bonne 
qualit6.  Quand  le  traitement  est  institu6  sui- 
vant  les  rfegle^  voulues,  les  plaques  ulcireuses 
sont  d^truites  avec  une  grande  rapidit^,  et  i 
leur  niveau  se  reforme  un  revStement  6pith6- 
lial  bien  conditionn^. 

^■^ 

STOMATITE  CATARRHALE  (Monin.) 

"JjC  Eau  de  fleurs  d' Grangers  ...  300  grammes. 

Glycerine  tr^s  pure 50        — 

Acideborique f  M    t         

Acide  salicylique ] 

Chlorate  de  potasse 8        — 

Essence  de  myrrhe 16  gouttes. 

M.  S.  A. 

Pour  gargarismes  et  lavages  buccaux.  On 
pent  igalement  micher  quelques  pastilles  de 

14 
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borate  sans  sucre    pour  aider   le  iraitement 
pr6c6dent. 


Elixir  AROMATiauE  (Lefoulon.) 

%  Teinture  de  pyr^thre 125  grammes. 

Alcoolat  de  menthe  •    •   •    •   |  aa  ,0        — 

—  de  romarin.    .    .    .   j       ^ 

de  roses 60        — 

—  devaniUe 15        — 

M.  S.  A. 

Quelques  gouttes  dans  de  Teau  pour  rin- 
?ages  buccaux. 


PSORIASIS  BUCCAL  (Monin.) 
Teinture  de  cdta \ 

-       d'hySstis  ■  du  Cal     **  '°  g^'""'""- 

nada  ■ ) 

M. 

Pour  badigeonnages  et  gargarismes. 


INFLAMMATION  DE  LABOUCHE  ET  SALIVATION  ABONDANTE 

(Zeissl.) 

^  Eau  distill^e  .    .  ^   .    .    .   .    .     250  grammes. 
Hydrolat  de  cannelle.  ....       50        — 
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Sirop  de  cannelle 20  grammes. 

Teinture  d'iode 4        — 

M. 

Pour  rincer  la   bouche   plusieurs  fois  par 
jour. 


PASTILLES  CONTRE  LA  FETIDIT^    DE  l'HALEINE   (Smith.) 

"JC  Caf^  torr^fi^  et  pulv^ris^.    .    .  7$  grammes. 

Charbon  pulv^ris^ 25         — 

Acide  borique  pulv^ris^.  ...  2$         — 

Saccharine o  gr.  65. 

Teinture  de  vanille Q..  S. 

Mucilage  de  gomme Q,  S. 

F.  S.  A.  des  pastilles  de  o  gr.  70  chacune. 


mollesse  et  decoloration  des  GENCfVES  (Combe.) 

'y  Teinture  de  pyr^thre  ....       i  $  grammes. 

—  de  gaiac \ 

—  de  myrrhe  ...    .5  id   4        — 

—  th^baique   .    .    .    .   ) 

de  coquelicot ....     QjS,  pour  co- 


M. 
Badigeonnages  matin  et  soir. 


iorer. 
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ANTISEPSIE     BUCCO-DENTAIRE   (V,     Galippe.) 

Pour  pr^venir  la  periosiite,  il  faut  d'abord 
ccarter  la  cause  occcasionnelle  ordinaire  du  d6- 
collement  de  la  gencive,  c'est-a-dire  Taccumu- 
htion  du  tartre.  Quand  la  suppuration  a 
commence,  on  fait  des  applications  de  sublime 
;i  3  ou  4  p.  1,000.  On  peut  encore  cau- 
tdriser  avec  un  pinceau  tremp6  dans  Tacide 
plienique  concentre,  puis  faire  faire  des  lavages 
frequents  avec  une  solution  comme  celle-ci  : 

Acide  benzoi'que 3  grammes. 

Acide  thymique o  gr.  lo . 

Teinture  d'eucalyptus lo  grammes. 

Eau 1 000        — 

La  carie  dentaire  est  certainement  d'origine 
niicrobienne.  Nous  n'avons  pas  a  entrer  ici 
d:ms  le  detail  du  traitement;  mais  on  sait  que 
les  substances  les  plus  employees  contre  elte 
sent  des  antiseptiques,  la  creosote,  le  benjoin. 

On  peutpresque  affirmerque,  si  on  prenait 
des  la  naissance  tons  les  soins  n^cessaires  de 
la  bouche,  sans  les  discontinuer  pendant  Ten- 
fance  ni  I'adolescence,  tout  adulte  aurait  des 
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dents  saines.  Malheureusement,  par  suite  de  la 
negligence  des  families,  on  ne  songe  presque 
jamais  i  s'inqui^ter  de  T^tat  des  dents  avant 
Tapparition  de  la  seconde  dentition. 

D^s  que  Tenfant  commence  k  s'alimenter 
avec  des  aliments  solides,  c'est-i-dire  laissant 
des  r^sidus  dans  les  interstices  des  dents,  on 
devrait,  par  des  lavages  apr^s  chaque  repas, 
chasser  ces  r^sidus;  puis  apprendre  k  Tenfant, 
dfes  qu'il  est  en  etat  de  le  faire  lui-meme,  k  se 
rincer  soigneusement  la  bouche. 


MfeXHODE  POUR  ENLEVER  LES  TACHES  PRODUITES 
SUR  LES    DENTS    PAR  LES  PREPARATIONS  FER- 

RUGiNEUSEs  (A.  Combe.) 

Frotter  l^gferement  les  dents  jusqu'i  leur 
collet  (mais  une  seule  fois)  k  Taide  d'une  tige 
enroul^e  d'ouate  et  tremp^e  dans  la  solution 
suivante  : 

.     'y  Eau  distill^e \  ..    ^  „,,^^^« 

Acide  chlorhydrique  fumant.  j  ^    5  grammes. 
M.  S.  A. 
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faire  ensuite  usage,  durantquinze  jours,  de  la 
poudre : 

^  Craie  lavee lo  grammes. 

Poudre  d'iris 20        — 

Chlorate  de  potasse 5        — 

Essence  de  menthe  et  carmin  .  Q,  S. 
M. 


BEAUTY  ET  SANT6  DES  GEN  GIVES  (Vidal.) 

'y  Poudre  de  quinquina 15  grammes. 

—  de  ratanhia 5         — 

—  de  chlorate  de  potasse.  5        — 
M.  S.  A. 

On  porte  cette  poudre  sur  soi,  dans  une  ta- 
batiere,  et  on  se  frotte  trois  ou  quatre  fois  par 
jour,  les  gencives  avec  la  pulpe  du  doigt  im- 
pr^gn6e  de  cette  poudre,  que  Ton  peut  aroma- 
tiser  avec  Tessence  pr6ftr6e. 


TABLETTESAU  SALOL  (Lombard.) 

'^  Gomme  adragante i  gramme. 

Gomme  arabique 3        — 

Eau 10        — 

Salol 25        — 

Sucre 60        — 

Essence  de  citron 5  gouttes. 

F.  S.  A. 
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Divisez  en  100  tablettes  contenant  chacune 

23  eentigrammes  de  salol  (contre  la  stomato- 

dysodie). 

^^ 

PREVENTION  DE  LA  CARIE  DENTAIRE 

'y.  Eau  de  roses 500  grammes. 

Tannin t  .    .    .   .         8        — 

Teinture  d'iode 1  ii    c        

—      de  myrrhe .    .    .    .  j         ^ 

•  lodure  de  potassium ^   i        — 

M.  S.  A. 

Une  cuiller  i  th6  dans  un  verre  d'eau  tifede 
pour  lavages  buccaux  trois  fois  par  jour. 

ELIXIR    ODONTALGIQ.UE  (Audhoui.) 

^  Eau  distill^e  de  menthe.   . 


d*anis. 

Chlorhydrate  de  cocaine  . 
Eau  de  mdisse  spiritueuse 
Teinture  de  cochenille .    . 


4a  10  grammes. 
I        — 


Faites  dissoudre  le  sel  dans  les  eaux  distil- 
16es.  Ajoutez  I'alcoolat  de  milisse  et  colorez 
avec  la  teinture  de  cgchenille. 

On  introduit  dans  la  caviti  de  la  dent  un 
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fragment  d'ouate  imbibi  de  cet  Elixir,  et  Ton 
en  frictionne  aussi  la  gencive  au  niveau  de  la 
partie  douloureuse. 

POUDRE  DENTIFRICE  (FoUStanOS.) 

6  grammes. 
J44    3      - 


^  Craie  pr^paree^.    .    .    . 
Carbonate  de  magn^sie 
Extrait  sec  de  ratanhia 
Essence  de  girofle.    . 
-^       de  cannelle  . 
—       de  menthe  . 
M.  S.  A. 


4a   6  gouttes. 


EAU  DENTIFRICE  ALCALINE  (Vigicr.) 

^  Eau  distill^e 980  grammes. 

Bicarbonate  de  sonde  •    •    •   1  aa  ,0        

Alcoolat  de  menthe  ....   J 
Carbonate  de  magn^sie.   ...         2        — 
Essence  de  menthe  surfine  .    .       20  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A.- 

taites  dissoudre  le  sel  dans  I'eau  contenant 

Talcoolat.  Broyez  le  carbonate  de  magnisie 

avecTessence;  ajoutez-y  petit  i  petit  le  liquide, 

et  filtrez  jusqu'i  ce  que  la  solution  solt  trfes 

limpide. 

0^ 
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HYGlfeNE   DENTAIRE 

Le  professeur  Miller  (de  Berlin)  a  experi- 
mentalement  recherche  les  meilleures  formules 
preventives  et  curatives  de  la  carie  dentaire. 
II  s'est  arr^te  aux  ordonnances  suivantes  : 

"JjC  Acide  thymique o  gr.  25 

Acide  benzoique 3  — 

Teinture  d'eucalyptus.    ...    *  15  — 

Alcool •  100  — 

Essence  de  menthe  poivr^e .    .    .  o  gr*  7$ 
M. 

Verser,  dans  un  verre  d'eau,  une  quantite 
siiffi^ante  de  cette  mixture  pour  produire  un 
trouble  dans  le  liquide. 

'y  Acide  thymique o  gr.  15 

Acide  benzoique 3 — 

Teinture  d'eucalyptus.    ....  15  — 

Bichlorure  *de  mercure  ....  o  gr.  80 

Essence  de  menthe  poivi^e.   .    .  o  gr*  7$ 

M.  mode  d'emploi  ci-dessus. 

• 

.  II  est  essentiel,  suivant  la  remarque  de 
M.  Miller,  de  faire  procMer  le  ringage  de  la 
bouche,  de  Temploi  energique  de  la  brosse  a 
dents  et  du  cure-dents,  afin  de  d^barrasser  la 
cavit6  buccale  des  r^sidus  alimentaires  dont 
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la  sterilisation  exigerait  un  contact  relativement 
prolong^  avec  la  solution  antiseptique.  D'autre 
part,  ces  lavages  antiseptiques  de  la  cavit6 
buccale  doivent  Stre  r^p^t^s  apris  chaque 
repas,  mais  surtout  le  soir,  avant  le  coucher. 

II  ne  sera  pas  superflu  de  dire  que  quelques 
personnes,  auxquelles  M.  Miller  avait  prescrit 
I'usage  de  la  solution  n°  2,  ont  pr^tendu  qu'il 
en  est  risult^  une  decoloration  des  dents. 

En  fait  d'autres  eaux  dentifrices,  dont 
Tusage  pent  etre  recommand^,  M.  Miller  cite 
celle  que  preconis^  M.  Schlenker  et  dont 
voici  la  formule. 

"Jff  Thymol o  gr.  30 

Sirop  de  cochl^aire )    aa  ,r. 

Alcoolat  de  m^sse j   aa  30  —  • 

Teinture  de  ratanhia.    ...  10  — 

Essence  de  menthe  poi.vree.  o  gr.  50 

Essence  dq  girofle i  — 

M.  Verser  10  gouttes  de  cette  mixture 
dans  un  demi-verre  d'eau. 

M.  Pierre  Vigier  a  communique  i  la  Sociite 
de  pharmacie  une  nouvelle  formule  de  poudre 
et  d'elixir  dentifrice  qui,  k  cause  de  ses  pro- 
prietis  antiseptiques,  joint  Tutile  k  Tagreable. 
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'y  Rdsorcine 2  gr. 

Salol 4  — 

Poudre  d'iris 8  — 

Carbonate  de  chaux  ppt^  ...  40  — 

Carmin  n©  40 o  gr.  20 

Extrait  d'essence  de  menthe  .    .  Xgouttes 

Broyez  soigneusement  au  porphyre  par 
petites  parties. 

Pour  rendre  un  ^ixir  dentifrice  antiseptique^ 
on  n'aura  qu'i  I'additionner  de  : 

R^sorcine  .    .    .    »  ]  ax  ^  ^  ^^,„.  ,^^ 
Salol >  H     ^-P^"^  ^°° 

M.  P.  Giurles  pr^conise^  dans  le  Farma- 

cista  italianOy  la  formule  suivante  pour  I'anti-^ 

sepsie  buccodentaire  : 

If  Alcool  k  400  cent^sim 500 

Camphre 10 

Acide  salicylique 20 

Benjoin  pulv 50 

Clous  de  girofles 100 

Hypochlorite  de  chaux 50 

Essence  d'anis 5  00 

On  place  toutes  les  substances  (except^ 
I'hypochlorite  et  Tessence  d'anis)  dans  un 
flacon  de  grande  dimension  et  resistant.  On 
le  ferme  solidement  et  on  le  soumet  au  bain- 
marie  i  70°  pendant  5.heures  en   agitant  de 
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temps  en  temps  i  autre.  On  fait .  mac6rer 
8  jours  et  on  filtre.  On  ajoute  I'hypochlorite. 
et  on  soumet  k  une  maceration  de  8  jours. 
On  iijoute  enfin  Tessence  d'anis  et  on  filtre 
de  uouveau.  Ce  liquide  doit  etre  conserve 
dans  de  peiits  flacon#  de  verre  bleu  ou  jaune. 

Ce  dentifrice  desinfecte  et  parfume  la 
boLiche,  blanchit  les  dents  et  les  d^pouille  du 
turt re  adherent;  il  fortifie  les  gencives  et  arr^te 
les  ii^morrhagies  dentaires. 

On  Temploie  k  la  dose  de  deux  cuiller^es  k 
cafe  dans  un  demi-litre  d'eau,  pour  se  rincer 
la  bouche  plusieurs  fois  par  jour  en  prolon- 
i;eLiiit  ce  lavage.  Les  dents  seront  frictionn^es, 
matin  et  soir,  a  Taide  d'une  brosse  en 
caoutchouc. 

MIXTURE  T0NIQ.UE  ET  ANTISEPTIQjUE  (Monin.) 

y  Alcool  de  menthe i6o  grammes. 

Acide  ph^nique  pur  cristallis^.       20        — 
M.  S.  A. 

diielques  gouttes  dans  un  peu  d'eau  tifede 
pour  brosser  les  dents  et  rincer  la  bouche  ma- 
liii  et  soir. 
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DENTIFRICES  ANTISEPTIQ.UES 

lis  corrigent  la  fttidite  de  rhaleine, nettoient 
les  dents,  empSchent  les  fermentations  de  la 
bouche  et  le  developpement  des  micro-orga- 
nismes  de  la  sail ve.  lis  enrayent  la  carie  den- 
taire,  mais  a  condition  que  les  dents  soient 
saines  ou  que  les  caries  existantes  aient  ^t^ 
pr^alablement  obtur^es. 

FORMULE  DU   D^  MAGITOT 

Jfi  Eau  distillee  .  ^ 500  grammes. 

Thymol.    . o  gr.  50 

Borax. i       — 


•  M.  S.  A 


^^ 


FORMULE  DU  D^  DAVID 


^  Eau  distillee 100  grammes. 

Essence  d'anis 10  gouttes. 

[,.      —      de  menthe 5       — 

Hydrate  de  chloral i  gramme. 

M.  S.  A. 


FORMULE  DU  D^  COMBE 

"^  Eau  distillee  defenouil.   .    .      100  grammes. 

15 
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Teinture  de  gaiac 13  grammes^ 

—      de  myrrhe .    .        .    .  $       — 

Chlorate  de  potasse 2      — 

M.S.  A. 


SENSIBILITfe  DES  DENTS  ET  GENCIVES 

Un  remade  simple,  agr^able  et  actif  consiste 
dans  la  mastication  de  fragments  d'^corce  de 
cannelle  de  bonne  quality. 

DENTIFRICE  DES  GOUT-giUX   (PoinSOt.) 

^  Craie  pr^cipit^e 10  grammes. 

Poivre  cubebe )  ad    ^       * 

Bicarbonate  de  soude  .    .    .    (         ^ 

Essence  de  menthe $  gouttes. 

M. 


EAU  DENTIFRICE  (BotOt.) 

'y  Anis  vert 64  grammes. 

Cannelle 16  — 

Girofle i  — 

Pyr^thre 4  —    . 

Cochenille $  — 

Cr^me  de  tartre ^  — 

Ben  join  ou  myrrhe 2  — 

Essence  de  menthe 4  — 

AlcooU  80^* 2000  — 
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Concasser  et  faire  mac^rer  huitjours,  aprfes 
avoir  broy6  ensemble  la  cr^|||p!^kirtre,ria 


cochenille  et  le  benjoin. 


MOLLESSE,   BLANXHEUR,   ATONIE   DES   GENCIVES 

(Delestre.) 

^.S^She::::::  :::h*3^^— 

Baume  du  Perou 4      — 

Alcoole  de  cochl^aria  ....     155       — 
M.  S.  A.     . 

Faites  macerer  huit  jours,  filtrez,  et  em- 
ployez  comme  collutoire,  coupe  de  moiti^ 
deau. 

POUDRE  DENTIFRICE   DES  ENFANTS   (David). 

^  Poudre  de  savon 10  grammes, 

d'iris ) 

—  de  craie >  44  20  ^  — 

—  de  Sucre    ^   .    .    .    .  ) 
Chlorate  de  potasse  .    .   .    .  j 

Cr^me  de  tartre [  ^2l    5       — 

Pierre  ponce  porphyrisee.   .  ) 
Essence  de  menthe  *    .    .    -   )  aa  .^ 

—  d'anis I  ^^logouttes. 

—  de  rose.    ...  .         5       — 
Cochenille Q..   S. 

M.  S.  A. 
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Brosser  les  dents  et  la  cavite  buccale  une 
fois  par  jour  au  moins,  i  I'aide  d'une  brosse  k 
soles  flexibles.  En  outre,  lavages  de  la  bouche 
aprts  chaque  repas  et  chaque  fois  que  Tenfant 
auru  mange  des  gateaux  ou  sucreries. 


^^-^ 


Elixir  dentrifice  (A 

y  Teinture  de  vanille  . 

—  de  pyr6thre 
Alcoolat  de  romarin . 

—  de  roses .    . 

—  de  menthe. 
Teinture  de  cochenille 

M.  S.  A. 


Combe. 


;  da  15  grammes. 


30  — 
20  — 
10      — 

as. 


Cette  formule  donne  une  eau  dentifrice  ex- 
celleote  en  gout,  et  de  parfum  agr^able,  ne 
rappelant  en  rien  celles  du  commerce. 


»-« 


SAVON  DENTIFRICE  Mou  (Redier.) 

^  Savon  medicinal  pulvdris^  .    .  2$  grammes. 

Peirre  ponce  porphyris^e .   .    .  10      — 

Talc  de  Venise 120      — 

Glyc^rol^  d'amidon .....  20      — 

Glycerine 20      — 
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Essence  de  menthe 2  grammes. 

—    de  girofle i       — 

Faites  chauffer  au  bain-marie;  ajoutez  peu 
i  peu  : 

Eaudistill^e Q,.  S. 

Pour  faire  una  pate  de  consistance  conve- 
nable. 


MIXTURE  DENT  AIRE  (Martin  de  Lille). 

"J^  Collodion $  aSgr. 

Acide  salicylique .  o  gr.  ^$ 

—  ph^nique o  gr.  25 

—  lactique o  gr.  25 

I        —     ars^nieux o  gr.  25 

M. 

L'acide  arsteieux  se  d^posant,  il  est  n6ces- 
aire  de  hi  en  m^anger  avant  de  puiser  dans 
le  flacon.  J'imbibe  un  morceau  d'amadou,  que 
je  loge  dans  la  dent  cari^e,  ou,  aprfes  F^vapo- 
ration  de  I'^ther,  le  collodion  I'y  maintient; 
et  jerenouvelle  ce  pansementjusqu'i  complete 
gu^rison  de  la  dent,  que  j'aurifie  ou  plombe 
ensuite  avec  facility. 

Le  mSme  auteur  fournit  k  VArt  dentaire 
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la  formule  d'une  pommade  pour  faire  suppor- 
ter les  den  tiers;  il  veut  parler  des  dentiers  qui, 
quoique  assez  bien  faits,  blessent  un  peu  sur 
une  gencive  sensible  : 

"JjC  Vaseline 10  grammes. 

Teinture  baume  du  Perou    .    .         1  cuiller^e  k 

caft. 
Tannin  en  poudre i  gramme. 

II  suffit  souvent  de  mettre  un  peu  de  cette 
pommade  sur  le  dentier,  afin  qu'elle  soit  en 
contact  avec  I'endroit  sensible,  Apr^s  une  ou 
quelques  applications,  le  dentier  peut  etre  sup- 
porte. 

A  cette  dose,  cette  pommade  est  absolunient 
inoffensive. 


OPIAT  DENTIFRICE  (Monin.) 

1^  Magn^sie  dtScarbonat^e.   ...       20  grammes. 
Chlorate  de  potasse  ....    1 

Acide  borique !  ^4    4       — 

Laque  carmin^e ) 

Tartrate  acide  de  potasse    .    .         2      — 

Glyc(§rine  tres  pure Q.,  S. 

pour  une  pate. 

Saccharine ogr.  56 

Essence  de  gt^ranium  rosat .    .       15  gouttes. 

Ess.  de  romariii 8       — 

M.  S.  A. 
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La  saccharine,  par  ses  propri^tes  antifer- 
mentescibles ,  remplace  avec  avantages  le 
Sucre  et  le  miel,  seuls  usites  jusqu'ici  dans  les 
opiats  dentifrices,  et  qui  ont  i  leur  actif  la 
production  de  tant  de  carles. 

DENTS  DE  SAGESSE  (Delioux  dc  Savignac.) 

"y  Glyc^rol^  d'amidon 10  grammes 

Borax  porphyrisd;^ i       — 

Safran  pulv^ris^ ' 50  centigr. 

Teinture  de  myrrhe.   ....  10  gouttes. 
M.  pour  collutoire. 

Des  frictions  douces  et  r^p^t^es  sur  les  gen- 
cives  combattent  les  douleurs  vives  accompa- 
gnant  T^ruption  des  dents  de  sagesse. 

On  pent  utiliser  ^galement  contre  les  dou- 
leurs de  gencives  et  des  dents  provoqu6es  par 
les  Eruptions  den taires,  les  propri^t^s  ^minem- 
ment  calmantes  du  chlorhydrate  de  cocaine 
(en  solution  dans  Teau  distill^e  au  1/50).  (Le. 
chlorhydrate  de  cocaine  remplace  avec  avan- 
tage  les  alcaloikies  de  I'opium^  pour  les  formules 
des  sirops  dits  de  dentition.) 
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FETiDiT^  DE  l'haleine  (Monin.) 


y  Infusion  de  sauge.    .    . 

Glycerine  pure .... 

Teinture  de  myrrhe .   . 

—      de  lavande.   . 

Liqueur  de  Labarraque . 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  lavages  de  la  bouche* . 


250  grammes. 
30      — 

ai  12      — 

30      — 


PASTILLES  CONTRE  LA  MAUVAISE   HALEINE   (CazenaVC.) 

"JfC  Caft  en  poudre 4$  grammes. 

Charbon  v^g^tal 16      — 

Sucre  en  poudre 15       — 

Vanille 15       — 

Mucilage  de  gomme   du  S6- 

n^gal as. 

M.  pour  faire  des  pastilles  de  i  gramme 
($  a  6  par  jour.) 


FfiTiDiTi  DE  l'haleine  (Monin.) 

^  Decoction  de  fleurs  de  camo- 

mille  . J   .   .     300  grammes. 

*  Ces  formules  sont  palliatives,  dans  le  c^  seulement  ou  la 
fetidite  est  buccale.  II  mut  toujours,  pour  guerir  cette  repous- 
saate  infirmite,  qui  annihile  toute  beaut6,  remonter  aux 
causes  de  la  mauvaise  odeur  et  tacher  de  les  supprimer.  (Voir 
D'  E.  MoNiN,  Essai  sur  les  odeurs  du  corps  humain,  etc.) 
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Glycerine  anglaise •      80  grammes. 

Eau  chlor^e 15       — 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  gargarismes  et  rin^ages  buccaux. 


AUTRE  FORMULE  (Monin). 

"y  Eau  distill^e  de  menthe  poivr^e  500  grammes. 

Hydrolat  de  laurier-cerise    .    .  60      — 

•  Borate  de  soude 2$       — 

Essence  de  menthe 20  gouttes. 

M.  S.  A. 

m^me  usage. 


DENTIFRICE  POUR  LES  PORTEURS  DE  PifeCES  DENTAIRES 

(Loerve.) 

'y  Alcool^de  cresson  du  Para.    .       50  grammes. 
Teinture  de  cachou  ou  de  ra- 

tanhia 10      — 

Sridrthy;u:::::h^5oce„tigr. 

M. 

Vingt  gouttes  dans  un  demi-verred'eau  trois 
fois  par  jour  en  gargarismes. 
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ODONTALGIE   OCCASIOKN^E  PAR  LA   CARIE   DENTAIRE 

(Gsell-Fels.) 

^  chfi"  :;:;::::!  ^^  3  paries. 

Chlorhydrate  de  cocaine  ...         i       — 


T 


S.  A. 


Introduire  une  petite  quantite  de  cette  mix- 
ture dans  la  dent  cari^e. 

Le  m^ange  de  ces  trois  substances  consti- 
tue  un  liquide  ol^agineux. 


ODONTALGIE   (WilsOn.) 

II  taut  se  frictionner  les  gencives  avec  la 
mixture  suivante  : 

J^  Chlorhydrate  de  cocaine.   .    .         i  gr.  25 
Chlorhydrate  de  morphine.    .         o  gr.  30 

Acide  benzoi'que 9  gr.  40 

Engenol.    ..." 3  gr.  "^S 

Alcool  absolu 30  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 


COLLODION  POUR  LES  DENTS  (BoUetino  phami.) 

CjJ  Acetate  de  morphine   ....        o  gr.  05 
.     Essence  de  menthe 4  gouttes . 
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Acide  ph<Snique  pur 20  gouttes. 

Collodion Q,.  S. 

Pour  completer  4  gpammes  de  preparation. 
En  application  avec  du  coton. 

*•« 

DENTIFRICE  ANTiSEPTiaUE  (BeaUItiez.) 

^  Acide  pWnique  ......         i  gramme. 

Acide  borique 2$  gr.  10 

Thymol o  gr.  50 

Essence  de  menthe 30  gouttes.' 

Teinture  d'anis.    ......  10  grammes. 

Eau I  litre. 

M. 

On  doit  se  rincer  la  bouche  et  frotter  les 
dents  avec  de  I'eau  dans  laquelle  on  mettra 
moitie  de  cette  solution  une  ou  deux  fois  par 
jour,  et  surtout  aprfcs  les  repas. 

TOPIQ.UE   CONTRE   LE  MAL  DE  DENTS  (ZeitSCll.) 

"J^  Chlorhydrate  de  cocaine.    .    .  16  parties. 

Opium  en  poudre 64      — 

Menthol 16      — 

Racine  de  guimauve 48      — 

M,  S.  B. 

avec  glycerine  et  gomme  arabique. 
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^^ 

Faire  des  pilules  du  poids  de  3  centigrammes ; 
i  mettre  une  pilule  dans  la  dent  creuse. 

0* 

COTON  ANTI-ODONTALGIQjUE  (Eller.)        * 

^  Solute  de  cocaine  d  3  p.  100.       28  grammes. 
Sulfate  de  morphine    ....       75  centigr. 
Coton  absorbant 28  grammes. 

Saturer  le  coton,  le  faire  secher  dans  un 
courant  d'air  chaud,  puis  le  recarder. 

Une  parcelle  introduite  dans  la  dent  et  dans 
Toreille  correspondante  calmerait  les  douleurs 
dentaires  les  plus  violentes. 
»-« 

MIXTURE  DENTAIRE  (Guild.) 

CJ^  Collodion  ricine ^  ^^  P    F 

Acide  ph^nique  cristallis^    .  j  * 

M.S.  A. 

On  I'introduit  avec  un   stylet  mousse  au 

fond  de  la  cavit6  de  la  dent;  la  douleur  dispa- 

rait  instantanement  si  le  nerf  est  a  nu. 

»^ 

SAVON   DENTIFRICE  PULVERENT  (Faguer.) 

^  Savon  de  magn^sie 10  grammes. 

Carbonate  de  ^chaux  pr^cipit^.        9      — 
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Essence  de  roses 10  gouttes. 

Essence  de  menthe  anglaise.  .  10      — 

Essence  de  lavande i  gramme. 

Carmin 10  centigr. 

M.  S.A. 

^^-^ 

DENTIFRICE  AU  SALOL   (Ncnck'.) 

"JjC  E*u  de  menthe  poivr^e  ...         5  parties. 

Girofle ) 

EcorcedecannelledeCeylan.  >  aa  10      — 
Teinture  d'anis  6toil6  .    .    .  ) 

Alcool ioo      — 

Poudre  de  cocheni(le  ....         5       — 

Laissez  dig^rer  la  masse  pendant  huit  jours, 
filtrer  et  ajouter  : 

Salol  tr^s  pur 2  gr.  5 

»•« 

GARGARISME  CONTRE   l'^BRANLEMENT  DlS  DENTS 

(Quincrot .  )^ 

^  Tannin.    . * 8  grammes. 

Teinture  d'iode.   ......         5       — 

*    lodure  de  potassium    ....         i       — 

Teinture  de  myrrhe 5       — 

Eau  de  roses 200      — 

M.  S.  A. 

Une  cuiller^e  k  caft  de  cette   preparation 
dans  un  tiers  de  verre  d'eau  tifede,  oour  bai- 
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gner  les  gencives  tous  les  matins  et  pendant 
quelques  instants  apr^s  la  toilette  de  la 
bouche. 


Elixir  dentaire  (Monin.) 


IjC  Alcool^  de  romarin  .    . 
Teinture  de  vanille  .    . 

—  d'eucalyptus  . 

—  de  thjnii  .  . 
Acide  borique  .... 
Essence  de  girofle  .    . 

Carmin 

Acide  chlorhydrique  fumant 

M.  S.  V. 


ia  30  grammes. 

20      — 

10  — 
4  — 
3  - 
2  gouttes. 


Une  cuilleree  a  cafe  dans  un  demi-veije 
d'eau  tifede,  pour  I'antisepsie  buccale  et  la  pre- 
vention des  stomatites,  angines,  caries  den- 
taires,  stomatodysodie,  etc. 


>^] 


XVI 

I 

FORMULES     POUR     LES    CHEVEUX 
CONTRE    LES    CHEVEUX  TROP   SECS 

(Formule  de  I'huile  antique.) 

CJ^  Huile  de  ben 50. grammes. 

Teinture  d'ambre $0  centigr. 

Essence  de  citron 25       — 

M. 

pour  frictions  avec  une  brosse  douce. 

CONTRE  LES  CHEVEUX  TROP  GRAS  (Monin.) 

^  Eau  distill^e  degoudron  .    .    .300  grammes. 

Chlorate  de  potasse 10        — 

Ammoniaque  liquid e   ....         4        — 
M.  S.  A. 

pour  lotions  avec  une  petite  Sponge. 
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TOILETTE  DES  CHEVEUX  (Hermann.) 

IjC  Alcool  diule 280  grammes. 

Teinture  d'hell^bore 25  — 

Mixture  de  Hager  (au  muse,  de 

la  pharmacopde  allemande) .  5  — 

Teinture  de  cantharides  ...  4  — 

Tannin 3  — 

M.  S.  A.  pour  frictions. 

»-^  I 

EAU  ATH^NIENNE  ^NTIPELLICULAIRE 

'y  Eau  distillde  de  m^lilot  .    .    .  100  grammes. 

Eau  de  Cologne 20        — 

Carbonate  de  soude 10        — 

Saponine 2        — 

M. 

pour  frictions  avec  une  brosse  douce. 


TEINTURE  POUR  LES  CHEVEUX 

Prenez  :  sue  exprime  d'^corces  vertes  de 
noix  10  parties,  alcool  90  parties.  Laissez  en 
contact  pendant  dix   jours  et  filtrez. 

Avant  I'emploi,  lavez  les  cheveux  avec  une 
solution  de  carbonate  de  potasse. 

Les  cheveux  se  colorent  en  brun  fohc6  ou 
en  noir. 
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CHUTE  DES  CHEVEUX  CHEZ  LES  CONVALESCENTS  (Barr^.) 

'y  Alcool^  de  citron i5o grammes. 

Acide  chlorhydrique 4         — 

M.  S.  A. 

en  lotions  matin  et  soir. 

ALOPiciE  (Lassar.) 

'y  Alcool 100  grammes. 

Naphtol 50  centigr. 

M. 

Se  frotter  avec  ce  liquide  le  cuir  chevelu, 
pr^alablement  passe  au  savon  de  goudron,  puis 
lav6  avec  la  liqueur  de  van  Swieten. 


ALOP^ciE  (F6vre.) 

y  Baume  de  Fioraventi  ....  50  grammes. 

Teinture  de  pyr^thre.   •    •    •   j^^j^         

—  de  savon j  ^ 

—  de  vanille 4        — 

Essence  de  muse 3  gouttes. 

M.  S.  A.  pour  frictions. 


^^ 
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CHUTE  DES  CHEVEUX  (OisicUS.) 

"}C  Vaseline ,     125  grammes. 

Acide  borique 3     .    — 

Acide  lactique  finement  pulv  .       7$  centigr. 
M.  S.  A.  (Parfum  A  volenti.) 

pour  frictions  matin  et  soir  pendant  trois  mi- 
nutes. 


CALVITIE  PAR  HERPfeS  TONSURANT    (Lewin.) 

■ll/^  Hui.e  d' olives 24  grammes. 

Chloroforme 8        — 

Thymol 2         — 

M. 

pout  frictions. 

ALOP^ciE  EN  PLAQUES  (Tilbury  Fox.) 


^  Eau  distillee  de  roses  .... 

180  grammes 

Vinaigre  aromatique 

20        — 

Glycerine  de  Price 

10        — 

Teinture  de  noix  vomique  .    . 

15        — 

—       de  cantharides  .    .   . 

10        — 

M.  S.  A.  pour  frictions. 

»•« 


ALOPiciE  PRfeMATUREE  (Ch.  Bramc.) 
Le  soir,   frictionner  le    cuir  chevelu   avec 
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gros  comme  un  pois  de  la  pommade  suivante  : 

Ijf  Moelle  de  boeuf 100  grammes. 

Oxyde  mercurique  prticipite.  .  i  gr.  50, 

M.  S.  A. 

Le  matin,    se  laver  la  tSte  avec  Talcool 
a96^ 

ALOPjfeciE  SYPHiLiTiauE  (Mauriac.) 

If  Moelle  de  boeuf. 30  grammes. 

Sulfate  de  quinine /  .. 

Turbith  mineral ^  ^^  50  centigr.. 

M. 

Tous  les  deux  jours  alterner  avec  des  lo- 
tions de 

If  Eau  distillee 300  grammes. 

Carbonate  de  soude  .    .    .    .    1  , , 

Borax ^^    *         - 

M. 

ACNi  SYPHiLiTiauE  (Hcbra.) 
Lotions  frequemment  repet^es  avec  : 

CJ^  Emulsion  d'amandes  ameres  .  400  grammes. 
Teintured'ambregris  >   .    .    .       20        — 
Sublime  corrosif  .   .    .  \    .    .        10  centigrr. 
M.  S.  A. 
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et  suivre  a  rinterieur,  Je  traitement  spici- 
fique. 

PELLicuLES  (Martineau.) 

'y  Eau  distill^e  de  roses  ....  500  grammes. 

Liqueur  de  Van  Swieten.    .    .  100        — 

Hydrate  de  chloral 25         — 

M.  S.  A. 

frictionner  tous  les  jours  le.  cuir  chevelu  avec 
une  ou  deux  cuiller^es  de  cette  solution 
chaufF^e. 


piTYRUSis  REBELLE  (Bronson.) 

If  P^trole 30  grammes. ' 

Chlorure   ammoniaco  -  mercu  - 

riel I  gr.  20 

Calomel o  gr.  60 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  oindre  la  t^te  tous  les  soirs. 


9 

TRAITEMENT  DE  L'ALOPiCIE 

La  pilocarpine  ^er^ant  une  action  6ner- 
gique  sur  certaines  glandes  de  la  peau,  on  a 


^ 
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conclu  qu'elle  pourrait  agir  ^galement  sur  les 
bulbes  pileux;  deli  des  lotions  ou  des  pom- 
mades  a  la  pilocarpine  contre  la  Aute  des 
cheveux.  La  deduction  n'^tait  gufei:e  rigou- 
reuse,  ni  bien  scientifique;  n^anmoins  cer- 
taines  personnes  affirment  avoir  obtenu  de 
cette  pratique  des  resultats  avantageux^ 

II  serait  bon  peut-Stre  qu'elle  fut  exp^ri- 
mentee  par  d\autres  que  par  des  parfumeurs. 
Dans  ce  cas,  M.  Vigier  conseille  la  solution 
suivante  : 

^  Petrovaseline  (vaseline  liquide 

inodore •  100  grammes. 

#  Pilocarpine 50  centigr. 

Faire  dissoudre  k  une  l^gere  chaleur. 

Cette  solution  est  inalterable,  mSme  i  Tair 
libre;  elle  est  inodore  et  incolore  et  s'applique 
sur  la  tSte  comme  Thuile,  dont  elle  n'a  pas  les 
inconvenients.  C'est  le  plus  beau  des  cosm6- 
tiques;  elle  communique  aux  cheveux  un 
brillant  xxhs  remarquable.  Les  anciennes  bril- 
lantines  ne  peuvent  lui  fetre  comparees. 

•La  pilocarpine  agit  surtout  en  injections  hypodermiques  contre 
la  calvitie  et  la  can! tie. 
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TRAITEMEXT  DES  TEIGXES 

Nousie  saurions  Texposer  ici  en  detail  (an 
volume  serait  a  peine  suffisant).  Les  teignes 
sont  contagieuses,  surtout  dans  Tenfance  : 
aussi  ont-elles  diminue  singulierement  de 
frequence  depuis  la  surveillance  et  Tinspection 
scolaires. 

L'epilation  est  ordinairement  indispensable 
dans  le  traitement  des  teignes,  qui  est  long 
et  minutieux  au  possible,  et  exige  la  direction 
mddicale  la  plus  attentive  et  la  plus  eclairee. 


POMMADE  coNTRE  LA  CALvrriE  (Julien.) 

^  Moelle  de  boeuf 60  grammes. 

Extrait  de  quinquina 8        — 

Teinture  de  cantharides  •    •   1  a  a    ^        

Sue  de  citron )  ^ 

Essence  de  c^drat i  gr.  50. 

—       de  bergamote  ....  10  gouttes. 
M.  S.  A. 


TRAITEMENT  DE  LA  PELADE  (LaiUcr.) 

'y  Alcool  d  60 100  grammes. 

Essence  de  t^r^benthine  ...       20        — 
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Ammoniaque. 5  grammes. 

M.  ^ 

pour  frictions  tous  les  jours  avecune  flanelle  : 
raser  le  cuir  chevelu. 

AUTRE  FORMULE  (LaiUcr.) 

'y  Alcool  A  900 100  grammes. 

Sulfate  de  quinine j         — 

Essence  de  bergamote  ....  10        — 

—      de  winter- green ...  2        — 
M. 

AUTRE  FORMULE  (Monin.) 

IjC  Fausse  essence  d'aspic  .    •    .    .       40  grammes. 

Acide  salicylique  « 5         — 

'  M, 

pour  badigeonnages  matin  et  soir  (trfes  actif). 


ECZEMA    SEC     DU     CUIR     CHEVELU 

(Traitement  du  D""  Jackson.) 

Pour  faire  tdmber  les  croAtes  ou  ^cailles,  le 
sujet  fera  tous  les  soirs,  avant  de  se  coucher, 
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♦des  onctions  abondantes  d'huile  d'amandes 
douces  et  se  couvrira,  pbur  la  nuit,  la  tSte  d'une 
calotte  de  flanelle  imbibie  d'huile,  et,  par- 
dessus  le  tout,  d'un  bonnet  de  sole  huil6  in- 
t^rieurement. 

Le  lendemain,  laver  le  cuir  chevelu  i  Teau 
savonneuse,  le  rincer  k  I'eau  fraiche  et  le  st- 
cher  soigneusement. 

Si,  dis  la  premifere  onction,  les  croiites  rie 
sont  pas  tomb^es,  continuer  Temploi  de  Thuile 
pendanj  un  ou  deux  jours  encore,  avant  de 
pratiquer  le  lavage. 

Si  aprfes  le  lavage,  le  cuir^  chevelu  est  rouge 
et  congestionn^,  appliquer  de  la  vaseline  jus- 
qu'a  disparition  de  la  rojjgeur.  Alors  appliquer 
la  pommade  suivante  tons  les  matins  : 

'y  Axonge  benzoin^ 100  grammes. 

Fleurs  de  soiifre 4        — 

M. 

et  laver  tous  les  cinq  jours  la  tfete  avec  deux 
jaunes  d'oeufs  battus  dans  uri  litre  d'eau  de 
chaux  additionne  de  20  gramnies  d'alcool. 
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LOTION    POUR   LA  POUSSE   DES   CHEVEUX  (Leslce.) 

^  Acide  phenique 2  grammes. 

Teinture  de  noix  vomique  .    .  7  gr.  50 

Teinti|re  de  quinquina  rouge.  30  grammes. 

Teinture  de  cantharides  ...  2       — 

Eau  deCologne 120       — 

Huile  de  coco  ou  bien^huile 

d'amandes  douces 120       — 

M.  S.  A. 

frotter  k  Taide  d'une  Sponge  douce  une  ou 
deux  fois  par  jour.  Cette  mixture  empechera 
la  chute  des  cheveux  et  produira  une  cheve- 
lure  luxuriante. 

PITYRIASIS  CAPITIS  (Vigier.) 

'y  Vaseline 60  grammes. 

Turbith  mineral 3       — 

Essence  de  bergamote,  citron 

ou  autre  non  oxyg^nee.  .   .  20  gouttes, 

Faites  selon  Tart  et  conservez  dans  un  pot 
a  couvercle  de  porcelaine. 


R^GfiN^RATEUR   DES  CHEVEUX  (S.  A.  Allen.) 

Cjj^  Soufre  precipit^ i  gr.  69 

Glycerine 32  grmames^ 

Cannelle  de  Ceylan o  gr  20 

16 
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Acetate  de  plomb 2  gr.  65 

Eau 63  grammes. 

Le  melange  est  aromatis^  avec  de  Tessence 
de  mirbane.  p 

(Nous  donnons  ici  cette  formule,  d*apr&s 
Tun  de  nos  confreres  en  pharmacie,  afin  de 
d^voiler  le  peu  d'activit^  de  cette  sp6cialit6  si 
connue  par  sa  reclame.) 

»-« 

CONTRE  LES  PELLICULES  (Foumol.) 

Faire  dissoudre,  dans  un  demi-litre  d  eau 
tifede,  gros  comme  une  noix  de  carbonate  de 
soude  du  commerce,  et  se  laver  le  cuir  che- 
velu  tous  les  matins  en  se  levant,  avec  une 
eponge  tremp^e  dans  cette  solution; . —  bien 
sicher  les  cheveux  au  moyen  d'une  serviette- 
epoifge,  et  finir  en  se  frictionnant  la  tSte  avec 
la  main  pleine  de  la  mixture  suivante  : 

Teinture  de  quillaya  saponaria. 
Teinture  de  jaborandi. 

parties  egales  —  parfiimez  avec :       * 

Essence  de  n^roli , 

laissez  s^cher. 


l» 
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PITYRIASIS  CAPITIS  [Moiiin.) 

Essence  de  geranium 10      — 

Teinture  de  carthame $       — 

M.  S.  A.  et  filtrez. 

En  lotions  matin  et  soir,  les  cheveux  ^tant 
coupes  ras.  • 


ALOP^ciE  (Steege.) 

Jfi  Beurre  de  cacao 16  grammes. 

Huile  d'olives 8      — 

Tannin 3       — 

Quinine o  gr.  10 

Esprit  de  Sylvius .  ......  3  grammes. 

M.  S.  A.  pour  frictions. 

TRAITEMENT  DE  L^ALOPfecIE    (P^  Lassar) 

D'abord  desinfecter  soigneusement  le  cuir 
chevelu  tous  les  jours,  pendant  les  premieres 
^  six  ou  huit  semaines  et,  plus  tard,  i  des 
inter valles  moins  rapproch^s.  On  lave  avec 
du  savon  au  goudron  pendant  dix  i  quinze 
minutes,  puis  avec  de  Teau  tiide  et  froide. 
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On  laisse  sicher  pendant  quelque  temps  :  aprfes 
quoi  on  frictionne  le  cuir  chevelu  avec  le  me- 
lange suivant  : 


Solution  de  sublim^  (5  0/0)    .      i$o  grammes. 

Glycerine , 

Eau  de  Cologne  ... 


5iy^^.""i, •  •  jidso'  ^ 


et  Tayant  frotti  avec.  de  Talcool  additionnfe 
de  5  p.  100  de  naphtol,  on  le  laisse  5echef  et 
on  frictionne  la  peau  complfetement  d^graiss^e 
avec  le  liniment  suivant  : 

Acide  salicylique 2  grammes. 

Teinture  de  benjoin 3       — 

Huiledepieddeboeuf  Q.S.P.F.     100      — 

Lassar  attribue  au  sublim6  la  propri6t6 
d'exciterla  peau  k  la  production  des  theveux. 
En  efFet,  on  constate  souvent  que  les  cheveux 
apparaissent  ou  croissent  rapidement  aux  en- 
droits  oil  Ton  applique  des  pansements  au 
sublime. 

L'auteur  preconise  les  mixtures  suivantes 
cpntre  I'alopecie  : 

I.    Acide  ph^nique i  gramme. 

Soufre  sublime $       — 

Graisse  du  ecu  du  cheval .   .   .       $0      — 
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Huile  de  bergamote •    10  gQuttes. 

II.  Chlor hydrate  de  pilocarpine.  .         2  gi'ammes. 

Vaseline  jaune 50      — 

Lanoline 80      — 

Huile  de  lavande 30  gouttes. 

III.  Chlorhydrate  de  pilocarpine  .         2  grammes. 
Chlorhydrate  de  quinine.    .    .         4      — 
Soufre  pr^cipite   ....*..*.       10      — 

Baume  du  P(^rou 20       — 

Moelle  de  boeuf  Q..S  P.F  .  .  100      — 

En  autre,  il  recommande  d'enlever  la  pom- 
made  par  le  lavage,  avant  qu'elle  rancisse  et 
de  n'entreprendre  aucun  lavage  non  suivi  de 
•graissage  du  cuir  chevelu. 


ALOPECiE  (Brintbn.) 
Matin  et  soir,  friction  avec  : 

Glyc^rinei •  .    .   •       20      — 

Tdnture  de  capsicum    •   •   .  ) 

—       de  cantharides  .   .   f  a  a  ,  ^   '   . 

Esprit  aromatique  d'ammo-  i         ^ 

niaque ; 

Sulfate  de  quinine 4      — 

Parfum •.  .   .   .         ad  libitum. 

M.  S.  A. 

16.  . 
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FORMUIE  EXCITANTE  CONTRE  LA.  CHUTE  DES  CHEVEUX 

coMMENgANTE  (Hopital  Saint-Louis.) 

I**   Alcool  camphr^  .......     100  grammes. 

Essence  de  terebenthine  ...       25       — 
Ammoniaque 3       — 

Faire  usage  de  ce  melange  pour  frictions 

quotidiennes  sur  le  cuir    chevelu.  Quand  les 

cheveux  commencent  a  repousser,  substituer 

k  cette  preparation  la  solution  dite  n°-  2%  dont 

voici  la  formule  : 

2°  Alcool  camphr^ 100  grammes. 

Essence  de  terebenthine  ...       10      — 
Ammoniaque 4       — 

ou  encore  : 

3^  Alcool  a  90^ 7  00  grammes. 

Essence  de  bergamote   ....       10      — 
Ammoniaque 4       — 

'  »-« 

PELADE  (de  Molfenes-Mahon.) 

Le  traitement  consiste  k  couper  les  cheveux 
au  ciseau,  i  faire  des  onctions  avec  du  beurre 
frais  et  des  frictions  avec  un  liquide  excitant 
(chloroformeetacide^cetique  cristallisable  M). 
Ce  moyen  est  douloureux;  on  pent  le  rem- 
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placer  par  des  lotions  a  Taide  du   myange 
suivant  : 

"]>(  Huile  de  ricin 80  grammes. 

Alcoolat  de  Fioravanti.    •    •    j  aa  jq      

Teinture  de  cantharides  .    .   S 

Laver  la  tSte  une  fois  par  semaine  avec  de 
Teau  savonneuse  ou  de  la  decoction  de  Pa- 
nama. 


TEIGNE  TONDANTE  (HallopcaU.)' 

Epilation  partielle,  puis  on^tions  matin  et 
soir  avec  : 

^  Vaseline .    .       .      100  grammes. 

lode  m^tallique i       — 

M.  S.  A. 

TRAiTEMENT  DU  FAVUS  (Jamieson.) 

1°  Savon ner  le  matin  avec  le  savon  d|  po- 
tasse  de  Unna. 

2°  Appliquer  la  pommade  suivante  : 
^  R^sorcine 4  grammes. 

^r£:::;:-;:::l^^8  - 

M.  S.  A. 
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»  

Le  plus  souvent  il  est  bon  de  joindre  I'^pi- 
lation. 


TEIGNE  TONDANTE  (LeC.) 

^  Huile  d'olives 30  grammes. 

Soufre  pr^cipit^ I  ii     1         

Oxyde  de  zinc ]        '^ 

Acide  ph^nique i         — 

Pour  frictions  matin   et  soir  sur  le   cuir 
chevelu  pr^alablement  ras6. 


•ECZEMA  CAPITIS  INFANTIUM  (Ogllvie  Will.) 

'y  Beurre  de  cacao. 20  gramtnes. 

Sperma-ceti lO        — 

Acide  salicylique a        — 

F.  S.  A.  une  pommade. 


TRAITEMENT  DJB  LA  PELADE  (Bcsnier.) 

Aprfes  avoir  fait  raser  ou  6piler  If  pourtour 
de  la  region  malade  aussi  loin  que  les  polls  se 
laissent  facilement  arraflier,  M.  Besnier  pres- 
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|Crit  chaque  soir  des  applications  de  la  mixture 
suivante  : 

^  Acide  acetique  cristallis^  ,    .   )  „,  ,.  ,  a„.i^o 
Chlorofomie }  parties  ^gales. 

Comme  cette  preparation  est  trfes  caustique, 
il faut  avoir  soin  de n'en  mettrequ'une  couche 
trfes  mince.  Le  moyen  le  plus  pratique  est  de 
tremper  un  pinceau  de  blaireau  dans  le  me- 
lange, de  Texprimer  un  peu  et  de  le  passer  le- 
gferement  a  la  surface  de  la  plaque  peladique. 


XVII 


aUELClUES    FORMULES    DE    PARFUMS 


PARFUMS  POUR  LE  MOUCHOIR  (PicSSe.) 

^  Essence  de  c^dre 28  grammes. 

Esprit-de-vin  rectifie $6  centilitres. 

—  de  rose  triple 14        — 

M.  S.  A. 

'y  Esprit  de  rose $6  centilitres. 

Essence  de  la vande 14        — 

Extrait  de  n^roli ^  28        — 

—  de  vanille 14        — 

—  de  v^tiver 14        — 

—  de  cassis.  . 28        — 

—  d'ambre  gris 14        — 

M. 
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'y  Extrait  alcoolis^  de  vanille  .    .       28  centilitres. 
—  —        de  pommade  d 

la  rose 14        — 

Extrait  alcoolise  de  pommade 

au  neroli 52  grammes. 

Extrait  alcoolisd  d'ambre  gris .       28        — 
Huile  essentielle  d'amandes^.   .         5  gouttes. 
M. 


CJJ  Extrait  de  tubereuse 171  centilitres. 

—  dejonquille 113         — 

—  destyrax 14         -* 

—  detolu 14         — 

M. 

EXTRAIT  ARTIFICIEL  D'cEILLET  (PieSSC.) 

'y  Esprit  de  rose 28 centilitres. 

—  de  fleurs  d'oranger.   .    .       14         — 

—  de  fleurs  d'acacia.   ...       14        — 

—  de  vanille 56  grammes. 

Essence  de  Girofle io  gouttes. 

M. 


EAU  DE  PORTUGAL 


"iC  AJcool  rectifie   ...... 

Essence  d'^corces  d'orangers 

—  de  zeste  de  citron  . 

—  de  bergamote  .    .    . 

—  de  roses  ..... 
M 


4  litres  54 
22$  grammes. 
56        — 
28        — 

7        — 
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EAU  DE  HONGRIE 


^  Esprit-de-vin  rectifie .... 
Essence  de  romarinde  Hongrie 

—  d'^corce  de  citron 

—  de  mdisse.   .    .    . 

—  dementhe.  .    .    . 

Esprit  de  roses 

Extrait  de  fleurs  d'oranger 


4  lit.  $4. 
56  grammes. 
28        — 
28        — 

8        — 
56  centilitres. 
56        ->• 


SACHETS  POUR  LE  LINGE 

'y  Patchouly  pulvt^ris^ $00  grammes. 

Essence  de  patchouly  ....       10  gouttes. 
M. 

'^^P^tales  de  roses. 

Poudre  de  santal [  di  300  grammes 

—     de  bois  de  Rhodes 

Essence  de  roses 4 

M. 


VINAIGRE  ANTIPUTRIDE  AROMATIQUE  (Bully.) 

'y  Eau 7000  grammes. 

Alcool  a  850 3500  — 

Essence  de  bergamote  ....  30 .  — 

—  de  citron 30  — 

—  de  Portugal 12  — 

—  de  romarin 23  — 

—  de  lavande 4  — 

—  de  n^roli 4  — 

Alcoolat  de  mdisse 500  — 

^7 
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Melez,  agitez  :  vingt-quatre  heures  aprfes, 
ajoutez  : 

Teinture  de  benjoin .  .  .  .  \ 

e  o  u  .   .  .  .  ,  f  ^^  ^    grammes. 

—  de  styrax   .  .  .  .  t            ^ 

—  de  girofle  .  .  .  .  ] 

Agitez  de  nouveau,  puis  ajoutez  : 

Vinaigre  distill^.   ......  2000  grammes. 

Apr^s  douze  heures,  ajoutez 

Vinaigre  radical 90  grammes. 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE  ANTiSEPTiauE  (Fairtliorne.) 

jj/T  Eau  de  Cologne 350  grammes. 

Hydrate  de  chloral 10        — 

Sulfate  de  quinine i         — 

Acide  ph^nique  pur 2        — 

Essence  de  lavande i  gr.  $0. 

M.  S.  A. 


DISINFECTANT  AGR^ABLE  POUR  APPARTEMENTS 

"J^  Eau $0  grammes. 

Alcool 50        — 

Camphre 20        — 

Hypochlorite  dechaux.    ...  50        — 


^ 
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Essence  d'eucalyptus i  gramme. 

de  girofle i         — 

M.  S.  A. 

pour  faire  evaporer  lentement  sur  une  assiette. 
»-« 

EAU  DE  MIEL  ODOR  ANTE  DE  LONDRES 

Eau. I  litre. 

Miel 30  grammes. 

Essence  de  bergamote.    ...  2      — 
—      de    n^roli,    teinture 

d'ambre  a4 i       — 

Teinture  de  safran 250      — 


EAU  DE  LAVANDE  ANGLAISE 

AIcooI  rectifie 750  grammes. 

Eaude  roses 37$       — 

Essence  de  bergamote.    ...         4      — 

Ambre  gris 30  centig. 

Ammoniaque  liquide  ....         2  grammes. 

Muse  .    .   . 20  centigr. 

Huile  de  lavande 1  $  grammes. 

^  Fleurs  de  lavande 30      — 

Distillez  pour  obtenir  i  kilogramme  de  pro- 
duit. 
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ESSENCE  DE  GINGEMBRE  ^ 


Gingembre  gris i  kilog. 

—        Blanc 2    — 

Alcool  d  32® 36  litres. 

Distillez  pour  obtenir  30  litres. 

»-« 

ESSENCE   DE  MENTHB  ANGLAISE 

Essence  dementhe 8  grammes. 

Teinture    de    piment    de    la 
Jamai'que    ........       30      — 

Alcool  d  400 350      — 

F.  S.  A. 


PULVERISATIONS  ANTISEPTiaUES  (Pcnn^S.) 

Acide  salicylique 30  grammes. 

Acetate  d'alumine 30      — 

Alcool^  d'eucalyptus I0(f      — 

—  deverveine 100      — 

—  de  lavande 100      — 

—  de  benjoin 100      — 

Acide  ac^tique  .....'..  100      — 

F.  S.  A. 

ANTISEPTiaUE  AGR^ABLE  (Emst.) 

^  Essence  de  romarin 100  grammes. 

—  de  lavande.    ...  25       — 

—  de  thym 25       — 

Acide  nitrique 2CX)      — 
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II  faut  agiter  la  bouteille  avant  de  s'en  ser- 
vir,  puis  imbiber  une  Sponge  de  ce  m^ange 
que  Ton  abandonne  avant  r^vaporation.  Les 
vapeurs  possederaient  la  propri6t6  de  masquer 
les  odeurs  et  de  d^truire  les  miasmes. 


ANTISEPTIQUE  PERFECTIONN^  (Rotter.) 

^  Sublim^  corrosif 5  parties. 

Chlorure  de  sodium 25  — 

Acide  phenique 2CX)  — 

Chlorure  de  zinc U-5  cnn 

Sulfo-ph^nate  de  zinc.    .    .   i^^^oo  — 

Acide  borique 300  — 

Acide  salicylique 60  — 

V'yry;. Uaio  - 

Acide  nitnque ) 

Eau 100,000      — 

Cest  la  solution  forte  de  Tauteur.  Pour 
obtenir  la  solution  faible,  on  laisse  de  cote  le 
sublime  et  Facide  phenique.  La  solution  reste 
limpideettransparente.  Les  instruments  d'acier 
ne  sont  pas  attaque^  par  elle. 
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aUELLE  EST   LA   MEILLEURE   EAU   DE  COLbcNE  ? 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist  a  rendu  compte 
il*un  concours  original,  ouvert  par  la  maison 
Stephen  Smith  and  C°.  Cette  maison  oifrait, 
I'an  dernier,  de  payer  un  voyage  dehuit  jours 
a  Paris,  pendant  I'Exposition  (voiture  de 
r-  classe  et  sijour  dans  un  hotel  de  i"  ordre) 
■L  la  personne  qui  aurait  envoy^  le  meilleur 
cchantillon  d'eau  de  Cologne  avec  la  for- 
niule. 

219  concurrents  se  sont  pr^sentes;  apr^s 
examen  des  ichantillons  d^pos6s  par  eux, 
voici  la  formule  de  Teau  qui  a  riuni  les  sut- 
frages  des  experts  : 


Essence  de  bergamotte . 

—  de  limons.   .    . 

—  de  n^roli . 

—  d'origan   .    .    . 

—  de  romarin  .  . 
Eau  de  fleuh  d'oranger 
Alcool  rectifi^  tridistill^ 


8  grammes. 

4      — 

20  gouttes. 

6      — 

20         —    • 

30  grammes. 
578  cent,  cubes'. 


SELS  ANGLAIS  (Monin.) 
If  Acide  ac^tique  cristallis^     .  .     100  grammes. 
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Camphfe  rafAn^ 10      — 

Essence  de  lavande \ 

—      de  geranium.  .  .  .  j 
Carmin  de  safranum.  Q.   s.  pour  colorer  en 
rose. 

S.A. 


POUDRE  POUR  PARFUMER  LE  LINGE  (Tissandiei.) 

"JjC  Iris  de  Florence 750  grammes. 

Bois  de  rose 185  — 

Calamus 250  — 

Santalcitrin 125  — 

Benjoin 155  — 

Clous  de  girofle 15  — 

Cannelle 31  — 

F.  S.  A. 

Reduire  le  tout  en  poudre  et  saupoudrer  du 
cotoncard^  avec  cette  poudre;  oci  en  fera  de 
petits  sachets  que  Ton  distribuera  dans  lelinge. 

,       VINAIGRE  DE  TOILETTE  (Monin.)  ' 

1£  Vinaiffre  rosat ) . . 

*  Alcoo!^  de  lavande j  a4  lOO grammes. 

-  de  jasmin Ua  30  grammes. 

—  de  bergaraote  .  .  .  ) 


V 
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Teinture  d'ambre  de  gris  »  .  )  »*  r^  ^.^«,^o 
-       de  muse  .....  p^  ^°  grammes. 

M.  S.  A. 

Ne  jamais  employer  cette  preparation  con- 
curremment  avec  le  savon  :  car  elle  pr6cipite 
les  acides  gras,  qui  deviennent  alors  trfes  irri- 
tants pour  la  peau  :  nombre  d'^rythfemes  ga- 
gn&  dans  les  boutiques  des  raseurs  n'ont  point 
d'autre  cause. 


\<2J 
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